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ABSTRACT 

This book reports the findings of the Ethnic Heritage 
and Language Schools Project undertaken by the American Folklifo 
Center in 1982. Twenty-one researchers used participant observation 
to study ethnic schools in different parts of the United States. The 
project studied schools that correspond to Fishman's classification 
of ethnic education programs: (1) all-day schools, (2) weekday 
after-hours schools, and (3) weekend schools. Each survey fieldworker 
conducted research independently, under the direction of the project 
coordinator, us:ng general interviei-;; guidelines. Thirteen fieldworker 
essays are reproduced in this report, covering schools affiliated 
with the following groups: (1) Cambodian, (2) Islamic, (3) 
Portuguese, (4) Korean, (5) Turkish, (6) Polish, (7) Buddhist, (8) 
German-Russian, (9) Lebanese/Arabic, (10) Greek, (11) Jewish/Hebrew, 
(12) Hupa Indian, and (13) Czech. The community-based ethnic schools 
studied demonstrate each group's perception of itself and its 
cultural legacy, and are examples of conscious transmission of 
cultural knowledge. Their curricula show what each community 
perceives as important components of their ethnic identity; language, 
religion and History are the focus of classes, with the most value 
normally placed upon language. As forums for learning and presenting 
songs, dances, crafts and other traj^tions, schools play an important 
role in formulating and defining what constitutes ethnic cultural 
expressions for the cmidren. This investigation recognizes the 
importance of corrTiUni Tiy -basert c-t^n.': schools in helping the United 
States retain its jfrui ticulturai profile ana notei further study is 
v/^rrant s^s5 * ^AS) 



^ Reproductions supplied ty EDRS are the best tnat can be made 
* from the original document. 
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Preface 



The reports in this volume developed out of the Ethnic Heritage and Lan- 
guage Schools Project undertaken by the American Folklife Center in the 
summer of 1982. That project in turn was inspired by the experience of 
the Center's 1977 Chicago Ethnic Arts Project. During the Chicago project 
we were struck by the number of activities organized for the youth of 
some of the city's ethnic communities. Community members expended 
much time and energy to involve young people in the cultural and social 
affairs of the group. Among the numerous youth programs and activities, 
we often heard references to schools — the Greek Sunday school, Hebrew 
school, Ukrainian Saturday sch .ol, and Polish classes. They are special ed- 
ucational programs which, as their names imply, take place outside of reg- 
ular school hours. Because our fieldwork took place during the summer 
months, we were able to observe only one school event, a convocation 
c(T(Mn()ny of a Polish Saturday school It suggested, and the interviews 
corroborated, that the scliools repr(\sent a vehicle for the conscious trans- 
mission of culture from one generation to the next. 



Students iri Taunton. 
Massat lms(*ns, ^ivin^ n* 
port^s al the Portii^uesi* 
School, which is spon- 
sored by the Taunton 
Sports Club. 
(ES82-197202-1-1) Phot(» 
by Marsha Penti 
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Tlu^ concejU of cultural transmission is a foundation of tlu* folklorists dis- 

yet few studies dorument or analyze the actual {)rocesses by 
whi( h traditions pass fron^ oiu^ generation to the next. On(^ n^ason is that 
a grt^at (l<^al of transmission occurs almost automatically, in suhth* ex 
( hanges rarely isolat(Hi from tlu* continuous How of (^'(Tyday life. Unl(\ss 
folkiorists an^ constant participant observers, they must di^pend on nMiii 
nisc(Mict*s to learn how a skill, craft, or tradition was passi^d down from an 
(*arli(»r generation. 

The (Mhnic school, linweviT. organiZ(\s cultural transmission around sp(* 
cihc, regular, and formal activiti(\s. Althougli it is hut one of many possible 
means by whicli young people l(Nirn ai)()Ut their parents' and communities^ 

■ s 



culture, it is probably the easiest to observe and document . One can ob- 
serve the interaction and note the dynamics that govern it. It is a se[)a- 
rate and distinct forum in which culture is transmitted in a conscious 
manner and where the teacher anJ student roles are clearly defined. As a 
conscious effort requiring coordination among a number of individuals, it 
is inbiitutionalized within the community. But even as an institution, it is 
outside the formal, governmentally regulated educational system of our 
society as a whole. Usually it is a private, cormnunity-based venture, re- 
quiring a voluntary organizational effort and grassroots sustenance to 
keep it alive. Thus, from the standpoint of its community base and the 
cultural content of its curriculum, the ethnic school can be considered a 
"folk school;^ 

Library research following the Chicago project led us to sociolinguist 
Joshua Fishman, who has written several articles about community-based 
ethnic heritage and language schools. Through years of research he has 
amassed an impressive listing of various ethnic education programs, which 
he estimated in the early 1980s to number about six thousand serving 
some six hundred thousand pupils. Fishanan classifies the educational en- 
deavors into three types: (1) all-day schools, (2) weekday after-hours 
schools, and ( 3) weekend schools. The all day schools are generally pri- 
va^? schools affiliated with religious institutions. They incorporate ethnic 
language and cultural instruction into the regular school day. V/eekday 
aft(T-hours schools are in session during one or more weekday aftern(H)ns 
or evenings, and weekend schools are held on Saturdays or Sundays. At- 
tendance at either is in addition to attendance at regular i)ublic or |)rivate 
schools. {S^'r Joshua A. Fishman, LnHifUdqe Lo/jalt/^ in the Ihntcd 
Sfdft's, London, Tlie Hague, Paris: Moutoii & Co., 1966) 

Rt-ali/iiig lluit Ihr plienoiut litjn of ethnic schools hau a national s( ()Jh\ 
and that it l<Mit Usf^lf to li<*I(l study, th(^ Anu^rican FolkliiV* C(»nter launclied 
th(^ Ethnic Heritage^ and Language* Schools Pr()j(*ct in the spring of 1982 
to sample the nature and textun^ of th(*s(^ "folk schools" on a national 
scale. Out of sc^venty respondents to our call for proposals. sehuled 
twenty (uu* researchers to study an ethnic school located in their an^a. 
Some considerations in the seh^ction proc(»ss, in addition to tlu^ lifMdwork 
vrs (Hhicalional bat kground and fieldwork experii^nce, were a desire to 
include the schools of a vari(*ty of ethnic groups, \\\ all parts of tlu^ coun- 
try, that m(^t at different times (all day schools, wec^kday after hours 
classes, and weekend schools). 

9 



Unlike most other Center field projects, the fieldworkers on this survey 
did not work as a team. Each fieldworker conducted research iMde|)en- 
dently, receiving instructions, information, and advice from project coordi- 
nator Elena Bradunas. To get a first-hand impression of how such schools 
functioned and how a fieldworker s visits might work, Bradunas visited a 
Lithuanian and an Ethiopian school in the Washington, D.C., area. 

We asked fieldworkers to make several visits to the ethnic scltool over a 
three-month period and to interview individuals involved in the programs. 
Written communications to the fieldworkers outlined our iritial observa- 
tions about the phenomenon of ethnic schools and a list of hypotheses we 
v\ished to test. 

One assumption was that the community-based schools are examples of 
conscious transmission of cultural knowledge. We also felt that by looking 
carefully at the reasons why such schools have been established, analyz- 
ing the curricula, and observing the school in process we could discern 
aspects of cultural heritage that a group cherishes and deems worthy of 
transmission to the next generation. In addition to discussing these as- 
sumptions with the fieldworkers, we provided some general interview 
guidelines to ensure the receipt of comparable information from each re- 
searcher on the history of the schools, their economic and administrative 
concerns, curricula, and relationship with parents, teacliers, aumiiti.stra 
tors, and students. 

After the fieldwork i)hase ended, each researcher submitted a final report 
and accompanying documentary materials. The project collections are 
available at the Library of Congress for research. Appendix I li.sis an in- 
ventory of the project materials, including lieldnotes, sound recordings, 
photographs, iM.d appropriate logs. Each fieldworker received a copy of 
ever>-one els"s final report, .so ihey could absorb eacii other's lindiiigs. 
After reading the reports, we met as a groii|) for the tirst lime in August 

at Hie Library of Congress. During the two day nieeliiig. we com 
{)an'(l notes on particular scliools and trie(i to eslablisfi g(MKTal guidelines 
and tliciiics for the j)n'S('iitaf ion of our findings. 

The data we gathered is rich in dclail and .somewhat ovei vvlieiiuiiig in 
scope, The fieldworkers' es.says present all the jjarticulurs of each 
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During a soc iai studies 
lesson <m Iran at the Is- 
Iami< Srhool. Seattle. 
Wasiunf^t(?n, Sister Diana 
Akh>^ar demonstrates 
how to dress in a <h(t(i 
<i(n\ the outt*r ^iirment of 
Iranian wonieit. 
(ESS2 l<«i(il(M 
Photo l)y Susan Dwyer 
Shiek 




srhool Its history, ixTsoiialitics. aiul circtuiistancrs. To ^rasp uiulcTlying 
(■oininon;ili(i(\s atid (lirion'iicrs aiiioiiM liir schools oiio must road all the 
ossays II) thnr mtinly. iiut it is |)ossil)lo to prosoiit soiuo l)asic facts 
ah<Mit all the schools ni chart Umw. 
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'ral)lc 1 lists the scliools alphahcticall\' hy cthiiu K''<>np, l"<»ll<>wc(| by tlie 
schiJoKs location, toiindiii^ date, and ni, (Minj^ schedule Tat)le J, provides 
irilonuation on the or)4anizaiions or institutions with which the schools 
are aHilii.ied aixi thi^r curriculum the religious or secular orientation 
arui the presenc e or lack of lan^uaM^^ instruction. 
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The tat)les prestMU tho bare facts about the schools we visited. The thir- 
teen selected essays which f()llf)W till in n. ^.ny of the d(*tails. The remain- 
ing project essays are available from the American Folklife Center individ- 
ually. Taken together the reports encourage some general reflection on 
the nature of the interaction betw^een adults and children within ethnic 
communities and within the context of American society as a whole. 

The F'olklife Center would like to thank the project fieldworkers, all of 
whose efforts made this publication possible. In addition to those whose 
reports appear in this volume, we appreciate the work of Scott J. Baird, 
who studied a Chinese school in San Antonio, Texas; Carole 0. Bell, for 
her work with a Ukrainian school in Woonsocket, Rhode Island; Joann B. 
Bromberg, who documented an Armenian school in Watertown, Massachu- 
setts; Morton Marks, who studied a Caribbean school in New York City; 
Susan Mary Nag>^ for her work with a Hungarian school in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; Ricardas Vidutis, who documented a Latvian school in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Philip E. Webber for his work with a Dutch 
sclmol in Pella, Iowa. 

We selected a cross-section of the reports for this book on the basis of a 
number of factors: geographic distribution of the schools, ethnic commu- 
nity represented, meeting schedule, and date of establishment. The re- 
ports that do not appear here are available individually from the Ameri- 
can F^olklife Center 

The information cofitained in the r(^ports reti(^cts the differing approaches 
and j)erspectives of the fi(Mdwt)rkers who prepared them. We did not sac- 
rilice completeness of information for consisten^w; bibliographies are in- 
clud(ui, where submitted, and tape citations api)ear, wht^re i)rovided. 

\\i would like to thank Lisa Oshins for organizing \ hv projc^'t fiJc^s and 
Cathy Williains and Aldona M. K. Joseph for their assistance in preparing 
the manuscript. 



Tabtol: eilinie School« Studied 



Ethnic Group 


Location 


Foundina 
Date 


MRAtinn 

IVIwv If 1 lU 

Schedule 


1. 


Armenian 


Watertown, MA 


1970 


ali'day 


2. 


Cambodian 


Houston, TX 


1980 


after-hours 


3. 


Chinese 


San Antonio, TX 


1927 




4. 


Czech 


Cedar Rapids, 10 


1870 


summer/1 month 


5. 


Dutch 


Pella, 10 


1 880s* 


varied 


6. 


German-Russian 


Strasburg, ND 


1918* 


supplementary 


7. 


Greek 


Birmingham, AL 


1902 


after-hours 


8. 


Greek 


Buffalo, NY 


1916 


weekend 


9. 


Hebrew 


Nashville, TN 


1896 


aft e r ' ho u rs/wee k e n d 


10. 


Hungarian 


New Brunswick, NJ 


1960 


weekend 


11. 


Hupa Indian 


Hoopa Valley, CA 


1870s* 


suDoiementarv 


12. 


Islamic 


Seattle, WA 


1980 


all-day 


13. 


Japanese 


Los Angeles, CA 


1928 


weekend 


14. 


Korean 


Silver Spring, MD 


1977 


weekend 


15. 


Latvian 


MilvA/^ukPP Wl 




wt^cKtJna 


16. 


Lebanese 


Birmingham, AL 


1915 


summer/weekend 


17. 


Polish 


Chicago, IL 


1951 


weekend 


18. 


Portuguese 


Taunton, MA 


1980 


after-hours 


19. 


Turkish 


New York, NY 


1973 


weekend 


20. 


Ukrainian 


Woonsocket, Rl 


1930s 


weekend 



*Date of establishment of school program, although ethnic heritage curriculum added Only in the 
1970s Supplementary means the program is an elecdve wilhm an all day school. 
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Tabl«2: Ethnic Schools AfniiaUons 



Ethnic Group 


Affiliations 


Type of Curriculum 










religious secular language 


1 . 


Armenian 


Armenian General Benevolent 
Union (AGBU) 


X 


X 


2, 


Cannbodian 


Catholic Charities of Houston 
Khmer Village 


X 


X 


3. 


Chinese 


local organizations 


X 


X 


4. 


uzecn 


local organization 


X 


some 


5. 


Dutch 


unurun, as wen as privdie anu 
public education systems 


X X 




D, 


Ot?rman-nUooldn 


noman uairioiio unurcn 


X 




f. 


breek 

(Birnninghann) 


Mr\l\/ Trinitv/ Mnivy C^rriCo. r^rooL' 

nuiy 1 1 ifiiiy-nuiy v^iL;oo vjit>t5f\ 

Orthodox Cathedral 


X 


X 


8. 


breek 
(Buffalo) 


Hellenic Orthodox Church of the 
Annunciation 


X 


X 


9. 


Hebrew 


West End Synagogue 

United Synagogues of America 


X 


X 


10. 


Hungarian 


Hungarian Alumni Assoc. 


X 


X 


11. 


Hupa Indian 


local organizations 


X 


X 


12. 


Islannic 


islamic Center of Seattle 
Muslims Students' Assoc. 


X 


X 


13. 


Japanese 


Senshin Buddhist Church 
Buddhist Churches of America 
American-Japanese Language 
School Assoc. 


X 


X 


14. 


Korean 


hirst rvorean Dapiisi unurcn 


X 


X 


15. 


Latvian 


American Latvian Assoc. 

oi- jonn s cvangeiicdi Lumeran 

Latvian Church 


X 


X 


16, 


Lebanese 


St. Elias Maronite Catholic Church 


X 


X 


17. 


Polish 


Polish Teachers Assoc. of 
America 


X 


X 


18, 


Portuguese 


Taunton Sports Club 
Government of Portugal 


X 


X 


19. 


Turkish 


American Turkish Womei s 
League 

Government of Turkey 


X 


X 


20. 


Ukrainian 


St. Michael's Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church 


X 


some 
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Introduction 

by Elena Bradunas 



In societies where interaction with other cultural groups is minimal, peo- 
ple do not often comment on the question of their ethnic identity. They 
simply live their culture and do not reflect upon it in a self-conscious 
manner. Language, traditions, rituals, skills, and traditional knowledge are 
taken for granted as important components of life and are p-ssed on to 
the younger generation through continuous daily interactions. Immigrants 
to America become more aware of their ethnicity, however, as a result of 
cultural dislocation and contact with mainstream American culture. Thus 
ethnic identity becomes a more conscious component of a person's self- 
image, to be accepted, rejected, or adapted ^o new circumstances. 



On a t rip to Oak wood 
Cemetery, in Uie Duteh 
community of Pella, 
Iowa, fieldworker Philip 
Webber points out a 
gravestone inscription to 
student Shane Sikkema. 
(ES82-1305().15-2A) 
Photo by Barbara Cech 
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Ethnic schools are a manifestation of immigrants' special adaptation to 
the American environment. They demonstrate a group's conscious percep- 
tion of itself as a distinct group wiih a cultural legacy to be passed on to 
the next generation. Ethnicity becomes something to be studied, valued, 
appreciated, or believed in because the old way of life of the cultural 
group is in many ways no longer feasible. First-generation immigrants or 
their children, as new Americans, have the choice of whether or not to 
maintain ties of identity with their communities of origin. There was no 
such choice to be made in their homelands. Ethnic schools are an attempt 
by ethnic communities to keep open the option for their children of iden- 
tifying themselves on a cultural continuum with their i)arents. Cultural 
continuity c^an l)e maintained by other means as Avell, but the schools are 
a roncrete manifestation of that desire. 

If one were to summarize what ethnic sctiools a: v all about, tlie siniplest 
answer would be 'hat ttiey are about ethnic identity or, vww more gener- 
ally, ethnicity. The curricula of the schools studied during the Ethnic Her- 
itage and Language Schools Project shed light on what (?ach community 
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perceives to be important components of their ethnic identity. Language, 
r'^ligion, history, and other "ethnic subjects" (particularly appreciation of 
ethnic arts) seem to be the primary educational categories of the classes 
taught. 

Besides the overall conc^^rn for ethnic identity, the one concern men- 
tioned by almost everyone with whom we spoke was language. Of course, 
the intensity of the commitment to language instruction varies from group 
to group. Language drills are rigid and demanding in some cases, almost 
nonexistent in others. Even the daily use of language varies tremendously. 
Some schools, such as the Islamic and Polish schools, use language exten- 
sively. Others confine its use to a few words — the names of several reli- 
gious objects in the Ukrainian school, or the recitation of the United 
States Pledge of Allegiance in the native language, a tradition that spans 
four generations in the Czech school. 

Even when language instruction is minimal, there remains a strong feeling 
among community members that language is important. Many mentioned 
language instruction as one of the main reasons for the school, though it 
was clear that the goal of teaching the children a foreign language was 
not being met very effectively. The constant references to language and 
the persistent attempts to keep some words and expressions alive rein- 
forces among the adults and transmits to the youngsters a sense of a 
moral imperative — the language must be kept alive, if only symbolically, 
to mark the group's distinctiveness and its connection to a particular cul- 
ture. Recognition of this **sense of obligation'' helps explain some rather 
paradoxical behavior. Parents who do not speak the language at home 
and often have only a minimal grasp of it (sometimes because of having 
attended similar schools in their youth) explain that they send their chil- 
dren to the school "so they will learn the language/' Children who often 
speak English with their peers and complain of being hostages in the 
schools also answer that when they grow up they will send their children 
to Saturday schools to learn the language. Why? "So they will know who 
they are." Thus even limited language exposure provides identification 
with the mother tongue and its culture. It is not so much the achieved 
result as the demonstrated effort., therefore, that stands as an expression 
of their seriousness with regard to cultural continuity. 

Although members of ethnic conununities often emphasize the impor- 
tance of language, their idea of language proficiency does not necessarily 
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correspond with the proficiency exhibited by native speakers. For some 
members of an ethnic community ''knowing the language" may mean 
being able to answer the prayers in a church or synagogue, exchange 
greetings, intersperse a few words in a conversation conducted in English, 
read a paragraph in a foreign newspaper, or understand the gist of a sim- 
ple conversation. They perceive language as a symbol of ethnic identity. 
They do not expect it to exist to the same degree in people's lives as it 
once did in the homeland or among the first generation of immigrants. 
Many members of an ethnic conimunity register a comiTiitment to lan- 
guage not by how thoroughly and how often they speak it, but by how 
well they demonstrate general familiarity in the appropriate settings. This 
observation is important to bear in mind when we appraise the effective- 
ness of language instruction in the schools. 

Another clearly delineated component of the curriculum in a number of 
schools is religion. Religious instruction becomes part of the curriculum 
whenever a group perceives religion to be uniquely and intimately con- 
nected to its cultural and social history. In our sample the Greek, Hebrew, 
Ukrainian, Lebanese, and Japanese schools all stress the religious compo- 
nent of their cultural legacy and do not separate it from ethnic identity. 

In most cases language is tied to the liturgy, providing an additional mo- 
tive ( perhaps the major motive, as in the case of the Hebrew schools) for 
language instruction. Even if community members do not speak the lan- 
guage at home or at social gatherings, they use it in the place of worship. 
The connection between language and religious ritual can erode with 
time, however. For example, both the Greek and Lebanese communities in 
Birmingham are debating the pros and cons of using English in their ser- 
vices. The Ukrainians in Rhode Island have already made the shift; conse- 
quently, the children no longer receive language instruction during their 
weekend classes. 

Other groups do not seem to connect their ethnic identity to religion in 
the same degree. For example, the Korean school does not incorporate 
religious instruction, although it is partially supported by the First Korean 
Baptist Church and many of the children come from families belonging to 
that congregation. The Islamic School in Seattle, on the other hand, rests 
its entire cultural affiliation solely on the faith of Islam. The racial and 
national identities of the children who attend are irrelevant as long as the 
families have accepted the Islamic faith. Because of IslanVs connection to 



the Arab world, however, the children learn the Arabic language and iden- 
tify with the social and cultural history of Muslim countries. 

An important component of ethnic identity is the sense that the culture 
to which one feels an allegiance has persisted. By being a member of the 
group one connects to others in the past who spoke the same language, 
worshipped in the same way, and practiced the same customs. Thus it is 
not surprising that in all the schools we found some references to the his- 
tory of the group. Such references underline the importance to an ethnic 
community of the persistence of ethnic identity through time. The past 
may be presented with some selectivity, emphasizing the group's accom- 
plishments and injustices suffered at the hands of others. Refugee groups 
who immigrated after World War II often romanticize and idealize life in 
the homeland, since their departure was not a contemplated emigration 
but a hurried flight due to political turmoil Those groups whose ancestors 
immigrated several generations ago, such as the Dutch and German-Rus- 
sians, focus on the role of the ethnic group in New World regional history, 
demonstrating a fascinating melding of ethnic and regional identity. 

In a number of schools the children memorize important historical dates, 
names, and st(,)ries of cultural heroes, and study the meaning of calendri- 
cal holidays and celebrations. Recitations and dramatic presentations are 
often part of the classroom. The children present formal programs to par- 
ents and the community at large on holidays and at convocation ceremo- 
nies. Learning songs and dances and making crafts and other display ob- 
jects intensilies as the performance day approaches, and children often 
s(*em to hav(* the most fun when engaged in such activities. 

Within the conlines of an ethnic school, children have an opportunity to 
h^arn aad practice cultural behavior that is significantly different from 
mainstn^am American life, Asian children, for example, interact with 
teachers and adults according to culturally specific* ruk^s of etiquette, and 
Turkish children learn to kiss the hand of the teachers when accepting 
tlieir dii)l()mas. This collective recognition of particular traditions helps 
vali(/^*e the parents^ cul'urt* in the t\ves of th(^ children; traditions need 
not be conlined to the privacy of tlie home hut can be shared with others 
who acknowledge their worth. 

As forums for learning and presenting songs, dances, crafts, and other tra- 
ditions, schools play an important role in formulating and defining what 
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constitutes ethnic cultural expressions for the youngsters. The songs, 
dances, and crafts are identified as part of their cultural trousseau and, 
because they are learned in the school setting, are automatically accepted 
as authentic and real If the children are ever asked to present something 
from their culture to outsiders, most likely the> choose a song, d^^pce, 
or craft which they have learned in the school. Such cultural exp^^ssi()ns 
twught and sanctioned by teachers and the community at large niay even 
take precedence over other traditions learned at tiome. 



Th(^ result can be a kind of standardization of cultural expressions. The 
transmission of culture tlirough formal means like the schools or dance 
and choral enseml)les may svvm stiff to those who would like to see tradi 
tions flourish in a more natural and fluid state through family life ^r infor- 
mal community activiti(>s. Often, however, such home grown traditions do 
not hold a strong enough attraction for the youngsters. Some parents do 
not even expect their children to pick up those traditions, feeling that 
they are not ap{)ro|)riat(» or rc^k^vant to a successful life in the American 
mainstrc^arTi. p]thnic community members are painfully aware of fiow 
quickly de-ethnicization can take place when ethnicity is allowed to Hour- 
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ish only within the confines of individual families. They know that collec- 
tive affirmation of selected values and traditions provides a slightly better 
guarantee for their longevity. The specific contents of that collective cul- 
tural information bank are not always of primary importance to the group. 
It is the importance of having the children sing songs in their language — 
and not necessarily just folk songs — that prompts teachers to print song 
sheets and drill the children for performances. 

Whatever the emphasis of the curriculum, ethnic heritage schools seem to 
convey a sense of ethnic identity quite apart from any specific subject 
taught. They create this identity by filling children's time with activities 
shared by others of the same background — time that is not spent watch- 
ing television, playing football, or engaging in other non-ethnic pursuits. 
Specific subjects, though important in creating shared symbols and in- 
group knowledge, may have less importance in developing ethnic con- 
sciousness than the mere fact of association. 

One characteristic shared by all the schools (except the two all-day 
schools and among high-school students) was the children's complaint 
about the tediousness of the experience. Yet almost all of them said they 
liked meeting with their friends, and it was clear that strong social bonds 
were being established. Thus no matter how well or poorly the schools 
fulfill their varied goals, they imbue the children with a sense of commu- 
nity. The experience of togetherness, even if at first based on shared com- 
plaints about the drudgery, prepares the child for future adult member- 
ship in the community. 

In selecting schools to visit we tried to include representatives of all the 
types of schools Joshua Fishman had described in his book Language 
Loyalty in the United States. Table 1 gives the time schedule for each 
school. Our project included only two all-day schools — the Armenian 
school in Boston and the Islamic School in Seattle — in which the ethnic 
or religious instruction permeates the entire curriculum. Three other all- 
day schools were visited— the Hupa language classes for children on the 
Hoopa Indian Reservation, the German-Russian heritage program in a ru- 



ral Catholic high school in North Dakota, and the Dutch cultural enrich- 
ment programs in a few regular schools in Pella, Iowa — but attention was 
paid only to the special ethnic classes which were offered as free elec- 
tives for the students. In all three cases the ethnic community is in a rela- 
tively rural environment, and its population registers a significant count in 
the area's census. The schools have been there for some time, but the 
enrichment programs were developed only recently. The rest of the 
schools were either after-hours programs or weekend schools. 

We had a certain bias toward the after*hours and weekend schools be- 
cause of their evident support and commitment from the ethnic commu- 
nity. The private all-day schools need support as well, but because they 
also provide the children with an accredited education, cne cannot assert 
unequivocally that the commitment is solely to ethnic language or heri- 
tage instruction. The three supplementary cultural-enrichment programs 
in public or private schools seemed to have come about because of the 
commitment of particular teachers rather than a demand on the part of 
the community at large. 

To establish a sequence for the essays in this volume, we considered fol- 
lowing F'ishman s categories. The three categories were unevenly repre- 
sented, however, making it difficult to correlate our findings with some of 
the subtle differences Fishman detected among the categories. For exam- 
ple, his claim that language learning is more effective in the all-day 
schools because it is drilled for five consecutive days rather than once a 
week was difficult for us to test. Thus, although the categories helped us 
at the beginning of the project to focus on the variety of programs in op- 
eration, we did not find them as useful aftenvards in analyzing and pre- 
senting our findings. 

Whrn we were street ing our sample we did not know the histor\' of the 
schools, so their ages were not a critt*rion for selection. When we received 
the final reports and tried various ways of sequencing them, a chronologi- 
cal arrangement i)roved useful and int(*resting. One can group tlie schools 
under three headings based on their history: (1) schools founded after 



1970; (2) schools founded after World War II; and (3) schools founded 
from the late nineteenth century to the 1930s. The roster is as follows: 



Post- 1970 

Ethiopian 1981 

Cambodian 1980 

Islamic 1980 

Portuguese 1980 

Korean 1977 

Turkish 1973 

Armenian 1970 

Post-World War II 

Lithuanian I960 

Hungarian 1960 

Polish 1950s 

Latvian 1952 

Pre- World War U 

Ukrainian 19;i0s 

.Japanese 1928 

Chinese 1927 

(ierman-Russian 1918 (enrichment program started in lf)7()s) 

(ireek (Buffalo) 1916 

Lebanese 1915 

(Jreek (Birmingham) 1902 

Hebrew 1896 

Hutch 1880s (enrichment programs started in 1970s) 

Hupa 1870s (language program started in 1970s) 

Czech 1870 



By presenting the description of the scliools we visited according to their 
ag(- we hoi)e tf) alert readers to certain i)oints. First, tlie idea of teaching 
youngsters about their ethnic heritage has been around for some time 
and is no) jusi a result of contemporary interest and fascination with 
"etlinic rof)ts," Second, by viewing the phenomenon thn)ugli time we may 
be able to discern similarities and differences, changes and consistencies, 
that tell us more about the i)lace of ethnicity in America. 

When comparing the older and newer schools one can (quickly note some 
similarities: the stress on the imi)ortance of identity, an acknowiedgenuMit 
of the signihcance of the native language, a propensity to organize a 
school-like structure for educational programs, similar problems with 
teachers and curriculum materials, and the same headaches concerning 



enrollments and finances. These characteristics can be said to typify all 
the schools in the sample. 

Some differences which can be noted at present may not have always 
been there. For example, more recent schools, such as the Lithuanian, Po- 
lish, Hungarian, Turkish, Cambodian, Portuguese, and Korean schools, 
seem to stress the importance of language above all else. On the other 
hand, the older Japanese, Ukrainian, and Greek schools seem to place less 
emphasis on language instruction. When listening to older people recount 
earlier times in the older communities, one gets the impression that lan- 
guage was once considered of prime importance. With time, language pro- 
ficiency diminished. At the same time, almost in inverse proportion, atten- 
tion to the other * ethnic subjects" increased. The Chinese school, 
according to a current description, seems to focus solely on a few ethnic 
arts. The German-Russian and Dutch programs focus more on the social 
history of their community in its particular locale. 

Starting with the accounts of the newer schools, one notes that the re- 
cently established programs are being founded about ten years after the 
immigrant group's arrival in this country, a time lag that allows the group 
to organize itself as a community. The commitment of organizers and 
teachers to the new schools seems phenomenal, and the entire commu- 
nity membership is supportive of the venture. This is best demonstrated 
by the high enrollment of students. In the reports of the older schools 
one sees a number of changes. The commitment to language is not strong, 
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factionalism within the comrriunity becomes more evident, and enrollment 
tapers off. One wonders if the newly established schools will follow the 
same pattern of development. 

Will the present-day social climate favoring ethnicity affect the newer im- 
migrants' tenacity in preserving their language and culture? Or will the 
almost inevitable forces of acculturation and assimilation bring about loss 
of fluency and cultural transformation? Is the ethnic school a phenome- 
non that grows out of the experiences of the first and second generations 
of an immigrant group, happening only rarely during the third and fourt h 
generations? Does a schooFs function change depending on which genera- 
tion it services? Does class play a role in a group's desire to preserve or 
reject its ethnic identity, and how does the eventual climb up the socio- 
economic ladder correlate with the desire to pass on a sense of et hnic 
identity to the children? Our findings do not answer all these questions, 
but they are worth keeping in mind as one progresses chronologically 
through the essays. 

The schools are also characterized by their affiliat ions. Some of the 
schools operate in almost complete isolation, coimected to no religious 
network or national ethnic organization which could put them in touch 
with educational efforts in sister communities elsewhere in the count 
In this category of "lone stars'' we have examples from older communities, 
such as the Czech and the Chinese schools, as well as from new arrivals, 
like the Cambodian school. 

At the other end of the continuum, some schools dvv clearly connected to 
sister communities and other educational j^rogranis through the servii t\s 
of well-organized umbrella organizations. Schools like the Gr(*(*k and He- 
br(*w schools in our sample have sophisticated religious institutions pro- 
viding support and guidance in everything from training teachers to cur 
riculum materials. F^)st-World War-ll n*fug<rs, such as the Latvians, have 
a ('(Mitralized "council of education'' to ensure consist(Mu y among vduciv 
tional i)r()grams in Latvian communities througlioiil the country. 

Two groups in our sample, the Hungarians and P()rtugues(^ havr es- 
tablished contact with the mother country for help in preparing tnluca- 
tional programs and curriculum materials for their children. In both cases 
a rather recent immigrant generation initiated the contact, having recog- 
nized that their own teaching resources were somewhat limited. 
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Except for the Koreans, none of the groups we interviewed seem to have 
had contact with schools in other ethnic communities. For the most part, 
ethnic communities have little awareness of similar efforts to pass on lan- 
guage and heritage within other ethnic groups. 

All -day schools, whether public or private, are connected to mainstream 
educational systems simply because they have to fulfill certain require- 
ments for accreditation. Their curriculum design and instructional mate- 
rials are fairly sophisticated, and the children seem to have a positive atti- 
tude about the extra ! darning opportunity. The fact that they do not have 
to give up a free day lor the ethnic experience may have some bearing on 
their attitude. For the organizers of such schools, however, there are usu- 
ally many more complicated administrative tasks than for those who set 
up a program outside the official education system. 

All the essays discuss the social dynamics that get a school started and 
keep it going. Our observations clearly show that a considerable amount 
of sacrifice, in both time and money, is needed lor the school ventures. 
Parents, teachers, and administrators all contribute their efforts, and al 
though the teachers are usually paid for their services, the fees are token 
honoraria, often barely covering their transportation costs. Unless there 
are organized car pools, as among the Koreans in the Washington area, 
most parents must donate precious hours to transport their children to 
and from the school. In addition to paying the tuition, which may be mini- 
ma), parents are also involved in fund-raising activities for the school, 
since most of the schools do not have other resources to help defray 
costs. Even those schools that are affiliated with nationwide ethnic organi- 
zations usually receive only guidance and curriculum materials, not direct 
finant ial assistance. Operating costs may be less in cases in which the 
church, a foreign embassy, or a local university i)rovjdes the physical facil- 
ity, but there remain other financial concerns. 

A majority of the schools are governed by school boards or committees 
comprising parents, teachers, and members of [\w church or otluT Hpon- 
soring institution. The school boards are primarily responsible for carrying 
out administrative duties and overseeing finances. Curriculum decisions 
are usually left to the teachers, but in a number of cases the boards se- 
lect the teachers. Thus the organization and maintenance of the schools 
requires a great deal of cooperation among many individuals. There has to 
be a consensus on basic issues; otherwise, as in a few cases we docu- 
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merited, splits within the community and high attrition can undermine the 
education program. When rifts have occurred, the data we collected illu- 
minates the role of dissent in conunuruty dynamics. On the whole the 
schools reflect the collective will of a community and provide a wonderful 
arena for the study of conununity values. 

Many specifics concerning the establishment of the older schools are now 
lost to history, with only the founding date known through community ju- 
bilee publications or other organizational records. Nevertheless, it is possi- 
ble to form a general idea of how they developed from the recollections 
of former students. Sometimes the memories are a bit hazy, and one must 
also r^ *aember that they are recollections of the world viewed from a 
child's perspective. The detailed descriptions for recently established 
schools are more useful. Because many of the recent schools have a simi- 
lar genesis, it is likely that the patterns discerned in their histories apply 
to the older schools as well. 

All the schools founded within the last three decades came into existence 
because some members of the communities felt a need to organize a for- 
mal means by which the children could learn something about their eth- 
nic heritage. The fact that they formed school?^ implies that those commu- 
nity members thought a formal school setting would do something for the 
children which could not be done in the privacy of their own home. This 
expectation may have stemmed from their own experiences with educa- 
tion in their homelands, or simply from the desire to validate their own 
culture in the children's eyes by presenting it as worthy of the same kind 
of attention as subjects taught in other public and private schools. 

3y organizing and maintaining a school the parents collectively reaffirmed 
their own commitment to their heritage. They expected, no doubt, that 
their children would see that the cultural knowledge being transnutted 
was valued by other adults like themselves. In some cases the parents felt 
the school would provide instruction that they themselves could not pro- 
vide for one reason or another. Because reading and writing a language 
was something most of them learned through formal education in their 
homelands, they felt that only a formal school setting could convey that 
knowledge to their children. The idea that only properly trained individu- 
als could be effective instructors inhibited them from taking on the role of 
educators in their own homes. 



Regardless of the actual reasons behind their establishment, it is clear 
that the schools ar3 seen as important and necessary ventures. Otherwise, 
why bother with all that effort? Some examples of school dedication that 
conununities exhibit include the successful effort made by the Muslim 
community of Seattle to raise the money necessary to buy an abandoned 
building and convert it into a comfortable school facility. Taunton Sports 
Club members dedicated many weekends and after-work hours to con- 
struct the addition to their clubhouse which was to house the classrooms 
for the Portuguese school in Taunton, Massachusetts. The Armenian com- 
munity near Boston is trying to raise the funds necessary to become inde- 
pendent of the 50 percent subsidy it now receives from the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union. 

Examples of such efforts among the newly formed schools most likely ap- 
proximate the energy and vigor demonstrated by the founders of the 
older schools. Realizing that the earlier immigrants may have been even 
worse off economically than the more recent groups, it • -^ily impressive 
that they raised the funds not just for their schools jhurches and 

halls as well. 

Although establishing and maintaining schools requires collective support 
and cooperation among community members, the actual initiative can 
often be traced to a few people or one individual. Sometimes, as with our 
Lebanese and Ukrainian examples, a parish priest started the program. 
Several other case studies underscore the importance of specific individu- 
als who seem to be almost totally responsible for initiating and carrying 
out a successful program. The Chinese school, which has a long and com- 
plex history, seemed to have flourished under the directorship of one 
dedicated and competent woman. The elective course on German-Russian 
heritage offered to high school students in Strasbourg, North Dakota, is 
available for st udents only because of the creative ingenuity of one young 
teacher. The same can be said for the few teachers committed to the eth- 
nic enrichment courses in Pella, Iowa, where students learn more about 
their Dutch community's local history than about "old world" cultural de- 
tails. The special programs for young members of the Hupa Indian tribe in 
California also rely heavily on the expertise and dedication of one older 
native woman, who teaches the children words of a language that their 
parents never learned or had forgotten. 



The concern for teaching children the traditions of the homeland goes 
back almost to America's first immigrants. The concern has continued 
with nearly every immigrant wave that came to America, oiten manifest- 
ing itself in the establishment of formal school programs to teach children 
language and culture (including religion). Why has there been so little at- 
tention to the phenomenon in its historical and contemporary contexts? 

One possible explanation is that ethnic groups never made a great point 
of advertising e^thnic education programs beyond their own neighbor 
hoods. For the communities themselves the school may be an inner sanc- 
tum where the ritual of cultural transmissions, though formal, is shielded 
from outsiders among whom it may not be properly understood. Such 
misgivings may have been much stronger in the past, when the formal 
pressures for becoming an American were quite strong, especially at 
times when activities with a high ethnic content could be viewed as un- 
American. At present, when ethnicity is considered a positive commodity, 
that fear need no longer persist. It is not easy, however, to attract the 
interest of outsiders, whether journalists, scholars, or educators to some- 
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thing that is not inherently colorful and attractive, as are the usual "eth- 
nic-knacs" which draw the outsiders' attention at fairs and festivals. Lan- 
guage drills are tedious. 

The fact that the linguistic achievements of these schools remain some- 
what dubious probably explains why even sociolinguists have not re- 
sponded to Fishman's call for more thorough research. Although anthro- 
pologists are interested in culture contact and in the ways sub-dominant 
groups try to preserve their identity vis-a-vis a dominant culture, they 
have not fully turned their magnifying lenses onto ethnic groups in Amer- 
ica. Folkorists, more preoccupied with informal cultural transmission that 
occurs without institutional mediation, have perhaps seen ethnic schools 
as too formal a setting for informal cultural transmission to take place. We 
hope the reports that follow will arouse more interest from scholars in 
these and other academic fields. There remain many questions, and each 
field can provide unique perspectives on the phenomenon. 

Educators who are especially concerned about public bilingual and bicul- 
tural curricula and who are aware of the persistent problem of "transi- 
tional" versus "retentive" programs should not neglect assessi^ig the value 
of privately maintained culture-retention efforts as an option, particularly 
in the face of complaints that the public bilingual and bicultural classes 
are not satisfying community expectations. One wonders why the official 
education establishment hardly recognizes these community educational 
programs, especially when a number of official reports bemoan the gen- 
eral ignorance of foreign languages and cultures among our youth. The 
schools may not produce fluent speakers of a particular language, but 
they do enligliten young people about other cultures and languages. 

Private, community-based ethnic schools and programs have been func- 
tioning for quite some time now, and will probably continue to do sc, re- 
gardless of official education policy and governmental activities. The 
schools do not seek or expect to receive public funds, but they will bene- 
fit from greater outside recognition of their efforts. We hope that our in- 
vestigation of ethnic schools through this project is understood to be a 
recognition of their importance in helping America retain its multicultural 
profile. Much more study of their functions and their contributions is war- 
ranted and we invite others to follow. 
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The Cambodian School 

Houston, Texas 



Frank Prosckan 



Near the intersection of U.S. Route 59 and Interstate 610 in northeast 
Houston is a court of twenty-three houses known as the Khmer Village, 
home for about 150 Cambodian- Americans. One of the two-bedroom 
houses at the center of the compound is used not as a residence but as a 
school. In that building, located at 6779 Bonita Street, adult residents of 
the village learn English. In addition, women are instructed in health and 
nutrition, while children study Cambodian readir\g and writing. The story 
of the school is the story of the remarkable community it serves and, in 
large part, the story of one remarkable woman. 



Madorom Huot at the 
blackboard of the Khmer 
Village School in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
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Yani Rose Keo's nominal title is Job Placement Officer for the Catholic 
Charities of Houston, an organization which has actively assisted Cambo- 
dian and other Indochinese refugees since 1975. In fact, her responsibili- 
ties are much broader, encompassing not just employment, but every as- 
pect of social services for the more than two thousand Cambodians who 
have arrived in Houston under the aegis of Catholic Charities. On a typi- 
cal day she might go to see the principal of an elementary school, visit 
sick Cambodians at the hospital, pick up a family arriving at the airport 
(providing lodging for them in her own home until permanent housing 
can be found), make funeral arrangements for a deceased refugee, go to a 
job site to clear up a misunderstanding involving a Cambodian worker, 
teach an adult English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) class, settle a domes- 
tic dispute at one of her housing sites, and then return home to hand 
stitch a traditional Cambodian wedding dress. Nor is her work restricted 
to those refugees sponsored by Catholic Charities; any Cambodian in need 
who calls on her will be assisted, to whatever extent possible. She is a 
modern-day Jane Addams, motivated by an intense commitment to help 
her Cambodian countryfolk become self-sufficient, productive, and happy 
in their new homes. 
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The Khmer Village is the first Houston experiment in "cluster housing" 
for Indochinese refugees. One of the common patterns of immigrant set- 
tlement among recent refugees, especially those in large cities, is to clus- 
ter in older neighborhoods and older apartment complexes. Such a pat- 
tern of unplanned ghettoization has both advantages and disadvantages 
which cannot be discussed adequately here. 

The cluster housing designed by Yani Keo is different in important re- 
spects from unplanned clustering. Cluster housing brings together be- 
tween thirty and two hundred members of one ethnic group in a carefully 
prepared and planned manner. They all live in one place, either in a com- 
plex of houses or garden apartments. The clusters create islands of one 
ethnic group living within a larger community of another ethnic group — in 
this case, blacks. Maintenance of critical mass allows the residents of the 
cluster to gain the benefits of living together with people like themselves, 
while simultaneously avoiding problems of ghettoization. The cluster com- 
munities are relatively small and are carefully spaced, so that no single 
neighborhood is saturated. For example, all of the children at the village 
attend the same elementary school. There are enough of them that they 
do not feel isolated and the teachers and staff are able to learn about 
their needs and be responsive. There are not so many in one school, how- 
ever, that the teachers' resources and energies are overburdened, or that 
the Cambodian children lose the benefit of close contact with American 
children of other cultures. 

Cluster housing maximizes the advantages and minimizes the disadvan- 
tages of the less deliberate refugee settlement patterns prevalent in other 
parts of Houston. In Yani Keo's view it is intended to help preserve the 
culture, especially for the young and the old, and to minimize problems 
with culture shock. Friends protect one another and in an emergency, 
'they know how to help ea-h other^* (Keo, ES82 FP-CIO, Side 1, 110) 
Cluster housing is especially desirable for widows with families, many of 
whom could not even have come to the United States without the support 
system inherent in the housing pattern. 

The Khmer Village Is the prototype of cluster housing. Its general descrip- 
tion (if not the particular history) applies as well to the three other sites 
Yani Keo has established elsewhere in Houston. The twenty-three houses 



had been built as low-rent housing in the 1960s, but had not been very 
successful. As Charles Thomas, a colleague of Yani Keo's, explains, the 
renters "became disenchanted, and as the landlord phased out that pro- 
gram with the low-rent agency, they would just damage the place, dilapi- 
date it, tear it up so badly the landlord got a little disappointed and then 
never bothered about trying to fix the place up and re rent it again. 
That^s how we were able to get this place." (ES82-FP-C10, Side 1, 220)* 
Part of the arrangement negotiated with the landlord was that the 
twenty-third house was provided rent-free to be used as a school; they 
would pay only for utilities and furnishings (later donated) for that 
building. 

The first task was to make the structures habitable, since when taken 
over, 'the brick walls were still there and that was the extent of it," says 
Thomas. (ES82-FP CIO, Side 1, 212) In February 1981 a few families that 
had been living elsewhere in Houston moved in. *1 chose the ones that 
had low incomes, large families, family problems [or were living in bad 
neighborhoods]," says Keo. (ES82-FP-C10, Side 1, 267) Soon families spe- 
cifically intended for cluster housing, such as those with widowed moth- 
ers, started arriving from Thailand and the Philippines. 

The ideal cluster combines newly arrived refugees with others who have 
been in the United States for up to two years, but not with those who 
arrived in 1975 or soon thereafter. "We're trying to put them together 
based on their background, their experience, their economic status . . .," 
Thomas explains. (ES82-FP-C10, Side 1, 365) Those who have been here 
for more than four years usually have jobs, cars, and good English skills; 
they can manage well in more expensive (and more remote) housing. 
They would be out of step with someone who had just arrived, and per 
haps disinclined to assist them. Yet it is helpful to have some residents 
who are in their second or third year — those who have cars, employment, 
and sufficient English to assist the newer arrivals. Each cluster has a few 
key contacts, "anchor persons that we can communicate back and forth 
with," notes Thomas. (ES82-FP^C10, Side 1, 395) Then, adds Keo, "when 
husband and wife have a job, 1 move them out, find a better place." 
(ES82^FP-C10, Side 1, 405) That may be a larger apartment, a rental 
home, or even a purchased house. 



*Charles Thomas is personnel director for Standro Industries, a Houston firm that employs about 
one hundred Cambodians and as many or more Laotians and Vietnamese. 



For the residents of the Khmer Village education is not constrained 
within the four walls of the school building or the local public schools. It 
ranges from practical orientation, such as how to count change or use 
American fixtures and appliances, to instruction in English and other aca- 
demic subjects, technical training in schools and on the job, learning or 
improving literacy in Khmer, and informal transmission of cultural tradi- 
tions by neighbors and family members. While this report concentrates on 
programs within the village school, they must necessarily be seen in the 
large context. Village residents arrived there along various paths, with 
widely divergent skilis and experiences. No single program can meet all of 
their educational needs. Therefore, a range of alternatives is made avail- 
able. Underlying the entire educational program, however, is the idea of 
survival — providing the knowledge and skills needed to survive, flourish, 
and prosper in a new homeland. 

The most common classes in the village school building are "survival En- 
glish" for adults and some older teenagers. These English-as a-Second- 
Language (ESL) classes are funded by the Houston Community College 
(HCC) system, which pays for two teachers — one American and one Cam- 
bodian. The American teacher instructs the more advanced students, 
while Samphup Kou (Yaru Keo's son-in-law) teaches those with no knowl- 
edge of English. Some of the refugees were fortunate enough to be able 
to begin learning English in the camps in Thailand or the Philippines, but 
for many of them such classes were unavailable. The routine procedure 
recently has been for refugees to go from Thailand to the Philippines for 
several months of orientation and ESL. Some, however, come directly 
from Thai camps where teaching English is sometimes prohibited, or 
where lessons must be paid for. In any case, the ESL classes in the camps 
are only for adults; children are restricted to learning Cambodian. (Huot, 
ES82-FP-C6, Side 1, 400) 

The ESL classes, currently serving some thirty students, meet Monday 
through Thursday evenings from around 6:00 p.r4. to 9:00 p.m. Books are 
provided on loan from Houston Community College. Students are drawn 
from the village and from i nearby residence on Shreveport Boulevard 
which houses some twenty-five new arriveils. Yani Keo also supervises ESL 
classes taught by volunteers at a church across from her Weaver Street 
cluster. In addition, several evenings a week she herself teaches ESL 
classes at 2800 Main Street, attended by students from the Schroeder 
Street cluster and the Elgin neighborhood. Advanced ESL for adults is of- 
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fered at other HCC facilities. Some village residents attend General Edu- 
cational Development (GED) classes, also offered by HCC. 

The village classroom is used on an irregular basis for women's classes. 
Yani Keo teaches women's health and hygiene, nutrition, child care, 
money management, driver education, rape prevention, and birth control, 
sometimes assisted by volunteers from the YMCA and, more recently, by 
staffers from the Red Cross. (Keo, ES82-FP-C10, Side 2, 250) She is train- 
ing villager Madorom Huot to take over these classes soon. 

Turning finally to the classes in Cambodian literacy for children, we must 
again backtrack for a moment. Yani Keo, schoolteacher Madorom Huot, 
and the parents in the village share a commitment to the maintenance of 
Khmer fluency and literacy — a commitment similar to that which charac- 
terizes many ethnic language schools. A more immediate problem, how- 
ever, relates to the special circumstances which preceded the refugees' 
arrival in the United States. Many of the refugee children (especially 
those born after a certain date and those from rural areas) never at- 
tended school in Cambodia. Rural schooling in most Cambodian provinces 
effectively ended before 1970; after 1975 there were no schools anywhere 
in Cambodia. As Keo explains, children born in 1963-64 in rural areas 
have never been to school (ES82 FP^CIO, Side 2, 010), and those born 
anywhere in the country after 1968 probably did not attend school. Those 
from rural areas, even if their parents had some literacy, were rarely 
taught to read or write during a period when sheer survival demanded 
constant work and education was an invitation to be murdered. Some ed- 
ucated parents, for instance Mouk Phon and In Man (both of whom had 
taught school in Cambodia), managed to teach their children in Cambodia 
or Thailand; most children were not so lucky. 

Cambodian language schools were established in some of the Thai camps, 
so some children who had no ^ '^eviously attended school were able to 
achieve at least partial literacy in Kl\mer. Those who never learned to 
read and write their own language are at an enormous disadvantage when 
trying to learn English. Therefore, initial exi)erience with reading and 
writing Cambodian is a primary short term goal for them. "If you don't 
know the alphabet you cannot go far/' says Yani Keo. "You don't have a 
strong root. That's the C^)mbodian way to say it, ^strong root.' If you doiVt 
have* that strong root, you cannot go far. You will give up ver>* soon." 
(ES82-FP CIO, Side 2, 040) 
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Huong Chung, Soknay 
Hong, Sokalay Hong, 
Chinda Meas, Poeurn 
Huon, Sophear In, and 
Bun Vichet In at the 
KhmcT Village School in 
Houston. 

(ES82-197()0I HFP-:J2A) 
Photf) by FYank Pros- 
chan 



Literacy in Cambodian helps these students learn English, in part because 
the very idea of literacy (that there can be a correspondence between 
audio and visual signs ) is important. If one sees how it works with one's 
own language, it is far less mysterious when learning a second language. 
Morf^ practically, as Madorom Huot explains, ' I think that if the kid can 
understand Cambodian, knows how to write and how to read Cambodian, 
ltu\v can learn English fast because some words in English th(\v can 
write (i.e., translit<Tat(^] in Cambodian. If they don'I know how to read and 
writ(^ Cambodian, wluit can they do for English? Nol al all/^ (ES8:i Fl^-Cfi, 
Si(l(^ K 4()1 ) 



ConsfujucMitly, \ (^anilxKlian classes that Vani Kvu taught in tlu* village 
during the sunun.M' of 1!>S1 wviv limited to six cfiildreri. ag(^d si^wu to 
tifte(*n, wtio iiad ni ver bvvu to school: Uu^ classes \v(Te to |)repan^ them 
to (»nter th<^ American pul)lic school in th<» fall. R(^vi(^\v class(>s are sclied 
ul(*d int(Tmitt(Mitly throughout \hv yi^ar, Iiow(*v(t. Tlie 1982 sumnuT 
class<\s included l)oth new ( illit(M'ate ) students and those wlio just ne^^l to 
maintain and iinprovt* tluMr lil(Tacy. Th(T(* has Ihm^u an incn^ase in 
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number and type of students served by such classes because it is no 
longer necessary for Yard Keo herself to teach all of them with the arrival 
in the village of the experienced teacher Madorom Huot. 

The classroom sessions that I observed featured lessons dravm from text- 
books prepared in the late 1960s by the Buddhist Institute of Phnom 
Penh. This set of three graded books was used throughout the country for 
language instruction. The series was reprinted recently by the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees to be used in the refugee camps in 
Thailand. It is not unconunon for these books to be highly prized by those 
in the camps — I have seen families arriving in the United States who 
brought with them a few pounds of rice, perhaps some treasured family 
photographs, and copies of their Khmer and beginning English school- 
books. 

The younger students used the first book. The lesson I observed involved 
learning to recognize letter shapes, with students drilled to pronounce the 
letters correctly or to step to the blackboard to v^ite the letters that Ma- 
dorom Huot pronounced. The older class used the third-level book for a 
more complicated lesson on spelling. The Cambodian writing system over- 
lays an Indic-derived script on a sound system that diverges from those 
Indian languages for which the orthography is better suited. Conse- 
quently, as with English, there are various ways to write the same combi- 
nation of sounds, and complicated spelling rules determine why one com- 
bination of letters is preferable to another Madorom Huot copied a long 
text onto the blackboard with empty spaces awaiting missing words. She 
would then read the proper word and students would respond with the 
proper spelling. 

Madorom Huot, a widowed mother of three, arrived in the Khmer Village 
in the fall of 1981. Her family had lived in the capital city of Phnom Penh 
for many generations. Her father was a district mayor, so she and her sis- 
ter were encouraged to study. She graduated from high schtool and com- 
pl(M(*d one additional year of teacher training that qualified her to teach 
ptiysical sciences ( chemist r>^ and physics) at the high school level. As a 
student during the last years of the French protectorate, she studied 
French throughout her schooling and English for tive years. When she 
l).erself started teaching science in 19GG the textbooks were in French and 
classes were conducted in Cambodian, A government translation project 
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managed to produce Cambodian texts for the first eleven grades before it 
was terminated in 1975, however, so that her later teaching usually relied 
upon Cambodian-language textbooks. 

Madorom Huot fled Phnom Penh on April 22, 1975. For the next four 
years she "worked like a farmer" under the Pol Pot regime. Escaping from 
Cambodia finally in November 1979, she eventually made her way to Mai- 
rut Camp in Thailand, where she and three other Cambodian teachers es- 
tablished a primary school of twelve classrooms. She became principal 
after the first principal emigrated to New Zealand. Under her direction 
the school grew to twenty classrooms and a staff of about fifty people. 
The camp school taught Cambodian, math, health, physical education, 
dance, and music. United Nations authorities wanted them to teach his- 
tory, but they declined. Huot wanted to teach English and French, but 
was prevented from doing so by Thai and United Nations officials; their 
official policy was that refugees were being prepared for repatriation to 
Cambodia rather than emigration to the United States or France. 

Yani Keo describes some of Madorom Huot's activities now that she has 
coine to this country as follows: "Right now she's teaching Cambodian, 
she's helping me with the women's program, and volunteers at [Terrell 
Middle] school, where we don't have any Can(bodian aides, or teachers, or 
translators. She goes to school in the morning to prepare her GED and 
comes back, [then] goes to the public school to help." (ES82-FP-C10, 
Side 1, 305 ) 

Huot's work during the scho(jl year at Terrell Middle School is voluntary-. 
In addition, she tutors her own children to insure that they do not fall too 
far behind Americans of the same age. For Madorom Huot has made a 
decision that illustrates the dilemma that confronts many Cambodian par- 
ents, .slic (iccidcd, with tiie advice and encouragement of Yani Keo, to 
start luT eleven-year old daughter in tiie second grade instead of the 
sixtli grade. "I want her to uiiderstand more English, and I will teach her 
the inatti, When she's able tf) uuchTstand English, i don't worry about [lier 
catctiing up in] math. I don't want Uor to stay a long time in elementary 
school, but if I [Hit her in junior high, she can't understand at all — even 
matti." (Huot, ES82 FP C(). Side 2, 22.0) She shares the expectation ex- 
pres.sed l)y Yani Keo, "I had experience when I was teaching in 1976; 



some students were put in second grade, third grade, but they can skip. 
When they get the English, they catch up like this." (ES82TP-C10, 
Side 2, 076) 

The problem of students* having to be placed in lower public school 
grades points out another valuable benefit of the Cambodian lessons in 
the village: students who are embarrassed or uncomfortable in the public 
school, who feel lost or too old, can gain a feeling of pride and accom- 
plishment in the Cambodian classes. The village school offers a haven in 
which they can feel productive, to offset the alienation they sometimes 
experience in the American schools, despite the best efforts of concerned 
American teachers. Yani Keo notes, "When they go back home they say, 'I 
know how to write in Cambodian!'" (ES82-FP-C10, Side 2, 440) 

Another Ameri-^?n educational system is also attended by a number of 
Cambodian adolescents as an alternative to local public high schools — the 
Gary Job Corps Center, a residential, technical institute in San Marcos, 
Texas. Gary Job Corps seems to be especially well suited to young people 
fro- een to twenty years old who never attended school in Cambodia. 
V\ key to enroll in a public high school or junior high they would be 
losi, if placed with Americans of their own age, or it would take them for- 
ever to finish, if they started at a lower grade than their age group. Also, 
these are young people whom parents may perceive to be of employable 
age, capable of contributing to the family economically instead of going to 
school. Gary Job Corps provides both technical training and acadenuc in- 
struction, including intensive English for foreigners. The students are 
lodged and fed without charge. Thus, even though they are not them- 
selves contributing to the family's resources, tl are at least not draining 
them. Moreover, they are being prepared for re inerative occupations. 
Girls can be admitted to Gary Job Corps anytime. Boys must sometimes 
wait as long as a year, during which time they attend public school and 
begin to learn English. When they do go to Gary Job Corps, they can 
often make better progress than they would have if they had stayed in 
the public high school. 

The inmiediate benefits of the village school — introducing literacy, permit- 
ting transliteration, and giving students encouragement — are especially 
important and unusual because of the personal biographies of the refugee 
children and the particular circumstances of their forced flight from their 
homeland. The long-range goals and benefits of the school fit in more 
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closely with what we expect of ethnic language schools, and it is to those 
long-range goals that I now turn. 

The goals of preserving and maintaining language and culture are the 
ones cited most often by parents in explaining why they teach their chil- 
dren Cambodian and send them to the village school. Even through the 
filter of translation, the explanations are compelling. Chung Huon states 
through an interpreter that if his children asked him why study Cambo- 
dian, "he would explain to them why they have to learn Cambodian: he 
loves his country, so he'd like his children to learn Cambodian." (ES82- 
FP-C12, Side 2, 178) Musician Mouk Phon tells why his daughter is eager 
to learn Khmer, also through an interpreter: "She wants to learn all lan- 
guages — Cambodian, English. She is a Cambodian, so she has to learn 
Cambodian. The father knows about music, so the daughter has to learn 
about music." (ES82-FP-C7, Side 1, 450) 

The valuation of education by the parents with whom I spoke reflects two 
convergent attitudes. The first is one in which education is valued for its 
own sake, and the second is one of civic and social responsibility in which 
education is seen as one of several ways that people can contribute to 
both their immediate community and the larger Cambodian and American 
cultures. To understand these attitudes we must know something of the 
refugees' educational background at home. 

Most of the adult men and fewer of the adult women had attended 
enough school to have at least some literacy in Khmer. Schools at home 
were of two types: the wat (pagoda) school, sponsored by the Buddhist 
church but usually offering secular subjects taught by lay persons, and 
the public schools. Evidently, the curricula covered in the two types of 
school overlapped, although it was perhaps more standardized and uni- 
form in the public schools. Then as now, schooling might have to be sacri- 
hced if a child had to help support a family. Mouk Phon was forced to 
withdraw from school when his parents and older brother died. Some of 
the older teenagers here, who would perhaps benefit greatly from contin- 
ued schooling, must also seek work instead. The problem of priorities is 
es[)ecially pronounced for those in their twenties who would like to at 
tend college, but who cannot because their work demands too much time. 
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As to the education of women, my impression is that most urban girls and 
many rural girls had access to education; but the older a woman, the less 
likely it is that she went to school. These women are nevertheless staunch 
in their conviction that their daughters should attend school and that it is 
just as important that they learn as that their brothers do. Except for 
Yani Keo, who attended college in France, none of the people I inter- 
viewed had attended college. Madorom Huot did receive a year of teacher 
training, however. Lack of higher education among village residents is not 
surprising, considering the fact that most of them were farmers or sol- 
diers from rural areas. Refugees with advanced education are more likely 
to have been among the first to immigrate to the United States, leaving 
the ones wthout education or family ties with other United States resi- 
dents to immigrate later. 

The other attitude concerning the value of education held by many of the 
parents with whom I spoke appears to emanr^e from their sense of civic 
and social responsibility. The parents demonstrate a responsibility to their 
neighbors in the village but also, more broadly, to Cambodian culture as a 
whole. In Man taught French and Cambodian at the elementary school 
level for several years, until he joined the army; he then resumed teaching 
in the refugee camp. Prior to 1975 Mouk Phon taught Khmer adult liter- 
acy classes for several hours each evening and then gave music lessons 
until late at night. These same people and their families helped sweep the 
village for the New Year's celebration which took place on April 24, 1982, 
built the stage for the band, and served refreshments. Although they are 
no longer able to serve their homeland, they are able to help preserve its 
culture. Further, although they are discouraged about their own ability to 
contribute productively to American society, they want to be sure that 
their children gain the skills necessary to allow them to be productive cit- 
izens. 

The broader commitment to the preservation of Cambodian culture is en- 
couraged by the cluster housing arrangement of tiie village itself. Within 
the village a" of the children are fluent in spoken Cambodian, even if they 
are not all lit< to. Yani Keo explains that sometimes "these children for- 
get what they were before. I have experierice. The children who came in 
75-76 don't speak Cambodian anymore, and they don't dance Cambodian 
dance." (ES82-FP-C10, Side 2, 267) Perpetuation of the s{)()ken language 
is assured thr.)Ugh the village experience. Instruction in the written lan- 
guage acts to validate it and encourage the students to want to remember 
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it, even after they leave for other housing. Nevertheless, it should not be 
assumed that all of the children are eager to learn Cambodian. Children 
resist the Cambodian lessons because they represent school, and children 
everywhere have always disliked school. Madorom Huot says, "If the 
parents say, 'Go to school and study something/ the kids don't want 
to. ... I have to force, sometimes, my children, too. But the older [ones 
are) not difficult for me to force them. But the small one, I have to tell 
him all the time, everyday, to learn, learn English, learn Cambodian. . . ." 
(ES82-FP-C6, Side 2, 485) 

Language is the foundation of the cultural edifice that the school and vil- 
lage are dedicated to preserving because it is the most vital link between 
the young Cambodians and their families and elders. Charles Thomas re- 
counts an anecdote that demonstrates the resistance and rejection that 
exists on the part of some young Cambodians: 

One Sunday Yani and I were over at the village . . . and this mother came in with 
her two little children (aged 5 and 7). And the mother could not speak any En- 
glish at all, and the two little children spoke English. And they were being kept 
by this family at the Lutheran Church. And they were rude to the mother, so the 
mother was crying. And she brought them to Yani for Yani to help her work 
with them. So I said to Yani, "What is the problem?" She said, "Well, it's a very 
simple problem, that the children have outgrown the mother, and there's the 
problem. She can't communica* —they don't speak Cambodian and she doesn't 
speak English. They speak English and they don't speak Cambodian." So I said 
to her, "Yani, it's a shame, but we always expect children to outgrow the par- 
ents; but when they're this age, we don't expect that to happen, because when 
they're young they become unmanageable." (ES82-FP-C10, Side 2, 295) 

The Cambodian lessons in the village school are central to the endeavor 
of transmitting cultural knowledge, and language is the most crucial con- 
nector; but the classes do not exhaust the efforts toward cultural preser- 
vation. Thomas amplifier on this point: "What we're doing now is we're 
using the adults as often as we possibly can. We have affairs within the 
village, and it brings Cambodians from all over the city, outside and within 
the village. And there we demonstrate cultural things — dance, games, 
singing, and even, to some extent, religion — to try and keep the younger 
people in touch with what their ancestral background and what their cul- 
tural past was." (ES82-FP-C10, Side 2, 295) Yani Keo cites the New Year's 
celebration as an example of the cultural reinforcement offered by events 
at which Cambodians gather. "The aged people, they are very happy to 
see the games, like at the New Year. We have the games that ihoy used to 
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play, because the children don't care, but the parents care. (ES82-FP-C10, 
Side 2, 379) 

Formal training in literacy is the keystone of th" cultural preservation ef- 
forts organized by Yani Keo; but that keystone aoes not hang unsup- 
ported in midair. It is held up by an arch of formal and informal programs 
by which Cambodian children are educated in their rich traditions. The 
keystone in turn serves as the foundation upon which future programs 
will be based. For instance, Keo dreams of having the villagers publish a 
Cambodian-language magazine or newspaper. (ES82-FP-C10, Side 1, 084) 
Charles Thomas adds, "We're thinking about developing, if we can, a 
larger type of complex that will have more than twenty-three houses. And 
within that [we] will have some shops that will cater to them and their 
needs, and, of course, it will give them the kinds of opportunities [needed] 
to express, to train, and also develop among themselves." (ES82-FP-C10, 
Side 2, 355) Keo would also like to teach Cambodian literacy to refugees 
elsewhere in the city, some of whom have already asked if they could en- 
roll their children at the village school. "In the future my plan is that I 
will talk to the [public] school, to teach them at school, like they teach 
Spanish. If they teach Spanish, why don't they speak the other lan- 
guages?" (ES82-FP-C10, Side 2, 285) No one who knows Yani Keo's drive 
and commitment, her inexhaustible energy, and her simple eloquence 
would doubt that her dream will come true, just as her visions of cluster 
housing and a school in which to teach Cambodian have already been re- 
alized. 



The foregoing has been a report on the school and the village. What fol- 
lows is more in the nature of a report on the research. The Khmer Village 
school is a school in the birthing, not one with a long history or estab- 
lished traditions. It is less stable, less established, and less institutional- 
ized than many other ethnic language schools. Often, no boundary can be 
drawn between activities that are properly the school's and other activi- 
ties undertaken by Yaiii Keo; no board of directors or fiscal officer is 
around to say what is an official school project and what is not. Many of 
the questions posed in the instructions and guidelines provided by the 
American Folklife Center were simply inapplicable to this school. In addi- 
tion, the particular circumstances by which these refugees ar^-lved in 
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Houston imposed an additional set of questions and problems to be inves- 
tigated, some of which are included in the report but others of which are 
not. I have endeavored, both in the research and in the report, to keep 
the school and the activities within its walls a* the center of my interest. 
At the same time I needed to look back in time and place to these peo- 
ple's former lives and at their total educational opportunities today. 

In talking to villagers, both in formal interviews and in informal conversa- 
tions, I foimd it easy to get answers on two topics; what their education 
had consisted of in Cambodia and what educational activities they were 
pursuing here at present. In fact, a perfect conversation opener was 
'Where did you learn English?" or "What grade are you in?" When inquir- 
ing into the villagers' past lives, I was confronted with the inevitable prob- 
lem of the horrors most of them had experienced. My approach was as 
delicate and tentative as possible. As long as we were talking about edu- 
cation, it was relatively easy to avoid painful topics, or, once touched 
upon, to move beyond them. I avoided many of the customary questions 
of personal biography that I would have liked to ask or that I might ask in 
the future, once I know them better. When I talked to a widow, for in- 
stance, I did not feel inclined to interrogate her on tape about the circum- 
stances of her husband's death. Although such topics came up many 
times in my informal conversations with people, I did not pursue them in 
formal taped interviews. Likewise, with those whom I have known since 
last year and with whom I have discussed such topics, I did not want to 
cause them to reiterate painful stories. As a consequence, the **Key Con- 
tributor" forms are not as complete as might be desired — only living chil- 
dren are listed, for example. 



Another problem was inherent in the situation of intervieudng with a 
translator. It must be remembered that many of these people pride them- 
selves on their attempts to spoak English, at the same time that they 
apologize for their inability, When someone answered me in English, I 
deemed it impolite to ask them to elaborate in Khmer, although a transla- 
tor was there who could assist. I felt that it denonstrated respect for 
their English abilities to accept a tentative or incomplete response in En- 
glish rather than demanding a fuller reply in Cambodian. This was espe- 
cially true when posmg questions to the children, who lost all of their 
brash self-confidence when the tape recorder was turned on. Even if their 
English response was monosyllabic, 1 was disinclined to make an implicit 
criticism of their abilities by suggesting that they respond in Khmer. Ma- 
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dorom Huot was there to act as translator when they did not understand 
n\y question or when they chose to respond in Klimer; but if they volun- 
teered English, I did not reject it. Mouk Phon, for example, probably 
speaks better English than he was inclined to demonstrate, but he felt 
very comfortable working through translation and the two interviews with 
him worked very well. 

The question of individual interviews versus group interviews may also 
have influenced the choice of language used. If I were to go back to the 
families and interview one person at a time, I would probably rely more 
on translation and push the questioning further For the initial interviews, 
however, 1 think that the group approach was better — it represented less 
of an imposition on the people, their time, and hospitality. That is, by 
going into their homes and speaking with everyone who was there, I in- 
terfered less with ongoing activities than I would have if I had demanded 
uninterrupted time with each person, supposing that such uninterrupted 
time were even available. 

In my logs of the taped interviews I have reported the on-the-spot trans- 
lations by Madorom Huot and Moni Kou. It would, however, be productive 
to return to the salient portions of the tapes, transcribe the Khmer re- 
sponses, and then translate them in more detail, rather than relying on 
the more summary on-the-spot translations. 

A final word must be inserted on the proper use of quotations from the 
taped interviews. In my tape logs, transcriptions, and the quotes ex- 
cerpted in this report I have frequently transcribed English statements in 
a way that certain scholars might find improper: I have taken the liberty 
of correcting the English words of my informants on occasion. This has 
been done neither casually nor carelessly. After careful deliberation I have 
taken the step with the following considerations in mind, First, in the area 
of pronunciation, Khmer speakers characteristically do not release the fi- 
nal sounds of words (in contrast to America- English speakers, who fre- 
quently emphasize final phonemes, even to the point of exaggeration). 
Additionally, certain of the final consonant clusters that are common in 
English are difficult for Cambodians to pronounce, particularly the conso- 
nant clusters which serve in English as verbal inflections or plural mark- 
ers. As an example, Cambodians might not distinguish in pronunciation 
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between "look" and "looked"; but this does not niean that they are una- 
ware of the difference, or would not make the distinction in writing or in 
deliberate speech. 

I have, consequently, conjugated verbs or indicated plurals correctly 
wherever the meaning was uruxustakable, in spite of the pronunciation. At 
a level of syntax, Cambodian does not inflect or conjugate verbs for num- 
ber or for tense (past and future being indicated sometimes by compound 
verbs, but just as often not being indicated at all, except by context). I 
have occasionally corrected the tense of English verbs, or corrected per- 
son-number inflections. Again, this has been done only where the sense 
was urunistakable. Because the research and the report are intended to 
conrununicate the ideas and intentions of the speakers, not to provide lin- 
guistic data, I believe this procedure to be sound. The tapes themselves 
are the final document, should someone eventually wish to use them for 
linguistically oriented analyses; but for general informational purposes, the 
"corrected" transcripts should be used. 

Finally, I offer a few suggestions for continuing researcn. As I have re- 
marked several times above, tne village school's instruction of Khmer lit- 
eracy can only be understood in light of the total range of formal and 
informal educational institutions and channels by which cultural knowl- 
edge is transmitted from old to young. If work were to continue in the 
Khmer Village, it should be designed to investigate that total range of ac- 
tivities. That would include, for example, mothers "instructing" their 
daughters in cooking (conventional gender roles still apply for many 
tasks), or musician Mouk Phon teaching younger villagers to play tradi- 
tional instruments. The first might be more amorphous and unstructured, 
while the second would likely be more formal and regularized. Research 
would include parents telling their children the traditional heuristic tales 
of Judge Rabbit, or showing them how to garden or harvest. It would in- 
volve more detailed observation of children at the public schools and Gary 
Job Corps and of adults at ESL classes. In sum, continued research would 
more profitably investigate "education within an ethnic community" rather 
than an isolated "ethnic language school." The school itself would surely 
figure centrally in any such research, but to limit our curiosity to the 
physical boundaries of the school building s four walls would be to con- 
strain our possible understanding. 
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School. 

(ES82-197(M)1 7Fp;m) 
Photo by Frank l*ros- 
chan 





Postscri|it-<-March 1983 

Returning to the Khmer Village almost a year after the beginning of field- 
work for the F^)lklife Center\s F'thnic Heritage and Language Schools 
Project in the spring of 1982, 1 found that formal classroom instruction in 
the Cambodian language had been suspen^ 'd, 1 noted that the word "sus- 
pended" was chosen carefully instead of "terminated/' for it is hoped that 
classes can be resumed by tht^ summer of 1983. What factors produced 
tliis turn of events and what lessons can w^e draw from it? 

1$ 



The major problem with the school has been economic — both strictly in 
terms of money and also in terms of time. Madorom Huot has taken a job, 
so the time that she can devote to volunteer teaching has been curtailed. 
She has also enrolled in Houston Community College to pursue a degree 
in chemistry, and study time for those classes is yet another demand on 
her time. Finally, I report with great pleasure that her household has 
grown, through circumstances at which we can only marvel. When she 
spoke to me previously about her three children, she referred to them as 
her three living children. I did not ask further about others, who were 
presumably dead. In December 1981 Madorom's oldest daughter (now six- 
teen) made her way finally to Mairut refugee camp in Thailand, where 
Madorom had been principal of the school. She had been taken care of by 
another family since 1975, and had almost forgotten the name of her 
mother, whom she had last seen when she was only seven. At Mairut 
someone casually mentioned to her that she looked like Madorom. "What 
was that name you said?" she asked, and the person repeated, "Mado- 
rom." It did not take them long to determine that she was Madorom's 
daughter. She has now joined her mother and siblings in Houston, accom- 
panied by members of the family that had adopted her in the interim. Ob- 
viously, these new responsibilities take precedence over Cambodian les- 
sons for the time being. 

The school building continues to be used daily for adult ESL classes. Dur- 
ing my last visit Yani Keo was rehearsing a group of young girls in the 
classical dance style. When Madorom Huot or another teacher is able to 
devote additional time, formal classroom Cambodian language lessons will 
likely resume. 

A similar pattern — for a school to operate for a few months and then dis- 
continue — seems to occur quite often when Indochinese refugees have at- 
tempted to establish language schools. Mong Heng told me that he held 
Kixmer classes at St. Anthony Church in Falls Church, Virginia, for several 
months at the beginning of 1982, until other demands on his time forced 
him to stop. The two Lao language efforts 1 have found out about — in San 
Francisco, California and Murfreesboro, Tennessee — also proved to be 
short-term projects that ended when their organizers could no longer de- 
vote time to them. 

The most permanent lessons about which 1 have heard are the Khmer 
language lessons run by the Venerable Oung Mean at the Cambodian 



Buddhist Association temple in New CarroUton, Maryland. He has con- 
ducted language and religion classes regularly every Saturday for more 
than two years. Although the classes are regular, the attendance is not 
always stable, primarily because of transportation difficulties. 

Finally, there is one additional literacy effort at present which is quite dif- 
ferent from the Lao and Cambodian classes. It is organized by the 
Kmhmu, a highland ethnic group from Laos, now living in Stockton, Cali* 
fornia. They have been conducting classes twice weekly for three months 
in the Kmhmu language. Kmhmu was unwritten until the mid-1950s, and 
even after missionaries devised a Latin-based alphabet, the Kmhmu were 
prohibited froir^ learning it by the central Laotian government. Since only 
a few of the twelve hundred Kmhmu in the United States are literate in 
their own language, they have made it a priority to increase literacy 
among adults and children. An additional problem for them is to develop 
teaching methods and curriculum materials as they proceed since they do 
not have a written heritage and there are no available textbooks. The 
Kmhmu lessons, including both adults and children, are held in someone's 
home, with a piece of painted plywood serving as an improvised black- 
board, and notebooks and pads which the students bring from home. 

These various endeavors, along with the Khmer Village activities, remind 
us of the necessity of minimizing our preconceptions when we search for 
(^thnic language and heritage education. It will likely be a long time before 
any of the Indochinese refugees are able to establish formal schools with 
stable and permanent facilities, faculties, and attendance. The exigencies 
of their economic situation prevent them fron^ devoting the time, energy, 
and money which would b(* necessary to establish permanent scliools. Yet 
lariguage training and cultural education proceed in these communities, 
perhaps not enclosed within a school building or occurring within a set 
time* period every week, but important nevtTth(*less. Studies of cultural 
education among America s ethnic groups must consider the total rang(^ 
of formal and informal educational institutions and channels by which cul 
tural knowledge is transmitted from old to young. Our studies should not 
be limited lo those activities whicfi meet some external standard of for 
inality or permanc^nce, even if such establish(Hl institutions might hv our 
primary focus. Such schools would surely ligun* centrally in our r(\st^arch, 
but to limit our curiosity to the physical bounds of a scliool would be to 
limit our greater comprehension of conununity (nlucation. 



The Mamie School of Soattio 

Seattle, Washington 

Susan DioyerShick 



History of tho Islamic School of SostUs 

From three families and a handful of unmarried students in the early 
1960s, the Muslim community of Seattle has grown to between seven and 
nine thousand persons in the 1980s. The community experienced its 
greatest growtl^i, accompanied by a dramatic increase in the number of its 
school-age children, in the past decade. On February 3, 1980, a small 
group of Muslim women from the Seattle area met officially for the first 
time to found a school. Upon incorpi^i ition of the Islamic School of Seat- 
tle on February 24, 1980, these Muslmi parents and educators became the 
Board of Directors. 

The Parent Handbook, a twelve-page booklet written by the Muslim ad- 
ministrators imd distributed to the school's families, articulates the aims 
of the Islamic education provided by the school. The school's goals are: 

1. To provide our children with an atmosphere, as close to the Islamic ideal 
as possible, in which they can grow and learn as whole individuals, intellec- 
tually, spiritually, and physically. 

2. To strengthen them to meet and to effectively deal with the challenges 
of living in the modem American society. 

3. To instill in them a pride in their heritage by enabling them to approach 
knowledge from a Muslim point of view and by presenting a balanced education 
with as much emphasis on the Muslim world as on the West. 

4. To offer the ultimate in academic excellence so that our children are 
prepared to take an active and dominant role in the world in which they live. 

5. To foster lasting fraternal bonds with their Muslim classmates. 

6. To enable them to master the Arabic language so that they may have 
ready access to the original sources of Islamic knowledge. 



Sister Mary Abdi talking 
over homework assign- 
ments with Rohytnah 
Toulas and Lanya Abdul- 
Jabbar. 
(ES82-197518-1-34A) 
Photo by Susan Dwyer- 
Shick 



The pilot project, a modified Montessori preschool and kindergarten, 
opened on September 2, 1980. During its first year the Islamic School of 
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Seattle shared facilities with the Islamic Center of Seattle, both occupying 
a house owned by the Islamic Center in the city's South End at 4919 31st 
Avenue South. Children between the ages of two-and a half and five were 
recruited by the school's founders. These women telephoned every Mus- 
lim family in Seattle with children in that age range, told them about the 
new school, and urged them to enroll their children. For Ann El-Mosli- 
many, a parent of three teenage children, and the other founders the ap- 
proach was straightforward: **We knew all the families in that category." 
Those contacted responded positively to the solicitations of the school's 
founders, say*^ Sister Ann, since "mothers of Muslim children know our 
children need the support of Muslim peers and Muslim education'' to keep 
them from being pulled in two directions. 

The success of the school's initial, limited offering provided encourage- 
ment and enthusiasr for acquiring an appropriate facility, expanding the 
existing classes, and extending the program to include the upper grades. 
During the spring of 1981, the school's founders gave serious considera- 
tion to the pros and cons of building a school at a new site or buying an 
older building. They finally located a solidly built, two-story schoolhouse 
in Seattle's Central Area. The architecturally impressive structure at 720 
25th Avenue, built in 1930, was first occupied by the Hebrew Academy. In 
the 1960s the city leased it as a public education and youth services facil- 
ity. During the 1970s, however, it stood empty, a target for vandals. The 
building was in sad disrepair when Seattle Muslims purchased it for 
$350,000. 

"I was in Kuwait when they called me about finding the building/' recalls 
Sister Ann. 

It was a lot of money, all in cash, and due in tliree weeks. 1 was asked if I 
thouglu I could raise the money. I didn't know, but upon talking with a family 
friend who know more about these things than I did, it was agreed that I should 
try. I telephoned bac k the decision. The deposit of $50,000 was made and we 
raised what we needed, although it was closer to six weeks by the time all the 
money was raised and the papenvork done. 

BtTor^^ openiiiM for the 1981-82 academic year, the schooKs founders re- 
[jaired the lovely red tile roof of thcMf new l)uikling, painted and put new 
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flooring in two classrooms on the first floor, and made all the changes 
necessary to comply with city and state health and safety codes. Although 
professional contractors, some of whom were themselves members of the 
Muslim community, completed the major structural work, volunteers re- 
cruited from among parents, students, and the Muslim community as a 
whole pitched in on some of the other tasks. During the 1981-82 school 
year yet another group of volunteers renovated a third, larger room for 
the preschoolers. Repairs and renovations have continued as funds and 
resources have become available. In addition, community members have 
regularly donated their skills and materials. For example, artist Jamshid 
Kavoussi handpainted verses from the Qur'an in graceful Arabic script at 
child's-eye level along the building's main hallway and the name "Islamic 
School of Seattle" in English and Arabic above the main entrance. 

In Deceraber 1981 the Washington State Board of Education granted full 
state approval to the preschool and elementary programs offered by the 
Islamic School of Seattle, finding that the school met all fire, health, and 
safety codes and provided qualified teachers for its classes. At the close 
of the 1981-82 school year nearly fifty children between the ages of two- 
and-a-half and twelve were enrolled in the school's three sections: the 
preschool, the kindergarten-first-grade class, and the second-through - 
sixth grade class. The latter two classes constitute the school's elemen- 
tary program. 

Members of the Muslim community throughout the United States and 
abroad (especially in Kuwait, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia) assisted the Seat- 
tle Muslim community with the purchase of the school and have sup- 
ported its continuing renovation and operation. The Arabic word zakat, 
which literally means "purification," has no precise English equivalent. It 
is a Muslim's worship of God by means of his wealth through an obliga- 
tory form of giving to those in need. Zakat funds may also be spent in the 
cause of God for the construction of mosques, religious schools, or hospi- 
tals and for the salaries of those involved in the propagation or study of 
Islam whose work keeps them from having time to earn a livelihood. 

Besides the payment of the obligatory zakat, Islam also urges Muslims to 
give voluntary charity, to the extent they can afford, to those in need. In- 
deed, charitableness is among the most stressed tenets u. Islam. Since 
Muslims are supposed to be always responsive to human need and dis- 
tress, Muslims regard their wealth as a trust from God which is to be used 
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not only for themselves and their families, but for other human beings in 
need as well. The proper Muslim attitude is set out in the Qur'an: 

Never will you attain to the highest degree of virtue unless you spend in 
the cause of Allah out of that which you love; and whatever you spend, Allah 
surely knows it well. (3:93) 

They also ask thee what shall they spend. Tell them: Whatever is spare. 
(2:220) 

Consequently, donations that have been made to the Islamic School of Se- 
attle must be understood not as the largess of wealthy individuals but as 
an act of worship required of all Muslims in the practice of their faith. For 
example, Jodi Shahabi, a volunteer at the school, and her husband are 
students at the University of Washington. They have a small daughter 
who will attend the preschool in September 1982. Like most student cou- 
ples raising a family and going to school, they experience financial con- 
straints. Nonetheless, Sister Jodi assumes her responsibility as a Muslim 
and des'gnates her zakat to the Islamic School. 

Islam is a complete code of life; Muslims must seek knowledge of the 
basic tenets of Islam and relate them to all aspects of their individual and 
social life. In addition, Muslim parents are responsible for the spiritual in- 
struction of their children. The Islamic community has an obligation, 
therefore, to educate its children in the path of Islam. When the Seattle 
Muslim conununity is unable to fulfill this responsibility alone, it is Islami- 
cally correct for Seattle Muslims to approach the worldwide Muslim com- 
munity for assistance. Such an appeal for assistance may have other than 
monetary aims. Husein Saieh, the Arabic teacher in the elementary school 
program, is teaching in response to a sense of obligation. "I am not 
trained in teaching Arabic," he says. "My wife is a linguist and she has 
helped me prepare many of the materials. My training and interest is in 
many fields. For example, I have my master's in urban planning. But, it is 
my obligation to teach Aiabic. Each day I ask if they have found another 
teacher. How can I not teach the students Arabic? It is our language of 
our religion. It is my duty." 

To meet its financial obligations the Islamic School of Seattle has relied 
heavily on donations from Muslim individuals and organizations. The 
school has encouraged individuals and groups to plan fund-raising activi- 
ties. It also charges its students tuition. In addition, the school has initi- 
ated educational projects that will provide income and has begun plan- 
ning for an endowment fund to ensure its financial well-being and 
continuation. 
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In addition to monetary donations, offers of supplies and volunteer labor 
from Muslim parents, students, and community members have frequently 
helped stretch funds even further. A community-wide effort was put forth 
to shape up the new school building for the first day of class last Septem- 
ber, and a similar effort readied the new preschool room for its February 
opening. In addition, members of the community have aided the school 
over and over again by donating needed items. 'Twice our needs have 
been met even before we asked,'' notes school secretary Diana Akhgar. 
'*0n the very day that we had to place an order for additional tables and 
chairs for the classroom, Brother Sami Amin, who deals in salvage, called 
to tell us he had two hundred to donate. On another occasion we decided 
to announce at Juma' (Friday) Prayer service that we needed tricycles 
and other riding toys. Before the announcement was made we were pre- 
sented with several such toys from a family who was moving. Allah is the 
knower of all things!'' 

Two local Muslim organizations, the Islamic Center of Seattle and the 
Muslim Students' Association, University of Washington Chapter, have also 
subsidized the school in the past. The Islamic Center provided the 
school's first home in 1980-81 and substantial loans when the school's 
present building was purchased in March 1981. Currently, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Officers of the CorpOiation, one of the school's two governing 
bodies, is also the Islamic Center's president. Recently the center held a 
summer camp benefit in the school gymnasium. In September just as the 
school was opening in its new building, the local branch of the Muslim 
Students' Association contributed $9,000 to the school's scholarship fund. 

During the 198K82 academic year the school collected tuition from all 
children enrolled in each cf the ten-week instructional quartf-rs according 
to the following formula: 



Fee Schedule on a Quarterly Basis 



P\ill-DhV Tuition 
8:45 A.M,"3:15 P.M. 



Half-Day Tuition 
8:45 A.M.-12:()0 Noon 



1st child 
2n(l child 
3rd ( hild 
4th child 



5th & additional 



$250 
$200 
$150 
$100 
-0- 



$125 
$100 
$75 
$50 
-0- 



The school required tuition payments in full by the end of the third week 
of any quarter, although deferred payment contracts were available. Fami- 
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lies with financial hardship are eligible for partial tuition reductions 
through the scholarship fund, a limited resource which is dependent upon 
donations designated for this purpose. While the school's administrators 
hoped that tuition would cover the salaries of the instructional staff (ex- 
cluding medical insurance payments), in actuality such revenue rarely 
covered more than one-third of that cost in 1981-82. The school also of- 
fered daycare for any child from 7.00 a.m. to 8:45 a.m. and again from 3:15 
P.M. to 4:30 P.M. at a cost of $1.00 per hour. 

School Administration 

The administration and governance of the school is handled by two sepa- 
rate, but related, entities: The Board of Directors and the Officers of the 
Corporation. Members of the Board of Directors helped to raise funds 
within the Muslim community to start the school and remain the over- 
seers of the school's assets. Four Muslim women, Zainab Ubaidullah, Ann 
El-Moslimany, Rafia Khokhar, and Suzette Kakar, have been members of 
the Board of Directors since February 1980. 

In addition; to remain responsive to the community, the school has se- 
lected an administrative board, the Officers of the Corporation, fron -nter- 
estefi community members. This administrative board meets weekly to es- 
tablish future policies, set priorities, and consider day-to-day problems. It 
is in charge of all personnel, curriculum, and budget matters, as well as 
building plans. Board members consult with the school's teaching staff on 
a monthly basis and with other individuals as needed. Currently, six indi- 
viduals are serving on the school's administrative board: Abdul-Raouf 
Mannaa (president), FaizuUah Kakar (vice-president), Suzette Kakar (sec- 
retary), Ann El-Moslimany (fund-raising chairman abroad), Abdullah Ab- 
duljabbar, and Mohammad El-Moslimany. The position of treasurer, for- 
merly occupied by Abdalla Shamia, is vacant; those duties are currently 
being handled oy the board as a whole. 

The school's administrative or office personnel staff currently includes 
two positions. Diana Akhgar was hired in December 1981 as administra- 
tive secretary to take charge of the day-to-day, on-site needs of the 
school in conjunction with the Officers of 'h? Corporation, Decisions 
about the misbehavior of a child, the taking of class photographs, and the 
work of a particular contractc»r are all const'Jered during the weekly meet- 
ings of the board, Daily concerns considered during the weekly meeting 
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may cfitctively crowd out those that are less immediate. Time that might 
be spent in profitable discussion of long-range goals, such as the securing 
of contributions to establish an endowment fund, can easily be diverted 
by hearing about an isolated classroom incident involving one or two chil- 
dren. Because there is as yet no individual at the school with the author- 
ity to make decisions and carry out policy on a daily basis, there is con- 
siderable latitude for administrative confusion and breakdowns in 
communication between and among teachers, staff, parents, children, and 
community members. Consequently, when the school reopens in Septem- 
ber 1982 the board hopes to have secured an administrator who would 
have such authority and yet remain responsible and accountable to board 
members. 




Irene Junejo has been driving the school's econoline van since the Islamic 
School of Seattle opened two years ago. She is employed directly by a 
group of parents to provide transportation for their children along an es- 
tablished route. In addition, Sister Irene drives the van on school field 
trips, such as the hayride to the Aqua Bam & School for the preschoolers 
in May, and provides transportation for those in the school's new Wom- 
en's English Program. The custodial or service persormel staff has three 
members. Mohamath Toulas, father of two of the older grade school chil- 
dren, is the school's custodian. Mohammad Javaharian and Yaghoub Ebra- 
himi occupy small, remodeled rooms in the school's basement in exchange 
for carrying out the responsibilities of security personnel. 

The employment of these individuals is not insignificant. Indeed, a recent 
fund-raising "news update" called attention to it: "An important spin-off of 
the school has been the jobs which we have been able to provide to Mus- 
lims from within the Seattle community." At the time of that newsletter 
Muslim employees included "two preschool teachers, one elementary 
teacher's aid, one Arabic teacher, one secretary, one director of the Wom- 
en's English Program, one school bus driver, and one custodian." The 
newsletter also points out that employment at the school offers special 
benefits to two speciiic groups. "Muslim women who find it necessary to 
work are now spared the difficulties of working in a non-Islamic environ- 
ment," and members of political refugee groups with limited knowledge of 
English and ' American society and culture, who need to support their 
families, can work within a more "supportive and familiar environment." 



The Parent -Teacher Association (PTA) schedules one Saturday afternoon 
meeting a month at the school. Children take home announcements of 
these meetings and their parents are encouraged to attend to get to know 
the other parents and their children's teachers, Meetings of the school's 
PTA are chaired by a president elected by the parents. Other officers in- 
clude secretary, treasurer, publications officer, and bazaar chairperson. 

The agenda for the January 30, 1982, meeting included: transportation, 
the new Arabic teacher, the new elementary school teacher, the new pre- 
school director and room, the school's recent accreditation, upcoming 
PTA elections, and fund-raising. r>'!:ing the school year the PTA's Parents 
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Committee held a series of rummage sales, raising more than $1,000 to- 
ward the purchase of i^i lyground equipment. 

Participation in the PTA has been estimated at approximately 10 to 15 
percent of the parents, a level comparable to that achieved by other PTA 
groups. With under fifty students in the school and several families send- 
ing more than one child, even universal participation would not produce 
more than a handful of active PTA members, however. Moreover, since 
many of the school's families come from non-Westem countries and are 
often uncomfortable speaking English, the involvement in their children's 
education and the participatory role expected of them as parents is still 
unfamiliar. Nonetheless, the Pareyit Handbook emphasizes parental in- 
volvement: "We believe a child's learning experience is complete when 
the school and home make a cooperative effort. The school and the home 
are extensions of one another; our interests are the same, so our actions 
need be also." 



TMclwrs 

The Islamic School's teaching staff changed frequently during the 
1981-82 academic year. Between December 1981 and April 1982 five indi- 
viduals joined the full-time faculty, bringing the total faculty to seven. The 
teaching staff of the school includes: 

(1) Mrs. Ruth Crum, director of the elementary school program and teacher 
of grades two through six, became a member of the school's faculty in Decem- 
ber 1981. She holds a BA. from Seattle University and certification from the 
state of Washington at the elementary and high school levels. She taught for 
twenty years within the Bellevue [Washington] School District. Most recently 
Mrs. Cmm spent a year in Peru and three years in Yemen, teaching primarily 
English-as*a-Second-Language (ESL) in local schools. 

(2) Mrs. Carol Thome, kindergarten-first-grade teacher, was hired in April 
1982. She earned her BA. from the University of Washington, Seattle, specialize 
ing in elementary education. Before coming to the Islamic School Mrs. Thome 
taught for several years in a suburban Roman Catholic school and was a substi- 
tute teacher for the city of Seattle. 

(3) Ummil Khair Ishfaaq joined the staff as director and teacher of the pre- 
school in December 1981. Sister Ummil earned her A A. in early childhood edu- 
cation from Seattle Central Community College. Before joining the faculty she 
operated a successful Montessori preschool program in her hom^ It was the 
first Muslim preschool in Seattle — predating the efforts of the Islamic School of 
Seattle — and many children attended the school specifically for the Islamic at- 
mosphere that Sister Ummil created. She is currently taking additional Montes- 
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isori classes during the summer at a local community college with the financial 
assistance of the Officers of the Corporation. 

(4) Husein Saleh, Arabic teacher for the elementary school program, has 
been at the school sipee January 1982. Untrained in foreign language teaching, 
he draws upon his own experiences in learning English as a second language 
and his wife's expertise as a linguist in preparing his lessons. Brother Husein, 
who is a native speaker of Arabic, came to the United States from Jordan four 
years ago to study for an MA. in urban planning at the University of Oklahoma. 

(5) Mohammad Nasser Jappee, preschool Arabic teacher, joined the faculty 
in May 1982. A native of South Africa, he learned Arabic as a student in Saudi 
Arabia. Before coming to Seattle he taught Arabio to English-speaking students 
in Johannesburg, South Africa. In addition to Arabic language instruction. 
Brother Mohammad has taught calligraphy on occasion to the school's second- 
through-sixth-grade students and has assisted Samia El-MosUmany in teaching 
them Arabic songs for the Islamic Center Camp benefit. 

(6) Azhar Ibrahim, teacher's aid in the preschool, is the only member of the 
present faculty to have started in September 1981, when the Islamic School of 
Seattle opened for its second year. Sister Azhar, who has an MA. in Persian 
studies, is frequently called upon to share her knowledge of religion, the Qur'an, 
and Tclamic history and culture. 

(7) Mary Abdi, who is a teacher's aid in the kindergarten and elementary 
school classes, became a member of the teaching staff in November 1981. She is 
an undergraduate student in anthropology at the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, and has a special interest in elementary education. Sister Mary works with 
Mrs. Crum and Mrs. Thome, assisting with reading groups, homework assign- 
ments, and review exercises while the teachers work with the other students. 
More recently. Sister Mary has been conducting social studies and religion 
classes. 

The faculty is paid on a monthly basis, according to the x^'ullowing sched- 
ule: director of the elementary school, $1,111; director of the preschool, 
$700; kindergarten-first grade teacher, $700; and teaching assistants and 
Arabic teachers, $4.75 per hour. 

Volunteers from Seattle's Muslim community augment the teaching staff. 
For exam|)le, Samia Kl-Moslimany, a college student and daughter of Sis 
ter Ann, iias been teaching Islamic art and music classes in the elemen- 
tary school |)rogram, and Sister Jodi has recently begun assisting with 
reading and special reviews in the kindergarten-first-grade class. Also, be- 
fon^ her marriage and subsequent move to Indiana last fall, Zainab UI)ai^ 
dullah, a ir mber of the Board of Directors and its "Perpetual President," 
taught re i to the kindergarten and elementary school students. 
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Children When the 1981'-82 school year ended on June 11, 1982, forty seven chil- 

dren between the ages of two-and a-half and twelve were enrolled in the 
three classes: preschool, twenty-three; kindergarten-first grade, ten; and 
second through sixth grade, fourteen. Boys outnumbered girls, but not by 
much. More than two dozen families were sending their children to the 
Islamic School of Seattle. These families represented at least six different 
ethnic or national backgrounds and spoke as many native languages. 
Some of the families are in the United States only temporarily, planning 
to return home when a job or degree is finished. For others, America has 
become their new home. Perhaps a quarter of the children were from 
black or Afro- American families. What do these children and their families 
have in common? The acceptance of Islam, the pride in calling themselves 
Muslim, and the desire to learn Arabic, the language of their faith. 

Classes and Curriculum 

The preschool curriculum includes Arabic, primarily vocabulary building; 
pre-reading and pre-mathematics (sometimes using Montessori equip- 
ment); physical activity (organized games and free play in the gymnasium 
or outdoors); and religion (memorization of Qur'anic verses and discus- 
sion of Islamic manners or stories of the prophets). Preschoolers regularly 
participate in the daily requirements of their faith: the teachers instruct, 
help, and show them through example *to make wudu'' (wash) in prepa- 
ration for salat (prayer or worship). While the children usually have salat 
in their own classroom, they often also go to the gymnasium to partici- 
pate in prayer along with the older children, faculty members and staff, 
women enrolled in the Women's English Program, and Muslim visitors to 
the school 

The curriculum for the elementary school program includes Arabic read- 
ing, writing, and conversation; spelling; religion; Islamic art and music; and 
social studies from an Islamic viewpoint. Not all of these subjects are 
taught every day. During the final quarter the second through sixth grad- 
ers traveled to the public library on Tuesday afternoons, studied Islamic 
art on Wednesday afternoons, and learned about Islamic music on Thurs- 
days. The kindergarten first grade had a similar schedule: social studies 
from an Islamic viewpoint Wednesday afternoons, handwriting on Thurs- 
day afternoons. 



The elementary' school children also have regular periods for religious ac- 
tivity. Each school day opens with the recitation of the Fatiha (seven 



verses that must be recited at the beginning of a prayer ritual). Later in 
the morning teachers devote time to helping children memorize Qur'anic 
verses through collective and individual recitation. The afternoon instruc- 
tion includes luvdu and saint, often with one of the older boys serving as 
the imam or leader of the service. 

The time scheduled for each subject or group of subjects varies. For ex- 
ample, the daily religion class in the kindergarten-first grade is a half 
hour, while religion class lasts twenty minutes each day for the second- 
through-sixth-grade group. Wudu and salut add another forty minutes to 
the time set aside in the afternoon for Islamic practices. Generally, the 
time periods in the elementary school range from thirty to seventy-five 
minutes. Arabic instruction takes up at least thirty-five minutes of each 
school day, excluding the time spent on the language as part of the daily 
religion class, salat, Fatiha, and surah recitation (a surah is a chapter, 
part, or book of the Qur'an). Moreover, during the 1981-82 school year 
the scheduling of subjects changed to reflect alterations in teaching staff 
and volunteers, availability of audio-visual materials and equipment, and 
concerns raised by Muslim parents or board members. 

Some of the curriculum materials come from major publishers in the 
United States. The social studies texts are published by Macmillan as part 
of their series Places Near and Far. Other texts are donated by Muslim 
countries through their official government or educational chaimels. For 
instance, the Saudi Arabian Educational Mission to the United States con- 
tributed Arabic-language textbooks. In addition, the school uses texts de- 
veloped, published, and distributed by Muslims through their own publish- 
ing concerns, bookstores, and organizations. For example, the Islamic 
Foundation of Leicester, England, produces The Muslim Children's Li- 
brary, a series of small, well-produced books to help a Muslim child "de- 
velop a frash faith, a dynamic commitment, a strong identity, and a throb- 
bing yearning and urge to struggle—all rooted in Islam." The preschool 
uses Muslim Nursery Rhymes, Assalamu alaikum (Peace be with you), 
and several other books from the series. 

The six members of the administrative board currently establish and su- 
pervise the curriculum, but certified teachers and trained educator-admin- 
istrators who have accepted Islam may be given more authority over cur- 
riculum development in the future. Due to the lack of such trained 



Muslim personnel at the present time, however, these tasks have been the 
responsibility of the board members. In establishing the school curriculum 
they have sought advice from cp» tified teachers and other educators out- 
side the Muslim faith, examined curriculum libraries in this country and 
abroad, and considered undertaking their own publishing program. The 
first book, tentatively expected to be available in October 1982, will be a 
combination workbook and reader for the elementary school children who 
are not native speakers of Arabic. Board members feel this book and oth- 
ers planned for the series could also be u^ed profitably to teach Arabic to 
young, native speakers of the language. Once this project is successfully 
under way, at least one member of the board would like to see the pub- 
lishing venture expanded to include social studies texts and other mate- 
rials. 

In emphasizing the need for such publications, Ann El-Moslimany re- 
marks, '*Maybe 30 percent of the countries the children will be studying 
are Muslim countries, and they are always presented badly, always. I've 
never, ever, ever looked at a textbook that presented a Muslim country in 
a way that I felt was fair." How could social studies lessons that are un- 
biased be incorporated into Arabic readers? "We feel that we could use 
characters, especially, that the children in our school, or other schools — 
there are other Islamic schools in the U.S. — would identify with," re- 
sponds Sister Ann. "Children who have, maybe, Pakistani origin, who go 
back to visit Pakistan. And this is a good place to show what these chil- 
dren would see in Pakistan, what ways they would see that are different 
from what they do in the U.S. And we could do it with various nationali- 
ties; just have a few of these children as the characters in the book.'' In 
addition to providing Western-style books, incorporating illustrations and 
other stimulating and interesting presentation techniques, for their own 
and other Islamic schools, the venture should also return profits directly 
to the school fund. 

The school providci- the textbooks and the children purchase their own 
workbooks. Earlier in the year Ijtah ya sent sent (Open Sesame), an Ara- 
bic version of the popular children's program Sesame Street, assisted 
teachers in presenting Arabic instruction. Produced in Kuwait, the pro^ 
gram made Arabic more accessible to the preschoolers, while making the 
Arabic-speaking children feel a bit more at home, since the program con- 
tained familiar sights, sounds, and people. When Mrs. Crum joined the 
teaching staff as director of the elementary school and teacher of kinder- 
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garten through sixth grade (later, second through sixth grades), she initi- 
ated the weekly walks to the public branch library just a few blocks from 
the school. A bookmobile regularly visits the school so that Ummil Khair 
Ishfaaq, director of the preschool, can select appropriate books for her 
children. 

All of the teachers rely on handouts to reinforce their lessons. For exam- 
ple, Brother Husein prepares sheets with pictures of familiar animals and 
objects, followed by the Arabic name, leaving a space for the children to 
practice writing the correct identification. Sister Mary found that the chil- 
dren in the kindergarten-first-grade group remembered and understood 
the topic of a religion lesson better when she included a supporting exer- 
cise, such as a worksheet to complete or an assigrunent to "draw and 
color what we have been talking about." Later, several of these sheets 
were assembled into reiig.ious booklets made by each child as part of one 
religion class project. Mrs. Crum and Mrs. Thorne rely on similar hand- 
outs, as well as on colored construction paper, recycled computer print- 



Sister Ummil Khair Is- 
haar^, tparhcr and direr- 
tor of the Islamic pre- 
school, distributes a 
morning snack of crack- 
ers and carrots, while 
Brother Mohammad Nas- 
ser Jappee, pre school 
teaching assistant, helps 
a pupil. 
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outs, and other assorted materials to encourage the children and stimu- 
late their imagination. Due to limited resources, the teachers and the 
children have had to be creative. In the preschool Sister Ummil has intro- 
duced the children to "manipulatives'' associated ^Aath the Montesorri 
method of instruction. She has also encouraged the children to explore 
the objects in the classroom and has played "woi d bingo" to increase 
their vocabulary skills. 

The children are tested and graded on a regular basis. The school year is 
divided into four quarters and report cards are distributed to the parents 
at a scheduled parent-teacher conference held at the end of each quarter. 
Each ''card" is actually an 8 ^2 x 14-inch, five-page, pressure-sensitive 
form. This format permits a quarterly report and permanent record of the 
academic (reading, language arts, spelling, handwriting, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, science, Arabic language, religion, art, and music) and per- 
sonal ("listens attentively," "follows directions," "shows respect for au- 
thority," and "works independently") development of each child. An 
evaluation of the effort expended by the child is also possible, since 
teachers have space under each academic subject to indicate how they 
compare the child's effort to his or her o\^ ability. The card also shows 
the "achievement grade," which compares the child's achievement with 
other students at the same grade level. The "key" or ranking procedure is 
the same for both effort and achievement: "good," "satisfactory," and 
"needs improvement." At the bottom of the grade form is a space for 
teachers' comments and a pla^e to indicate promotion or grade assign- 
ment. Each teacher who works with the child fills in the appropriate 
items, giving an evaluation of the child's work during the quarter. Parents 
and teachers are encouraged to request a conference at any time during 
tlie year. Interpreters are often present during such conferences, when- 
ever a language problem might arise. 



Purposes of the School 

The founders and the administrators of the Islamic School of Seattle have 
souglil to provide an Islamic environment for their community \s school- 
age children, not a school for Muslim children in which all of their sul)^ 
jects, except religion, are divorced from their Islamic faith. As Sister Ann 
explains, "It's not that we are trying to pretend that the non-Islamic world 
doesn't exist, but we'd also like to sliow our kids that Islam is everywhere. 
And to let it [Islam] pervade every aspect of what tliey are studying." It is 



this emphasis on an Islanuc atmosphere, more than the teaching of unu- 
sual or religious subjects, that distinguishes the Islamic School of Seattle. 
Islamic religion and Arabic classes are part of the curriculum at every 
level. Formal classes in the Qur'an, Islamic studies, and classical Arabic 
are required of all students in the elementary school program. During 
school hours all children participate in salat, taking their places among 
peers and teachers. 

Those seeking admission for their children are reminded by the Parent 
Handbook that at the Islamic School of Seat Me "education is provided 
within an Islamic framework, and parents should bear in mind that Islam 
is not only a part of the curriculum, but it is the essence of the school's 
being." It is this commitment to Islam as a total way of life that provides 
the framework for the dev:?lopment of the school's specialized education 
program designed to meet .Ul the children's needs — physical, emotional, 
educational, and spiritual. 

There are differences of opinion about the importance of specific subject 
matter and the amount of time spent on different subjects, however. For 
example, there has been discusiion about extending the school day for 
the older children beginning in 1982-83. Instruction during the day could 
then be divided equally between t he study of Arabic and the study of 
subjects in English. The school board members anticipate resistance to 
such a change from the two non-Muslim teachers. "To them, of course, 
this isn't so important. 1 mean, they can't see the importance; but it is 
important, and it's our school," explains Sister Ann. For their part, the 
non-Muslim teachers fully support, the religious premise of the school, 
finding it compatible with their own deeply held Christian beliefs. The 
non-Muslim teachers are, nonetheless, concerned about the amount of 
time allotted to "the basics," the core courses required by the Washington 
State Department of Education, for which, as certified teachers, they are 
directly responsible. 

Yet, even in teaching these basic subjects, both teachers consciously in- 
clude religious principles and the presence of Allan in their lessons and in 
their interaction with the children. During a morning science class, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Crum helped her second-through-sixth-grade class under- 
stand the earth's rotation on its axis, the planet's movement around the 
sun, and the relationship of these activities to day, niglit, and seasonal 
changes. Us,ng a globe and flashlight she and the children portrayed the 
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seasonal changes and talked about the effects on the children's lives. 
"When the days are longer, I can play outside more," realized Mubarak, 
"The time for salat changes," recalled Rohymah. Then, bringing an inter- 
esting and informative science lesson to a close, Mrs. Crum reminded the 
children that such things are not an accident but "part of Allah's plan." 

Still, the ranking order of the important subjects and the allocation of 
time to different classes remain potentially serious areas for misunder- 
standing, even conflict. To be a well-educated Muslim one has to know 
Arabic. Although the "total immersion" Arabic -language plan for the pre- 
school is as yet unrealized, and the "truly bilingual, Arabic-English" ele- 
mentary school program has not been established, the board remains 
conunitted to those programs to generate Arabic fluency among the Mus- 
lim children. During the final quarter of the 1981-82 school year, board 
members supported some changes in the teaching day to accommodate 
more Islam in the subject areas, particularly in those associated with the 
humanities and social sciences. Samia El-Moslimany began coming to the 
school in the afternoons to lead the classes in art and music, emphasizing 
Islamic influences, characteristics, and appreciation. In one art project the 
elementary school children practiced calligraphy, writing the name "Allah" 
and then braiding colored streamers to paste onto the decorative hai id- 
writing. Mary Abdi, an assistant in the elementary program, assumed full 
responsibility for the social studies portion of the curriculum during the 
same quarter. On Fridays Sister Mary would present social studies from 
an Islamic perspective, often focusing on a different country from the 
Muslim world each week. 

The children aged seven to twelve in Mrs, Crum's class know why they go 
to the Islamic School of Seattle: their parents send them. They are also 
quite certain why their parents want them to go: "Here I am with other 
Muslims." "At this school I am able to pray." "I can learn Arabic. I can 
learn to be a good Muslim." "The teachers here arc good. They are Mus- 
lims, like me." The response to my question, "What classes do you like the 
most?" was immediate and unanimous — "Arabic!" In our conversations 
several children suggested other favorites, for example, "Recess!" This re- 
sponse prompted delighted ^Jiggles fn)m other classmates who were trying 
vainly to be serious while being recorded by their now-familiar visitor. 
This distraction aside, all the children focused upon those subjects unique 
to their school: studying Arabic, memorizing Quranic verses, and working 
on Islamic ari projects. Eager to show me how much Arabic they had 
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iearned and to hear their voices on the tape, many of the children volun- 
teered estimates of the size of his or her Arabic vocabulary. 

As to why they like studying Arabic, Lawrence, an eight -year- old boy new 
to the school responded: "I like Arabic because Allah made this kind of 
language." Do they practice Arabic at home? "Yes, it's the language of our 
religion," several stressed. 

All but two of the children now enrolled in the elementary school pro- 
gram had attended one or more schools before coming to the Islamic 
School of Seattle. Consequently, many of them could offer comparisons of 
their experience in those schools with that of being a student at the Is- 
lamic School. "At this school we learn English," said Ibrahim, a boy who 
previously attended school in Saudi Aiabia. Mubarak, an Afro- American, 
emphasized that at the Islamic School he knew that he would receive 
"right lessons." Rohymah, a Cham refugee from Southeast Asia and the 
oldest girl in the class, observed quietly: "We come to learn to be 
Muslims." 

For most of the children school hours provide virtually the only time to 
see one another. With the exception of the Chams, who have largely been 
settled together in city-owned apartment buildings in Seattle, and some of 
the families residmg in university or coll'^ge housing units, most of the 
children and their families are scattered throughout Seattle. One family 
"iveo in suburban Kent, necessitating a trip of sixty miles each day by car 
so the children can attend school. Several of the children participate in 
"Sunday school" at the mosque, learning Arabic and religion in classes 
with some of their classmates. There they are joined by other Muslim 
cliildren who are not students at the Islamic School of Seattle. Although 
tluTc is no official relationship between the mosque school and the Is- 
lamic School, many of the same people are involved in both. For instance, 
Si.stor Samia teaches Arabic to the children in the mosque school on Sun- 
days, and Sister Ann proudly reports, "Our children are the star pupils!" 

In the finai analysis, how do the children feel about attending the Islamic 
School of Seattle? Certainly, they arc glad to be there. During one discus 
sion Jainilla and Iier younger l)n>t}ier Ibrahim spoke excitedly about tlie 
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school, sayiiig, "a few more weeks and we'll be off probation." Referring to 
the official trial period of six weeks for all new students, they were liter- 
ally counting the days until the school would be truly theirs. "Just sixteen 
more days and we'll be real students!" Jamilla enthusiastically reminded 
her brother. Asking the children to help me understand what attending 
the Islamic School of Seattle means to them, I suggested that they at- 
tempt to think about how each of them might describe their school to a 
new child, a child of their own age, coming to their school for the first 
time. 

Jamilla: "Coming to the Islamic Schooi would be like coming 
to a new world" 

Ibrahim: "I would teach him to pray." 

Mubarak: "I would teach him the Arabic alphabet." 

Jamilla: "We have different subjects." 

Mubarak: "We're Muslims and they're not, but we can still teach 
them to be good Muslims." 

Rohymah: "I would show the girls how to cover their heads, so 
they would be comfortable." 
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Escola Oflcialiiiida Portuguesa 
do Taunton Sports Club 
Tho Official Portuguesa School of 
the Taunton Sports Club 

Taunton, Massachusetts 

Marsha Penti 



Eastern Massachusetts, particularly southeastern Massachusetts, has been 
the site of substantial Portuguese settlement since the nineteenth cen 
tury.* New Bedford and Fall River, Massachusetts are well-known as the 
largest Portuguese conununities in the United States. Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, with a population of just over forty-five thousand in 1980,^ has been 
home to the third major Portuguese community within the Bristol County 
area since before World War I.^ Informants estimated that Americans bom 
of Portuguese parentage and Portuguese immigrants in Taunton number 
from 50 to 60 percent of its total population. 

The Taunton Portuguese community has grown dramatically in the past 
two decades as a result of a recent wave of immigration. Older conunu- 
nity members remember the days when the Portuguese were a minority 
ethnic group in Taunton; in 1960, for example, the Portuguese population 
was 5,695.'* Today the Portuguese form the largest ethnic community in 
the city. The existence of a sizeable community base is a prime reason 
that the Escola Oficializada Portuguesa do Taunton Sports Club was 
founded in 1980. 



Claudina Nunes teaching 
a class for the youngest 
pupils at the Portuguese 
School. 
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The Taunton Portuguese school is sponsored by the Taunton Sports Club. 
It is housed in an addition to the club building located on the south side 
of Taunton, in a section known as "Weir Village." As its name suggests, 
this club is organized around athletics, namely soccer. Apparently a con- 
cern with soccer is a consistent feature of Portuguese communities 
throughout the world and numerous Portuguese soccer clubs exist in the 
United States. Taunton Sports sponsors three soccer teams — the Portu- 
guese school team, a junior team, and an adult team which plays in the 
First Division of the Luso- American league (LAS A). 
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Each night I visited the school there was a large number of cars in the 
parking lot. The cars belonged to waiting school parents, soccer players, 
and club members enjoying the fully licensed bar or participating in func- 
tions in the club hall. The club holds periodic fund raising dinners where 
Portuguese dishes, such as came de porco a alentejana (fried pork with 
clams), are served; dancing often accompanies the dinners. On weekends 
the bar's kitchen is open to serve snacks, such as linguiga (Portuguese 
sausage) sandwiches. Members' wives attend the club dinners and dances, 
although women are not active in the club. Antonio Amaral, former club 
president and now school president, explains why, 

Portuguese women usually never get involved in social affairs* To them it's not 
right for a lady to go into a club. The American way is different. We have a 
Portuguese-American club here in town which has an auxiliary group composed 
of ladies; but the inunigrants normally, Tm not saying generally, but normally, 
they don't believe in women socializing into clubs like that. We would like to, 
and try to [have them participate], but they just don't go. 

The club also sponsors some calendrical celebrations. In February before 
Lent there is a camaval dance at the club. In the sununer there is a 
festa or festival on the club grounds during which ethnic foods are served 
and dancing takes place. At Christmas there is a party for school students 
and children of club members during which children under thirteen re- 
ceive a gift from the club. 

In addition to the soccer teams, the club sponsors a folklore group — Ran- 
cho Folclorico do Taunton Sports — which performs traditional dances 
from all parts of Portugal with music provided by its own band. The group 
performs at the club's festa and other Portuguese functions in the area, as 
well as at non-Portuguese events, such as picnics of local businesses. 



History of the Taunton Sports Club 

The Taunton Sports Club began as a soccer team affiliated with the Ward 
5 Athletic Club in 1959. In 1961 the team became independent, renting its 
own club on Weir Street. The club purchased its own building on Oak 
Street in the early 1970s. In 1978 the club purchased its present building 
on Baker Road. 

There are approximately three hundred dues-paying members of the 
Taunton Sports Club; a larger number participates in club activities. Ac- 
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cording to Antonio Amaral, the membership is **one hundred percent Por- 
tuguese immigrants/' While many Portuguese clubs in America, particu- 
larly in nearby New Bedford and Fall River, are defined by regional 
Portuguese origin, Taunton Sports has a membership representing all 
areas of Portugal — continental Portugal, the Azores, the Madeiras, and 
even the former territory of Angola. There appears to be a general con- 
sensus that such a varied membership is preferable because it counter- 
acts discrimination and allows for greater community cooperation. Even 
non-Portuguese can join. 

The other major Portuguese social club in the city — the Portuguese- 
American Civic Club (PACC) — requires Portuguese descent or marriage 
to a Portuguese for membership. It is described as directing its attention 
toward the Portuguese born in America, the Luso-Americans. Both clubs 
share certain responsibilities toward Taunton's Portuguese community. 



The Taunton Portuguese Community 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the school itself, some background 
on the Taunton Portuguese coromunity and its institutions is necessary, 
since the school is community based. School and club members repeat- 
edly emphasized that today the Portuguese live throughout the city. 
There remains, however, a major area where Portuguese traditionally set- 
tle called "The Portuguese Village'' or simply "The Village." It is located in 
the School Street area, north of the city center. The PACC building, sev- 
eral Portuguese markets, such as Matos Variety and Joe's Superette, other 
businesses, and St. Anthony — the main Portuguese parish — are located in 
this area. A second Portuguese church, Our Lady of Lourdes, is in the 
Weir Village south of the city center, where the Taunton Sports Club is 
located. 



The Portuguese markets and businesses throughout the city help to main- 
lain r\)rtuguese traditions. The traditional elements of the Portuguese 
diet— a and a variety of baked goods produced here, as well as 
im|)orted dried fruits, caiuied sardines, and so forth—are easily found in a 
variety of local Portuguese stores and in the supermarket chains. 




In addition to the Taunton Sports Club and PACC, there are several other 
Portuguese clubs in the city. The Portuguese-TVinerican Civic Club is the 
largest, with approximately five to six hundred members. The smallest 



club, with a membership under a hundred, is the Taunton Eagles, a soccer 
club which developed out of Taunton Sports. The Holy Ghost Club, a reli- 
gious organization in East Taunton, has one hundred members. The most 
recent organization established to promote Portuguese culture in Taun- 
ton, both inside and outside the ethnic community, is the Taunton Organi- 
zation for the Portuguese-American Community (TOPAC). Since 1981 its 
120 mer ^ers have assisted newly arrived immigrants through citizenship 
classes and other activities. Membership in these clubs is non-exclusive 
and Taunton Sports members may be members of other clubs. The Portu- 
guese Continental Union, a national Portuguese organization, also has a 
Taunton lodge. 

A major aspect of Portuguese community life occurs during the summer 
when festas crowd the weekend calendar. A festa may be a simple picnic 
without calendrical or historical significance, or it may be a festival with 
religious meaning. Families attend the local festas and travel to ones some 
distance away. The mjgor festa in Taunton is St. Anthony's, sponsored by 
the local St. Anthony parish. The festa consists of a church mass, followed 
by a religious procession through the surrounding streets of the Portu- 
guese village. Afterwards there is a secular segment during which ethruc 
and American foods are sold and carnival events take place. Our Lady of 
Lourdes holds a festa in June and the Holy Ghost Club has one in July. 
The Taunton Sports Club holds its festa in July too. 

The major secular celebration of the year occurred during the course of 
the fieldwork — the Day of Portugal, which honors Portuguese culture 
while commemorating the great Portuguese poet Luis De Camoes. The ac- 
tual holiday occurs on June 10, but the occasion is marked by week-long 
festivities. In 1982 the festivities began on Saturday, June 5 with a flag- 
raising ceremony on Taunton Green in the city center, followed by a show 
by local Portuguese artists. A festa was held in the Portuguese Village on 
Sunday. The Rancho Folclorico do Taunton Sports and four other invited 
folklore groups from southeastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island per- 
formed. Three soccer gam.es took place on Wednesday evening at the 
Taunton Sports field, during which the club's three teams participated. Fi- 
nally, on Thursday, June 10 a dinner and fado performance was held at 
the PACC. The school children commemorated the occasion with an end- 
of-the-year project of essays and draviongs. 



IMory of th« Taunton PortuguoM School 

The Portuguese school was founded in 1980. Antonio Amaral, president of 
the school since its inception, played an integral role in its creation. 
Amaral says that he had thought of founding a school when he was Taun- 
ton Sports Club president in the mid- 1970s, but was prevented by the 
lack of proper facilities. He finds his interest in a Portuguese school natu- 
ral, being the father of four and wanting his children to learn his culture, 
language, and background in an academic way. 

An organizational meeting was held during February or March 1980 to 
discuss the feasibility of the school and assess the means of operation and 
the number of possible students. Some twenty-five parents, directors and 
officers of the Taunton Sports Club, and bilingual teachers attended the 
meeting. The teachers included Joseiino Guerreiro, who has continued her 
interest as present school secretary, and Isaura Amaral, director of both 
the club's and the school's folklore group. 

The Escola Oficializada do Taunton Sports Club began classes on Novem- 
ber 5, 1980. The first year's enrollment numbered forty-two students. 
They were divided by age into two classes, taught by Claudina Nunes and 
Claudina Borges. 

During the first year one class met in the main club hall and the other 
met in a small adjacent room. The unsuitability of the situation inspired 
the construction of a classroom addition to the club during the summer of 
1981. Parents built the school. Antonio Amaral reminisces, "every after- 
noon we used to go there after work, and every Saturday." School vice- 
president Jos6 Gongalves even spent his surmner vacation on the con- 
struction. Some of those involved in the work put up some of their own 
money to purchase initial supplies. The only hired help was an electrician. 
As a result of the parents' involvement in the construction, costs were 
kept to $17,000. Funds were raised, and will continue to be raised, 
through raffles, dances, and dinners. The school remains in some debt. 
Antonio Amaral estimates that it will take two years to repay this. Aft.er- 
wards only general operating expenses, such as electricity and heating, 
will remain. The school pays no rent. 



The school addition was inaugurated officially on June 25, 1982, during 
the visit of the Portuguese secretary of emigration, Dr. Jos6 Adriano Gago 
Vitorino. The cluldren's $10 per month tuition fees should co ^er utility 
expenses, as well as each teacher's monthly salary of $100. Thy? school 
texts, supporting materials, such as maps of Portugal for each classroom, 
and the academic guidance of Emilia Mendonga are provided iree of 
charge by the Portuguese government. Students are only required to sup- 
ply their own notebooks; the school even provides pencils. 

The facilities are excellent: tliree bright classrooms are furnished with 
suitable desks, chairs, and blackboards donated by a local school. A fourth 
room is used as a meeting room and for the storage of texts and school 
files. An outdoor stairwell is the main entrance to the school, although the 
addition is connected internally to the main club building. 

The school's organizers decided from the beginning to make the Taunton 
school an official school or Escola Oficializada Portuguesa, seeking sup- 
port and recognition from the Portuguese Ministry of Education. The Por- 
tuguese government offers aid to Portuguese schools in the United States, 
which includes monetary support, free textbooKs, and guidance from a 
trained coordinator living in this country. Enulia Mendonga is the current 
Inspectora do Ensino Elementar employed by the Service of Basic and 
Secondary Education for Portuguese Overseas. Working out of the Portu- 
guese consulate in Pro\idence, Rhode Island, she is the first person to 
have held this position, having been m the United States for two years. 
There is no cultural agreement between the United States and Portugal 
which allows her to act as an official inspector. She merely acts as a coor- 
dinator for the various official Portuguese schools throughout the United 
States, including schools in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
California. She visits the Taunton school about once a month, meeting 
with teachers and administrators. 

Mendonga said that the first program for Portuguese living abroad was 
begun in France in 1975, and a program started in the United States 
aliout 1977. Portuguese schools in America voluntarily choose to accept 
Portuguese government aid or to remain independent and private. *1t is 
not the Portuguese government who s imposing these schools/ says Men- 
donga. "It's the freedom of the parents that arc interested in the educa- 
tion, to learn the Portuguese culture and language, that makes the Portu- 
guese government aware that they should be interested and help these 
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schools to go ahead in the right way. It's an answer to a call, to the need." 
The Taunton school has used these services since its inception. As Anto- 
nio Amaral notes, "Anything that we need for our school they [the Portu- 
guese Ministry of Education] will give to us, within reason." 

Emilia Mendonga is a trained elementary school teacher and administra- 
tor. She taught in elementary schools in her native Azores for ten years, 
and then worked as an administrator in continental Portugal, after taking 
an advanced course to become an inspector. She makes periodic reports 
to the Ministry of Education in Lisbon throughout the year, and visits Lis- 
bon once a year to make a direct in-service report. 

Mendonga visits the Taunton school on Wednesday, attending classes and 
meeting with teachers for two hours after class to introduce supplemen- 
tary material to the teachers. The texts sent to official schools from Por- 
tugal are the same texts used in homeland schools. Apparently no Portu- 
guese teachirig materials are published in the United States. The materials 
Mendonga presents bridge the gap between the old country texts and the 
American setting. Mendonga writes the supplementary materials herself to 
explain 10 the teacliers how to teach the youngsters. Since Portuguese is 
their second language, they have to be more precise and direct than if it 
were their first language. The method used, called "direct teaching," re- 
lates lessons to daily, realistic situations. For example, during the AprU 
meeting Mendonga presented a lesson plan consisting of a map of a Por- 
tuguese city showing places, such as the post office and museum, to aid 
students on visits to the old country. Previously she had given a lesson in 
which students described their homes in America, comparing them to 
houses in the homeland, based on knowledge obtamed from their parents. 
Mendonga commented that such lessons combine the teaching of Portu- 
guese language, history, and culture. 

An official school must fulfill certain requirements in return for Portu- 
guese govermnent support. Seventy-five percent of the school's teachers 
must be educated in the Portuguese system. Apparently, it has been diffi- 
cult to find such teachers. The most recent teacher hired is not a local 
man, and has to drive a considerable distance to class. To gain the ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Education, the school has to forward teachers' 
credentials and resumes to Portugal via the Portuguese consul in New 
Bedford. Two of the present teachers are certified and experienced in 
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Portuguese elementary school teaching. The third has attended a teacher- 
training school and has taiii^ht in Angola, but is not certified. The school 
is also required to submit periodic reports to the Ministry of Education m 
Lisbon on such things as student enrollment. The local Portuguese consul 
makes occasional visits to the school in an official capacity. 

Not only does the school receive the benefits outlined above from operat- 
ing as an official school, but its students may also take an offici-l exami- 
nation whose successful passage would allow them to enter high school in 
Portugal. No student has qualified to take this examination as yet, but 
some may do so in the spring of 1983. 

Administrators, teachers, and parents consistently praised Portugal for the 
support it has given the school. Faced with the task of operung a new 
school, the founders were happy to accept the supervision and guidance 
provided by the homeland, as well as the financial support (this year's 
grant amounted to just under $1,500) and textbooks. 6ne parent noted 
that he was "touched" to see "the poor Portuguese goverrunent" wanting 
to "help us keep our culture a.id pass our culture to the next ones." He 
wondered "how can they have the courage to do it?" Another parent con- 
trasted the- excellent facilities of the Taunton school with the crowded 
classrooms of his boyhood school on Fayal, where sixty to seventy stu- 
dents of all ages were taught in one room by one teacher, questioning 
hew the Portuguese government could manage to support schools in the 
United States. The teachers especially are grateful for the help provided 
by the coordinator from the Ministry of Education. As Fernando Moreiis, 
teacher and principal, commented on his relationship with Mendonga, "Wo 
are in constant touch with each other. That's why I say it's very useful." If 
he discovers, for example, that a certain lesson does not succeed in class, 
he will call the coordinator to ask for her suggestions on other methods of 
approach. 

Antonio Amaral explains the interest of the Portuguese government as 
follows: 

Portugal is a country of immigrant people, from the beginning, since the Discov- 
eries. And a lot of people have a tendency to look for better days outside, even 
though sometiir"»s they could have the same opportunity in the country. I guess 
it's in our blood. And so they immigrate to all over the world. And the Portu- 
guese government, knowing that, they would like to continue the culture of 
those immigrants outside the country. So they promote the culture and the 
teaching of the Portuguese language and culture outside of the country. 
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He also points out that the Portuguese government receives benefits in 
return for its policy. "But you have to keep in consideration that the im- 
migrants are a big part of income for the country. By tourism and by im- 
proving the relationship between the immigrants and the generations, ac- 
tually they are improving the tourists in the future. That's one of the 
reasons I have; perhaps there are others." 



School Administration 

After the initial 1980 meeting a committee was formed to begin work on 
the school. In the fall of each school year the parents meet to elect the 
school's administration, reflecting the philosophy articulated by Antonio 
Am?ral: "The ideal is to have a school run by the parents.*' Amaral is 
president of the school He is assisted by Jos6 Gongalves, vice-president. 
The school treasurer is Joseph Fresta, a leader in the local Portuguese 
community who, in his retirement years, is able to devote considerable 
time to the school. The only non-local administrator is the secretary, Jose- 
lina Guerreiro, a bilingual teacher. All of them have been elected school 
administrators each year since the school began. 

The administration also includes five elected school directors, many of 
whom are parents. The entire administration meets about once every 
three months, althougti pressing needs are addressed without a meeting. 
The administration is responsible for everything, including the collection 
of the $10 tuition fee from each student. 

Officers are often in attendance on school nights. Gongalves is always 
present to open and close the school, as well as to take care of school 
business, such as correspondence with the Ministry of Education in Lis- 
bon. Perhaps he will even call parents of absent students. The school 
principal, F'ernando Morais, is appointed by the school administration and 
the Portuguese consul. He assumes responsibility for the educational as- 
pects of the school. 



Pflponts 

Parents of school children have been most supportive of the school. Anto- 
nio Amaral sees their intc^rest as essential to the future of the school. ' IVs 
to make sure the school goes ahead. Nobody else, more than the parents. 
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will be interested in the kids' education. Right? We are there now; one of 
the reasons Vm there now is cause my kids are there now. . . . Some day 
... it will be the other parents' turn." 

There is no formal, PTA-like organization at present, although there are 
plans to have one in the future. Parents frequently stop to talk with 
teachers after class. The teachers say that they enjoy speaking with them. 
As Principal Morals, who also teaches, said, "That's how I get my informa- 
tion. That's how I learn a great deal " 

The parents receive periodic information on their children's progress 
through report cards. This close contact is maintained because, as Morals 
says, "I inform the parents of everything that goes on. Everything! I don't 
want any surprises." Antonio Amaral observed that, since Portuguese is 
spoken in the students' homes, parents are aware of the children's prog- 
ress. "I believe it's easy to keep an idea. ... All the parents speak Portu- 
guese, and I believe they can recognize the progress of the young kids." 

Transportation, tuition expenses, and home supervision are the parents' 
principal obligations toward the school. Such obligations can occupy signif- 
icant time. The reasons some parents do not choose to send their chil- 
dren to school include a lack of tuition money or time to transport, their 
children to and from school. The administration has considered running a 
bus service to assist transportation. 

Another explanation for lack of participation on some parents' part is that 
recent immigrants are concerned only with the adjustment to American 
life and the learning of English. A general apathy toward education was 
cited. Another frequent comment was that student attendance reflected 
regional differences. Immigrants from mainland Portugal are more inter- 
ested in culture and education. Tht- majority of the students' i)arents 
were burn ui\ tht* contijient, whcrtMS the majt^rity of F\)rTuguese in the 
community are from the Azores. 

All parents inter\'iewed were born in Portugal or a Portuguese territorN'. 
Asked why they sent their c hildren to Portuguese scliool, most |)arents 
responded that they wanted them to learn the Portuguese language and 
to study l^)rtuguese culture and histor>'. One father saw it as an obliga- 
tion to send his children, saying, "As a father I should send my children 
to the school." Another father remembered his first years in America dur 
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ing the late 1950s, when he could not find someone easily who could 
speak both Portuguese and English; he hoped his children, as bilingual 
speakers, might be able to help new immigrants. He also viewed his chil- 
dren's bilingualism as assisting them in finding better jobs. 

Another common impetus cited for sending children to the school was so 
that they could communicate with non-English-speaking relatives, both in 
the United States and in the homeland. The occasions for speaking Portu- 
guese in America most often mentioned were at the dinner table, in the 
presence of grandparents,"^ or at celebratory Portuguese events, such as 
weddings and festas. Many students have visited Portugal or are intending 
to make a visit. One father spoke of his desire to take his children and 
wife to look at the house on Fayal in which he was born to celebrate his 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. He felt his children's Portuguese educa- 
tion incveased the likelihood of a memorable trip. 

ClasMS and Curriculum 

The school operates Monday and Wednesday evenings from 5:00 p.m. to 
7:00 P.M. During the 1981-82 school year there were sixty-two students 
enrolled in the school. The students come primarily from Taunton, al- 
though a few come from neighboring Raynham. A couple of students be- 
gan classes in the middle of the year, and a few dropped out; but the 
basic enrollment has remained constant. 

There are three classes — beginning for students from seven to eleven 
years old, intermediate for the eight to twelve age group, and advanced 
for the thirteen to seventeen year olds — taught respectively by Claudina 
Nunes, Jose Malhinha, and Fernando Morals. The students are divided by 
age, rather than simply by language ability. 

During the course of the tif^idwork I attended a session of (*ach class. 
Classes enii)lKisized Portuguese language training, with the chosen texts 
being analysed word by word. There were also written exercises, includ- 
ing spelling and dictation. Conversation was encouraged as welL Tht ex- 
act h^sson content and teaching methods were determined by the level of 
the students and the judgment of the teacher. 
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The beginning class was devoted to language study — reading aloud, writ- 
ing texts, spelling words, and conversation. Nunes noted that her greatest 
problem was to teach her students to speak Portuguese well. As a result, 
she tried to draw students into conversation whenever possible, either 
during the study of the text or through a discussion about the children's 
faroilies in Portugal. 

'ihe intermediate class was based directly on the day's text, with students 
reading the text, taking dictation, ar . working on spelling. Comprehension 
and grammar were emphasized; students also coT\jugated various verbs 
and nouns used in the basic text. 

In the advanced class the lesson, based on the day's text, aimed at com- 
prehension of the subject matter, grammatical imderstanding, and proper 
spelling. Morais tried to draw his students into Portuguese conversation 
throughout the class because he feels student skills in this area are most 
in need of attention. 

My observation, corroborated by interviews with teachers, revealed the 
major emphasis of the school to be Portuguese language training. Because 
mc students lacked Portuguese fluency, the class level in Portuguese 
school was lower than in American schools. History and other subjects 
were taught in the school, but they typically constituted an indirect ap- 
proach to general language instruction. In the beginning class, for exa.n- 
ple, there was a discussion of a project in which students would write let- 
ters to their families in Portugal Students drew comparisons between 
elements of life in Portugal and the United States throughout the discus- 
sion. "All we do here is to compare America to Portugal . . . says Clau- 
dina Nunes. "Something we got in America, we got in Portugal You know, 
they are just kids, but I choose the easier way to take them to Portugal — 
in thinking/' On the night I observed the class such comparisons were 
made by students v/ho actually had visited Portugal 

Again in the imermediate class actual language learning was emphasized 
and other subjects entered the lesson obliquely. For example, Malhinha 
explained some basic science concerning the sun as part of text compre- 
hension. He also made a comparison to the homeland while discussing the 
text, noting that one could not see the sea in Taunton, but that in the 
Azo'^es *'all the time we see the sea around us." He explained that sub- 
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jects such as mathematics were left for American schools, and Portuguese 
history weis done in the advanced class; in this classroom history was 
mentioned only to elucidate a particular text, because teaching Portu- 
guese history is difficult. "We have a big problem with Portuguese history, 
cause it's more than eight lundred years." 

Fernando Morais, teacher of the advanced class and school principal, elab- 
orated on the subjects taught in the Portuguese school. He emphasized 
that the basic subject was language itself. Each class includes reading, 
spelling, conversation, and social studies, which he defines as "The way 
the people live in Portugal . . . where the population is . . . the Portuguese 
climate, the main products grown, the main source of Portuguese in- 
come." OiUy the advanced class studies Portuguese history as a separate 
subject. 

As previously noted, the texts are provided free of charge by the Portu- 
guese Ministry' of Education, except for a few purchased in a New Bed- 
ford Portuguese bookstore when the school began. Many bear ^ Taunton 
Sports stamp— ESCOLA OFICIAL DO ENSINO PRIMARIO DO TAUNTON 
SPORTS CLUB, INC^BAKER ROAD/TAWJTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
02780~and the Portuguese Ministry of Education stamp— OFERTA/ 
INSTITUTO DE CULTURE E LINGUA PORTUGUESA SERVICOS DE EN- 
SINO BASICO E SECUNDARIO PORTUGUES NO ESTRANGEIRO. The 
paperback texts are colorful, recent publications from the late 1970g and 
later. All of the texts are used in schools in Portugal as well. 

Until just before my field work began there had not been sufficient texts 
for each class. Trying to treat each school equally, the Portuguese consu- 
late forwarded only three to five copies of a text, forcing the teacher to 
use several texts in one class, or to make offset copies for each student. 
The teachers are encouraged that there are now finally enough copies of 
texts for each class, '^"he Ministry of Education also has provided a map of 
Portugal, dictionaries, and literary works for each classroom. 

Those interviewed emphasized that all teachers are free to choose the 
text and specific lesson they wish. Sometimes teachers proceed sequen- 
tially through a particular book. At other times they may skip from text to 
text. 
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Fernando Morais noted that he chose suitable lessons which would be un- 
derstandable to his students. For cases in which aspects of the lesson 
were foreign to his students, he acted as a bridge between the Portuguese 
setting of the book and the American setting of the students, Morais gave 
the example of encountering texts which mentioned birds native to Portu- 
gal but not to the United States, which he described before proceeding 
with the text. 

Just as the teacher acts as a bridge between text and student, the Portu- 
guese Ministry of Education coordinator, Emilia Mendonga, also is faced 
with the job of adapting curriculum to the American setting. At the 
monthly meeting with teachers she presents materials she has written for 
Portuguese schools in the United States, During the April meeting which I 
observed she explained several sets of duplicated pages to the teachers, 
including a map lesson to familiarize students with a typical Portuguese 
enviromnent and an exercise which allowed them to purchase a stamp or 
bus ticket. 

Teachers are actively involved in the process of selecting appropriate 
books. Fernando Morais showed me one book, Inui^ens de Portugal., 
which had impressed him as particularly valuable, *1n other words, by 
reading this book the person is going back home, like on a tiip/' There 
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are only a couple of copies of this book available; as a consequence, he 
has been able to use it only in a limited way. He is ordering copies for 
each of his students for next year, as well as for interested parents. The 
book describes each part of Portugal, presenting traditional recipes and 
songs. 

Several of tlie books sent by the Portuguese Ministr>' of Education are not 
actual texts, but are books on subjects such as the selected texts of the 
famous poet Luis De Camoes. In the future the books sent from Portugal 
ma> serve as the basis of a Portuguese library for students, parents, and 
interested members of the community. 

Thf* three teachers stressed the difliculty of teaching only four hours a 
week at a time of day when the children are tired. The students come to 
Portuguese school having already spent a full day in American schools, 
attending ttie school at their customary diiuier hour. Nunes and Morals 
botli said thf\y wx)rked to gain students* attention thn)ugh games, Clau 
dina Nunes, for example, divid(\s tier class into two teams which compete 
in a dictation exercise at the blackboard. The children obviously loved the 
exercise and cheered when she announced it. Nunes als(» places examples 
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of the best student work on the classroom walls. *They get so excited, 
and this way I think I can take tlteir attention to what I am doing/' she 
says of her methods. 

Morais ran a week-to-week spelling contest for his advanced students, 
with each student competing for individual points. The four winners re- 
ceived a copy of one of the general books sent from Portugal. Judging 
from the intense discussion by students concerning the contest rules, it 
was clear that Morais captured their attention. 

A constant theme expressed by both parents and teachers was the inten- 
tion that Portuguese school work should not interfere with students' 
American school work. The Portuguese school teachers never gave any 
homework assignments to their students until recently. They are now ex- 
perimenting with limited amounts of homework. For example, Morais 
asked for four-sentence essays, and was pleased with the results. ''Usually 
I ask them to do things which get them together with their parents on 
finding out things about the old country — old stories, traditions," he ex- 
plains. "That way, father and son, father and daughter get together and 
talk about old . . . the things in their motherland. The kids can learn an 
awful lot by doing that." 

Certain special projects are carried on throughout the school year. The 
advanced class made drawings depicting Portuguese emigration around 
the world which were sent to the Ministry of Education in Lisbon to com- 
pete with those of Portuguese school students outside the homeland- 
Other projects of limited length included the one undertaken by the be- 
ginning class of preparing its own newspaper O Nosso Journal 

The major project of the school year was in honor of the Day of Portugal 
on June 10. This year's theme, announced in Lisbon, was 'The Day of 
Portugal and Portugues*^ Communities." Principal Fernando Morais se- 
lected as the school's essay theme *'Please explain in your own words in 
what way have the Portuguese contributed to the development in our 
community." Students also made drawings on the theme. The essays and 
drawings were displayed in the school's hallway for viewing by parents 
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and friends during the Day of Portugal soccer games held at the club on 
June 9 and after graduation on June 25. 

The drawings depicted Portuguese- owned neighborhood markets, garages, 
and furmturc stores; the Portuguese schocl itself; various Portuguese oc- 
cupations in the area, such as fishing, farming, and factory work; and Por- 
tuguese homes with grapevines in the yard. The essays described how the 
hard-working Portuguese are employed in local factories or operate their 
own businesses. They described soccer, festas, and elements of the ethnic 
community communications system such as Portuguese newspapers, radio 
stations, and television programs. The pervasive influence of Portuguese 
food on the surrounding population was also a constant themc^. The Por- 
tuguese consul was so impressed by the work that he awarded special 
first- and second-prize certificates for drawings and essays to students 
from each class during the graduation ceremony. 

Steve Almeida, an eighth grader in the advanced class, described the Por- 
tuguese community in a prize-winning essay translated for me by Fer- 
nando Morais: 

The dream of the Portuguese when he goes to a different country is to improve 
and better his way of life. When he arrives, he works hard, saves his money, and 
makes lots of sacrifices in order to make his dreams come true. The Portuguese 
immigrant is a hard worker. He likes to pay his debts, because he is honest and 
proud. He wants to have nice and beautiful things and he keeps his name clean. 
Lots of Portuguese buy old houses. They make improvements and they become 
just like new. Other Portuguese have their own businesses, for instance, Antonio 
Amaral, Mr. Caramelo, and Jose Femandes, and many others. Others go to 
school and study. Later they become lawyers, doctors, teachors, and priests. 
One of the most important figures is Cardinal Humbert© Metieiros. Others work 
in markets, factories, and offices. The streets where the Portuguese live keep 
looking much better. The houses have been improved. There are beautiful gar- 
dens, beautiful statues of saints near the beautiful houses The Portug?iese like 
to maintain their traditions; that's why we have our festas, mosiiy religious, at 
Santo Antonio church and Nossa Senhora de Lourdes, at the PACC, Taunton 
Sports and our school, and the Day of Portugal. 

Student Language CapabilHios 

Students come to tt;e Portuguese scliool witli a i)reviou.s kiujwltxjge of 
Portuguese. The majorit\' of students have i)arerUs liorn ir. Punugal and 
many were born in Portugal themselves. The typical home situation fmds 
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students hearing their parents and grandparents speak Portuguese while 
they reply in English. Antonio Amaral talked about such a situation in his 
family. "We always speak Portuguese. The kids answer in Ehglish. We are 
so involved that we sometimes don't recognize that they're speaking En- 
glishi back to us. The two languages work simultaneously. We don't try to 
correct them, that's why they understand. But they're kind of lazy speak- 
ing it, 'cause they're afraid it's not conung out." 

The primary aim of the Portuguese school appears to be to provide the 
students with an increased fluency in Po* . .guese. "In this school that's 
what we're doing — ^we're pursuing the improvement in the Portuguese 
language," says Principal Morals. 

We want them to learn and improve. But, of course, we know the Portuguese 
language is going to be their second language. We want to maintain our culture, 
and our customs, and everything, but we have to realize that EngUsh is the first 
language and Portuguese will be their second language. But, of course, when 
they meet Portuguese people, they socialize in Portuguese functions and they 
are going to ust ... the Portuguese language. It won't be lost there. They know 
how to communicate and they know how to deal with those things. 

The students' prime fluency in English intrudes upon the classroom situa- 
tion and general school environment. One night, while setting up a tape 
recorder before class, I overheard some girls having an English conversa- 
tion in the classroom. A boy entered the room, took a look at me, and told 
the giris, "This is a Portuguese school, not English!" One giri replied that 
class had not begun and continued to speak English. 

Students always spoke English with one another before and after class. 
During class students continued to address each other in English. Clau- 
dina Nunes, iike the other teachers, found it impossible to limit classes to 
Ponu^ue:;e language usage. "We can never get this from the kids," she 
says, "because they already riave the idpa to speak in English, even if they 
are joking or anything. They just try to speak English . . . , they just speak 
English. All the time I say, 'No English, just Portuguese!' But forget it!" 

English fluency creates certain difticulties in learning Portuguese. Ad- 
vanced students, for example, already have a good knowledge of English 
grammar, which may confuse them at times. Morals laughed as he told 
liow he would exi)lai»i certain grammatical rules and students would tell 
him, "No, you are wrong!" based on their understanding of English gram- 
mar. 
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In his short time at the school the intemediate teacher Jose Malhinha 
has seen progress in the reading and writing abilities of his students. Mo- 
rais, the teacher of the advanced class, gauges the improvement of his 
students by the fact that he no longer has to remind them continually not 
to speak English. "At first they were shy [to speak Portuguese]. Now 
every day they are more and more comfortable." 

Students 

The students have mixed attitudes toward attending Portuguese school. 
They frequently exphined that they go to Portuguese school because 
their parents want tnem to go; yet there are others who were excited 
about Portuguese school and said they would attend without parental 
urging. Most teachers and administrators, however, would agree with Fer- 
nando Morais's assessment: "I believe a good part of them are there be- 
cause their parents want them to be." 

Since the Portuguese live throughout the city, students may come to 
school without knowing other students. The children are able to meet 
new friends at the school and develop a social network with a Portuguese 
affiliation. "I guess in this school everybody has something in common 
with you 'cause you're Portuguese and the same thing at home. Whereas 
in [high] school your culture i.': different from everyone else's, and you 
might not have as many things in common," explains Teresa Amaral, a 
student in the advanced class. Students are enthusiastic f \ >ut the new 
frienr's they have made through Portuguese school, and u ked of tele- 
phorjng their friends or even visiting them at home. Other students said 
thoy had the same friends in both Portuguese and American school. 

Speaking of what they havv learned at Portuguese school, students em- 
ph.asized language skills, mentioning improvements in writing (especially 
spelling) and speaking. Steve Almeida felt he had improved in his Portu- 
guese reading and writing skills, but thought his greatest progress was in 
his speaking skills. Teresa Amaral was enthusiastic about her improved 
Portuguese skills, especially her ability to write letters to a girl she had 
met on a recent trip to Portugal. Parents also told of seeing children read- 
ing Portuguese newspapers in the home, or of noticing their impioved 
comprehension of the language at functions, such as plays performed in 
Portuguese. 
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Witiiout exception teachers indicated that they taught in the Portuguese 
school out of love for teaching and love for their culture. The teachers' 
salary of $100 per month certainly does not compensate them for their 
efforts of teaching classes, attending teachers' meetings and school func- 
tions, :xid preparing and grading lessons at home. All of them hold full- 
time jobs outside of Taunton and have to rush to arrive at school on time. 

Fernando Morais expressed the wish that he could teach full time, rather 
than work as a manager at Christy's Market. "I'll be planning to teach for 
as long as I can. I love this!" Claudina Nunes, who provides a waiim, ma- 
ternal guidance for her yoimg students, comes to i,ne school tired from a 
day's work as a machine operator. After class she resumes her home du- 
ties by cooking supper. The vitality she exhibits in class fades when she 
leaves the school. "Over here I'm just excited, I don't feel nothiiig. But 
when I get out of here, oh my God!" Jose Malhinha was happy to accept 
the position recently offered him by Principal Morais, his former class- 
mate. *1 never talk about the money, because I know they don't pay too 
much. ... I like to teach again my own language." 

The teachers possess the background of teacher's training and teaching 
experience in the Portuguese elementary" school system required by the 
Portuguese Ministry of Education. All three teachers emigrated to the 
United States as adults, accompanied by their immediate families. While 
they have had experience in the Portuguese system, none were familiar 
with the textbooks now used in the Portuguese school in Taunton. Mal- 
hinha explained that there was only one official book for each class before 
the 1976 revolution in Portugal; but numerous books have been written 
since. 

Despite some adaptation, the curriculum of the official Portuguese school 
in Taunton is rooted firmly in the Portuguese system. Jose Malhinha made 
some interesting comparisons between the two systems, however. 
Throughout the class I observed he made comments contrasting proce- 
dures in Portuguese school with those in American schools. Ke observed 
that Portuguese students write in script on standard-size paper, while 
American students print on all types of paper He was also surprised that 
his present students chew gum in class, in homeland schools there is 
strict discipline. There is, nevertheless, considerable discipline in the 
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Taunton Portuguese school, reinforced by parental cooperation. One 
mother was overheard telling a teacher to pull her son's ears if he did not 
behave, and a young boy commented that the main difference between 
Portuguese and American schools was that the Portuguese school teach- 
ers are more ctrict. 

The teachers meet monthly after a Wednesday class. Emilia Mendonga 
usually attends these meetings to introduce supplementary materials. 
Principal Morais leads these sessions in her absence. There is no interac- 
tion with teachers from other Portuguese schools in the area. 

Considering the American setting, the requirements for teachers are 
somewhat demandirig — copies of teachers' certificates of graduation and 
resumes must be forwarded to the Miiustry of Education in Lisbon by the 
New Bedford Portuguese consul for approval. This process takes several 
months and, therefore, the school began without approval. All teachers 
have '>een approved to date and the school has not had to give up its 
official status. Principal Morais feels that finding additional teachers will 
not be a problem. When one second year teacher was forced to quit sud- 
denly at the end of the year, he located his former classmate Malhinha, 
whom he knew was qualuled. 

Purposes off the School 

The primary reason given for the existence of the school is language in- 
struction. The teachers are veiy conscious of the importance of language 
study. 'They should learn Portuguese too. I think it's very important that 
they learn Portuguese like they learn English," says beginning class 
teacher Claudina Nunes. 

First thing is, this way they can communicate with the family. Because, like you 
see, we got a lot of kids, they have grandparents here, and it's sad they cannot 
deal with grandparents 'cause they don't know, you know, they don't speak 
English. ... We think it's sad. And they go, you know, so often to Portugal to 
\isit with the family over there, and [when] they go, they don't speak nothing 
Portuguese. They don't understand what the family . . . means or they talk about. 
We think this way — the English is . . . the first language for everybody, but to 
learn the second language, their language, is going to be better, for the good. 

Malhinha forsees the day when the students, competent in both English 
and Portuguese, will graduate from colleges and technical schools and will 
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be an asset to the Portuguese community, assisting other community 
members who are not fluent in English. Fernando Morais feels language 
preservation is a means of preserving culture. **More or less, it starts with 
the parents/' he says. "The parents come to us, and they say *We want 
our son or daughter to learn the language and the history/ Some of these 
kids were born there (Portugal], Some were born here. But there is this 
concern on the part of the parents for the children to learn the language, 
the correct way to speak fluently, because we want to preserve our cul- 
ture and we want them to pass our culture to future generations as well/' 
Elaborating from his own experience, he adds: 

If the kids are tired, the teachers are tired too [laughs]! We have a whole day's 
work in our own jobs too. What happens is the children only see the present 
now. But later in life they will say '*I should have learned Portuguese, why 
didn't I learn Portuguese!?" This is an example I see everyday. I see people from 
Portuguese descent, and they were bom in this countrj-, and they say "Why 
didn't I listen to my grandmother, grandfather? I could have learned the lan- 
guage with them." 

Parents view the purpose of the school in both practical and cultural 
terms, Candido Almeida, parent of two school children and a school direc- 
tor himself, spoke of the general enriching experience of learning several 
languages. Almeida also sees his children's learning "the language of their 
ancestors" as a basic part of the preservation of their ethnic heritage. He 
described the preservation of culture as being like constructing a build- 
ifig — you have to start with a foundation or the building will be de- 
stroyed — and lariguage is the foundation of culture. 

Antonio Amaral, school president and father of three students, sees his 
children's language training in practical and ethnic-heritage terms "I like 
for them to learn the language, first c' all, because it's a plus in whatever 
they become in the future. Secondly, it's to preserve our customs and 
ways, and that means a lot because, not that were different, but every 
ethnic group is different. And we like to have things thai we'd like to pre- 
serve in our culture." Later he elaborated on the school's function. "I 
think the school helps by teaching our youngsters our essential things, 
you know. Also, by getting them together with one another, they lose that 
shyness that they would have if they were not togMher. In American 
school, I believe, ^.any of them avoid to say ^I'm Portuguese,' or even to 



say a word in Portuguese, But by being together with so many that speak 
the sarr.e language or think the same way, they might not be ashamed, 
and they might be aware of the fact they're also important/' 

Amaral also sees the Portuguese school as serving the local society and 
country at large: 

But, nevertheless, we're doing a service to this country. In a way weVe prepar^ 
ing better citizens for the future, because Vm sure they [the students] are going 
to stay here for the rest of their lives. And giving them extra knowledge of an- 
other foreign language, makes it easier for them to learn French or Spanish in 
the future, if they want to take those courses in the high school It will prepare 
them better for high school also, because they already have experience with a 
foreign language. And it keeps them, above all, out of the streets in their free 
time, which is a problem, because most of the kids today don't have anything 
else to do after school. If they are out in the street, they get into problems. 
After all, it's a social service. 

Reiterating his belief that an ethnic language and heritage school, such as 
the Taunton Portuguese school, serves the good of the country, Amaral 
addressed a final interview comment to the American government: 

Fd like to know how the American government sees this project in these 
private schools. . . . They do encourage or don't they? Is that a pro or against the 
principles? I think that's a fair question. To me, I think it's a pro, because this 
country is not any longer a melting pot. We all have something different to of- 
fer, and the more we offer, tlie better the country will be. Right? We cannot say 
just the Irish are the good ones, or the English, the South Americans, or the 
colored people. They all have something good and something bad 

Twenty-two years ago, when I came, there was the tendency that we all 
have to be American regardless. We all have to melt into it, you know, it was 
the idea, that ideal. Then it changed with the bilingual programs and the trying 
to accept everyone's ideas and cultures, which is good. Its good! That's what 
made this nation : ^ig, so great — right? — was everybody working to the same 
goals — a better life for everybody. That's my comments. 

The role of the Portuguese school in maintaining the Portuguese ethnic 
heritage must be judged against the background of the local community. 
The graduation ceremony on June 25 underscored the Portuguese sense 
of community. The highlight of the occasion was the official visit by Dr. 
Jose Adriano Gago Vitorino, the Portuguese Secretary of State for Emigra- 
tion, whose department supphes the funds to support official Portuguese 
schools in the United States. He inaugurated the school addition and gave 
the key graduation address. The graduation ceremony rang with culturally 
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important phrases, such as ''Portuguese community," "our culture," "our 
language," and "the Portuguese family/' Students delivered dramatic inter- 
pretations of Portuguese poetry, and the honored speakers — Dr. Vitorino, 
the New Bedford Portuguese consul, the president of the Taunton Sports 
Club, a local Portuguese priest, and the school president — praised the 
community for its work in maintaining the Portuguese heritage through 
their school 

Mum off tiM Escola Oficialbtada Portuguasa do Taunton 
SpoitaCliib 

The school anticipates continued growth. After the graduation ceremonies 
school president Amaral said that next year he hopes to have an addi- 
tional Tuesday and Thursday session. He also noted that, based on the 
size of Taunton's Portuguese community, a two-hundred-student enroll- 
ment could be expected in the future. Some advertisements of the school 
will be placed in Portuguese newspapers and churches in the arer» to at- 
tract students, but no concerted campaign will be launched. Amaral pre- 
fers to have students come to the school voluntarily. "It's available to 
those who want it;" 

Amaral would like to have tape recorders and slide projectors available at 
the school to take advantage of additional materials offered by the Minis* 
try of Education. He also hopes to develop extracurricular activities in ad- 
dition to the soccer team and folklore group for the students. *'It's a mil- 
lion things we can offer if we have the money and facilities." 

Fialdwork Tachniquas 

The informants in thi* project were most cooperative. 1 feel that being a 
native of the area helped to provide credibility for me. I came to this 
project unfamiliar with Portuguese culture, which I remedied through re- 
search, and without the Portuguese language, although I did have my col- 
lege French. Since all my informants spoke English, I was able to feel 
comfortable in the field situation and do not feel that my lack of Portu* 
guese was detrimental to the project. Comparing this work to my previous 



experience of working in a language other than English in which I was 
fluent, I believe that my unfamiliarity with the Portuguese language and 
culture was advantageous to the project — it allowed me to distinguish 
Portuguese ethnic characteristics from the perspective of an outsider. 
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I would like to thank the administrators, teachers, par^^nts, students, and 
friends of the Escola Oficializada Portuguesa do Taunton Sports Club for 
their generous cooperation. This project could not have been accom- 
plished without their kind assistance and continuous aid. I would like to 
offer special thanks to those who provided translation s.ervices. I finish 
this project profoundly impressed with the commitment" and energy 
shown by those involved with the school. It was with great personal plea- 
sure that I came to know and respect the members of the Taimton Portu- 
guese community and to appreciate their efforts in the maintenance of 
the Portuguese language and ethnic heritage in the United States. 
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The First Korean School 

Silver Spring, Maryland 
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In 1982 an estimated 600,0()0 Koreans and Korean-Americans were living 
in the United States, con^;regated in three major population centers: Los 
Angeles (with about 200,000 Korean residents ), Chicago, and New York. 
San Francisco and Washington, D.C., have the next largest Korean popula- 
tions. The Korean Embassy estimates that betw^een 35,000 and 40,000 Ko- 
reans live in the Washington metropolitan area, the locale of the scliool in 
this study. 

Tlie majority of the Korean population in the United States arrived after 
\hv 1950s. The Washington, D.C., population is even more recc^nt— there 
since the 19TOs.^ The first generation of Koreans born in America is now 
coining of age, and the problenis they face are new ones for the Korean 
community. 



Korean School priiu ipat 
Mr. Haivil Ia^v, points to 
ihv wonls on a chart ;ls 
students sing. 

{ES82'n)r>(iH).:{.:i()) photo 

by Carl Fleischhauer 




iMany Koreans immigrating to the United States do so for occupational or 
(educational reasons. Others waiit to escape^ wimt ttiey feel is an (;verly 
competitive and restrictive socit^ty in Korea. Still others come to provide 
their children with o{)portuniti(\s they might not have in their lumu^land. 
By emigrating, many give u{) establish.ed carcHTs. social status, and ec(; 
n(umc S(Hiirity. Their first years liere are oft(>n a struggU^ for survival, full 
of long hours al low j)aying jobs. Even so, most Korean immigrants sue 
cecd linanciallx in I -nitc^d Stat^^s, oftf^ii achif^ving (H-onomic stal)ility 
within live or ten years. Many of thorn own their liomes and i)usin(^ss(^s 
and send tlieir childrc^n to the Ix^st scliools and colleges, 

Konvans have a gn^at deal of priflf^ in their luTitage. Th(Mr liistory, whicli 
ext(^nds back tiv(^ thou.sand years, has a continuous struggh.^ to 
maintain an idf^itity distinct from tl)at of JaF)an and China. Thv small 
country lias riurtured many scholars, artists, anci inventors. A res{)ect for 
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tradition and the past, which is reinforced by the contemporary achieve- 
ments of Koreans, is an integral part of Korean culture. On the whole, Ko- 
reans living in the United States have retained their cultural pride; they 
maintain a distinctive personal ethnic identity and express a community 
identity through numerous ethnic organizations. 

Christian churches, particularly Presbyterian and Baptist, function as the 
central social organization in many Korean communities. Washington, D.C., 
has over sixty Korean churches, many of which have their own buildings. 
They offer a variety of services to the Korean conununity, including Ko- 
rean language classes for children. Approximately twelve Washington-area 
churches sponsor such classes. 

In some respects, the Korean population in the Washington metropolitan 
area is not typical of other Korean communities. Its members have a 
higher level of education and income than Koreans in other parts of the 
country, and they tend to be more recent arrivals. They also appreciate 
the need for language and culture maintenance, supporting a total of 
twenty-four language schools." 

History of the First Korean School 

The First Korean School was established on June 5, 1977, by the First 
Korean Baptist Church of Silver Spring, Maryland. The school became an 
incorporated institution within the state of Maryland separate from the 
church on April 10, 1979. As of spring 1982, it maintains relations with 
the church, but is growing increasingly independent in financial and pol- 
icy matters. It is also growing in size and reputation. 

The school is located in Silver Spring, Maryland, in the annex and base- 
ment classrooms of the First Korean Baptist Church. Situated on Georgia 
Avenue, five miles beyond the Washington, D.C, beltway, the church is 
surrounded by Maryland suburbs. Korean lettering on a sign in front of 
the building is the only indication of the church's ethnic identity. 

Over 150 kindergarten, elementary, junior higli, and higli school students 
attend the First Korean School. A faculty of thirteen teachers and two 
administrators teach the classes in Korean language, music, dance, and 
martial arts. The primary emphasis is on Korean language (both reading 
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and speaking), but other subjects are included to attract tfie children s 
mterest and to expose them to Korean culture and valu(\s. 

Classes meet every' Saturday from 9::iO a.m, to 1:00 i>.M. and follow the 
American public school calendar, with summer and winter vacations, Tiie 
school celebrates most American holiciays, as well as selected Korean 
()n(\s. Studi^nts enroll by semest(*r and rec(MV(* rei)ort cards and CfTtili- 
cates of achievement at the end of the school year. 

Aithougfi the sc^hool is nominally inde|)endent of the church in which its 
classes are held, membtTS of the P^irst Korean F^aptist Church play impor- 
tant roles in ttie schools administration. The church also provid(\s class- 
room sj)ace and utilities, but in all otlier ways tlie scliool is self-supi)ort- 
ing. earning huuls for faculty salaries and supplies from the students^ 
tuition fees. 

The First Kor^vm School was cn^attMi l)y a small i^rou]) of Korean inuni^ 
grants living in the Maryland suburbs of Washington. I).C. Mr. Han il Lee, 
tlie curn^nt i)rincipal. initiated the i(l(»a and spearheaded tlie organization 
of th(^ school, aided by church and conununity Ic^adfTs. 

B(*for(^ starting thr* school Mr. bee sougfit advice from a number of people 
inv()lv<ni in (Mhnic languagr ^duration. The Wasiiington Koreaii Scliool 
creati^l in li)70, tiie oldt^st Korean school in the Wasfiington ruf^tropolitan 
an^ii. provided an exam})le of an esfablisluHi school. Tlie Korean Embas 
sy's iA'hi'i^ of education, wfiich works with Kerf^an (^thnic schools througli 
out tlu^ country, supj)lied otluM' modtMs, as well as ofticial suj)port and a 
rei)res(^raativ(^ to tfie sdiool l)oard. .\h'. Le(^ also drew ideas from otIuT 
f^lhnie conunutiiti(vs speeilieally, Finnish, Polislh Jewish, Chines(\ And 
Japanes(^ and then' organizations. 

Mr. L(M' also orgiinized tlie original linaneitig of the sebuel. He obtained 
approximately one third of tlu^ huids for su|)|)!ies atid administrative ex 
p^-nses from tlir- First Korean {baptist Church, which considered tiiis aid 
to [)e part ej' its Christian ser\-ice to the Korean cc^mmunit \", The rest was 
paid lor b>- studeiits^ tuitions. Tlw clmrcli also provided her use of tlu^r 
facilities and utilities. 
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The Korean Einl)assy gave thv school free textbooks. Although th(^ eni- 
bass>' provides fuiuiinj^ for administrative costs to language programs re^ 
(luesting such aid, the First Korean Scliool was iiK^hgible at first because 
of Its connection with the Korean Bai)tist Churcfi. The t^ntt)assy cannot 
sui)j)ort church-sponsored schools since tlie Korean government claims to 
' ave no ofticial rehgion, Wlien the school later became independent, its 
.vhninistrators did not nnjuest funding from the embassy because they 
felt the tuition {)ayments sufficed for th(^ schools administrative needs. 
Th(^ (embassy lat(T donatc^i a library of some ten thousand books of Ko 
rean literature to the school for use both by children and adults. The 
sctiool plans to organize a national library-loan syst(Mii by wfuch Korean 
schools in other areas can borrow from thcMr lil)rar>'. 

in th<^ lirst y(^ars of its exist ene<: the scliool was run |)rimarily by Mr, 
Man-il Le(\ He designed the curriculum, class structure, and school sched- 
uU\ He also |)rinted tlu* handouts used by all classes to suj)plem(^nt their 
K^xts in liis own print sliop m suburban Maryland. He prints all materials 
for thf^ scliool at cost. 

Mr. Han il Lee was principal of the school during it^ firsl two ycvirs. His 
ofiicial dutios includf^d budgtl matters, policy d^n isions. and faculty hir^ 
ing. Dr. Lei\ associate* pastor of tiie First Korean Baptist Church, r(^|)laced 
Wv. Han i! Leo as principal in H)?!^. After one y(»ar Dr. Le<^ retunu^d to 
Korea to a university position; his {)lace was tilUnj by Mr. Heo-Kyu Park, 
rorm(T chief of (Mlucation at tlio Kon^an Knibassy. Mr. I^irk was principal 
lor s(A(M'al nuHiths. Then Mr. Han il Lor roturnod to tho |)()s{ and nMuains 
scho(^| principal 

\\\\ \ah' is curronlly so(^kin^ aiiothor principal. Ho leels that tho position 
s}|f)uld 1)0 tilled by sniniMwie witli aciideniic de^re(\s h'^m a pr(\stigious iiv 
slitutioiL wfio enj(;y.s coniimiiiitv status and respret. He sees tlu* principal 
as a ligurehr-ad whn will leiid lu.s status and reputation \n the school. A! 
lliough he has [)een principal se\(Tal times. Mr Lee's lack of a uni\'ersity 

degree makes }iim Ulieonilol'lable HI \\U' I'ojc. 

The job of \ iee principal was not Inrmallx" t*slal)lishe(| until the l!)MI Mli 
school \car. when Mr. Han il Lee n'(|uesird it. Tti<' tacult\' then c'lrcted 
one of Its nn^mlK'rs. Mr. Koli, to the pf'siiKui. 
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Since^ its creation the^ Korran Sc^iool has had a f^oveniin^^ hoard that 
mak(\s policy decisions. Mr. Lee and the leaders of the First Korean Bap^ 
tisl Church chose the first hoard. They estahlislied a seven to nine ni(Mn 
ber organization that included thr(*e olficial church members: the pastor, 
the director of Christian education., and the president of the parents asso- 
ciation. Representatives from the Korean (^( mmunity, some of whom w(*re 
specialists in relevant fields, filled the other positions. About 50 percent of 
the board were church members, and most were parents. The board was 
also divided evenly between United States citizens and recent immigrants. 
AJthougli board membership has changed mer the years, Mr. Lee has 
tried to insure a mixture of backgrounds to obtain a broad range of opin- 
ions. 

Purposes of the School 

While the P'irst Korean School idenfih(\s itself as a language^ school for 
teaching the '^mother tongue^^ to Korean descendents, its administrators 
state that its {)rimary purt)()se is to create good Korean -American citizens. 
Tliey t)eliev(* that th(^ more a child understands and appreciates his ethnic 
h(^ritage, the l)t^tter person he will become and the more smoothly his ac- 
culturation into American society will be accomplished. By giving him the 
opportunity to know his background, the school provides the child with 
nior(» options to choosi^ from when he begins to develop liis own pers[)ec- 
tive on his ethnic idt^ntity. Th(^se goals can l)est br accomplished by 
teaching the Korean language, using it as a vehicle for transmitting Ko- 
n an valuf\s and beliefs, as vv(^ll as knowledge about Korean culture and 
history. 

Facilitating coniniunicaiion l)(^t\ve(*n gent^rations is aiiotlu^r major concern 
of the Korean School. Language is often a l)arrifT lu/tween parents and 
children. j)art icularly snwv many Kore^an families are reci^nt inunigrants. 
i5<Hause of th^ir int(^ractioii with native-l)orn Englislbspeak(*rs tlirough 
their schooling, the childnMi Usually If^ani Knglish within a few years of 
th(Mr arrival, whilr the |)an^nts take much longer. Oft(*n parents and 
grandparents nev(^r bcu'ome Huent in the language* and speak Kon^an 
among th(wns(^lv(\s and in th(Mr homes. As Mr. Nob, th(* sixth grade 
teacher and a hoard nu^mber, says: 

Tlu^ir mothiT tongue, Korean, is needed ;ls a tool of communication b(MW(HMi 
generations. Sometimes, the first gencTation and second generation . . . find a 
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gap [in] communicating with each other later on. Then, make kincl of tragedy in 
the immigrant family. So we worry about [it]. Their mother tongue is basically a 
tool for communication in the immigrant family. (ES82-LLrR7) 

The language barrier is particularly obvious in homes where grandparents 
are living with the family. 

School administrators are also concerned that differences in values and 
attitudes may create inter-generational barriers just as troublesome as 
language. Principal Lee described a representative incident in which a 
story in a school publication was misunderstood by the students. The 
st6ry concerned a famous Korean general who often visited a wine shop 
in his youth. One day, while riding his horse, he fell asleep. The horse 
continued walking and carried him to the wine shop. When the general 
awoke and found himself t here, he realized that he had become 'addicted 
to wine. He then killed his horse and began leading an upriglU life, even- 
tually becoming a great hero. 

Mr. Let* explained that the moral of this story is that one must dispose of 
bad influences if one w^ants to succeed in life. The horse was aiding the 
gcMierals addiction and therefore had to be destroyed. The Korean par- 
ents recognized this moral and agreed with it. Their children, however, 
saw no nobility in the generals actions and felt that he was cruel for 
fu (xllessly killing his hors(\ Such different interpretations reflect different 
values and codes of behavior. Mr. Lee hopes that the scliool will help tlie 
children understand their parents^ attitudes and values. He recognizes 
tliai the children may not agr^^* with them, but at least they will know 
what the values are, and may later chocse to accept them. 

Many of th(* adult Kort^ans at tlie school have a strong sens(^ of tlieir own 
Korean identity and h(Titaii(\ Tliey nrv proud lo \)v Korean and f<H*l 
strong (Muotional ties with their motherland. They also feel that an ai)pre- 
cialion for Korean ways is a valual)le and precious [xjssessioiK one that 
should be passed on to future g(^iuTations. Their involvement in the 
sctiool is gcMKTated partly t)y these attitudes. "W(* don't want to forget 
[our Koroan tuTitagc^jr (explains Mr Noh. "We dorrt h.avf* to get out of 
that kind of cultural r(\sourct\ That nutans that [it] is a kind of mission of 
the first g(iUM*ation'* ( ES82 LL R7 ). 

Th(' a(hninistrators ar(» concerned with both tlu^ ininu*diate and long-term 
welfare of tli(^ studtMits and of the K<jrean Arnerican community. The 
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school offers the language classes not only to transmit knovvU^lge of a 
cultural heritage but also to provide a central place wluTe Korean~/\ineri- 
can children can be with others of their background, a {)lace where they 
can feel comfortable and have a sense of belonging. School administrators 
hope that the children will maintain the relationships that begin there, 
strengthening their ties witliin the Korean American community. 

The administrators are further concerned with the success of the children 
in achieving their long term educational and professional goals, most of 
which are set very high. Along with instruction and guidance at the 
school, they tr>^ to provide role models by exposing tlie children to etlinic 
Americans who are successful In terms of the future welfare of the ^hil 
dren, the administration believes tnat it c^an hv\p most by encouraging 
them to set high goals. As Mr. Han-il Lee says; 

If you buy a ticket — airplane, bus, train — from here [W;Lshingtonl to San FYan- 
eisco, you can get off anywhere along the way. But a ticket to New Yc^rk, t^kes 
you only to New York. In life, lone has] only one chance. If lone has! a big goal, 
jone] can go far. If have small goals, only go a small distanre. So . . . Korean 
school tries to give student-s big goals, f KS82 LL-RK)) 

School Administration 

The schools administrators inchjdr a school l)oard, \\w princij)al, and tlu^ 
vict*-|)rincipal. Tlie board de^tennines th(^ overall budget and i)olicy mat 
t(Ts, such as th(^ {)urpose and (inpbasis of the schooL The princi|)al han- 
dl(\s most administrative details — hiring, ap|)lication of l)udg(*t, class 
schedules, school calendar -and devc^lops a broad ovnliiu* of the skills and 
kn()wledg(^ to l)e taught to (^ach class during eacfi somester. The* vice- 
principal assists the principal in liis duties, An a(lministrativ(* assistant 
also ai(is thf^ j)rincipal. ading i.s Sfcretar>\ trc^asun-r, and substitute 
tcachfT, pn^|)ariMg Uk^ students' morning r(^trcshm(iits. and kei^piiig trai k 
of sui^plics. 

In n^SO flic congregation constructed ;i new churili biiilding. Tlie com 
pl(1(Hl structure bouses tlie main .xioctuary. church <idnunisf rative oflict^s, 
a kitchen, receptio!i area, and classrooms for the school's upper gradfvs. 
The old building was designated as tlu' education building, to l»e used for 
Sunda>' school classes, the Korean school, and otlu-r ( oinmunity aetivitii'S 
In addition to school classrooms, tlu^ building has a smaller sanctuary and 
a kitch(*n. 
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Havirij^ a placo of its own lias inadn a ireiiHMuious (liffonMici* for Ihr 
school. It lias the spaco to accoiniuodale tho growing lUiiulxM* of stiidinits. 
It cai) stor(^ its K^achiiig and administrativo niatorials tluTo, ajul also has a 
room so\ asido for the lil)rar>' donatod by the enibassw 

Thv church grounds includ(* an old li()US(\ whm* lh(* libiary was stored 
until fall of 1982. a small playground, and an (»xt(M]siv(» parking lot. Siu 
dents often us(> tlu^ bask(^tball hoop and picnic tabk^s by th(> parking lot 
durifig their class breaks. 

p]xcei)t for the faciliti(\s and utilities providcni by the Korean Church. Ihe 
school is financed wholly by th(^ students* tuitions. SevcMiiy percent of 
thes(^ funds go to faculty salari(*s. The remaijiing i)ercent covers sup^ 
pli(\s and niiscellanoous expcMises. such as year-(Mid awards- -notebooks, 
pencils, crayons, books, and c(Ttilicates— and tlu^ han(if)uts u/vi\ as teach 
ijig aids. Thv Korean Embassy cionated tlu^ tfwtbooks, Stud<*nts :is(^ tluMU 
in class, hut cannot buy them or take them \\oiw\ 

Kach stU(l(Mit i)a\s SfiO per semesttT. Famili(\s having niore than onv child 
enrolh^l receive^ discounts: 10 ptTCt^nt for two children and 'M) pfTccMit for 
thrf*(^ or more. Scholarshii)s or tuition remissions ar(^ available to nvviW 
childrtML Kon^an childrfMi a(loj)t(*d into AnuTican or KoreaivAnu^rican 
homes are also (^ligiblo for scholarships. H(^ginning n(*xt yc^ar Mr, 
hopos to offer a reducod imtion to children of mixed marriag<\s. 

The school als(? cliarges a snaek fee to eov(M' Ihe cost of llu^juice, dough 
nuts, and fruit served Saturday morning. (^Iiildren who ndr* tlie 

schr»o| \ans pay an additional fee of -Sfj to $10 each montlu dep<Miding on 
th'^ distance from the child's home to llio scliool. Kar<ile nnifornis and 
dance leotards are an ad<litional fvxpeiise. 

Teachers recrjvc an average of $8 an hour for four hours of t^'a. oing each 
Saturday A sliding pay scale reflects experience and training, ait die 
payment aiiKaints to little mort^ than an hcitoranum. Some of the wach 
ers double as drivers ff)r the three scliuoj vans and re( (Tv-e an hourK 
wage for (heir additional Wf)rk. 

The church e^wns one of the vans anc lends it sctinoj, The other 

two ao' privately owned hy faculty nieni!>ers. The school also owns its 
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At the Korran School in 
Silvor Sprinj4. Manl^nd, 
Miss Boon Yi Kwak 
wat<'h<"s itN a stu<!<"nt 
writ<*s an answer on the 
blarkhoani. In \hv hat k- 
ground. firlHwnrkrr lAn y 
Um^ n'( onJs tlu* M ssion. 

Phoin hy ( arl 
Kl<'is< hfiaiirr 




MWii l>iis. uses it only when a si/eabh' iniinl)*'r of slnddits iifcri trans 
iKHMatioii, 

TIh' K<*r'*<iii sclinnl al.sM runs SciiMjastir Aptinid*' Tf'St ( SAT ) prcpai'atiiMi 
<"n!if':.<'s jur hiiifi s( .hool stii^iriits. Am^'i'icaii tracli*-!"s hrou^lit in tinin a In 
cal srtinol tr.H'h iIm' cours^-s in the r\^'niii>J. at the cliiirch. Shidf-nls 
pa\ >'7 . >n I t iMiif (nf I }ir I \\ ( ) 1 srssj( »n-, In - h i l w k f a \\ ♦ -k 

Classes and Curriculum 

Tin* IwriiN ol a( ti\ify <il iIm" Kirst K'M'ran S( Imol is itic Irarhiii;^ nl itir 
Korean lan,uua^<', Lan^uaM^' r\cv('\sr^ ar<'. tlM'i-ftnrr. tlir most |»rnniin<'nt 
|)art tlir ( urnMilnni. 
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The srtiool originally plucked the studonts into \ \\vvv diffrTeiit \v\v\s in ac- 
cordance^ with their language skill, Tlie classes cut at ross age and school 
grade, i)lacing sevc^itli graders with first graders. The stud(-nts dislikfuj 
\hv mixing, and the school subs^njuently clianged t(» a system cornvspond^ 
ing to the childrens' age and American school grad(\ Th(^ n(»w system has 
proven to be relatively satisfactory, and nin(^ grade lev(ds now exist: kin 
d(Tgarten, first through sixth grades, junior higfi, and siMiior higfi. 

Another class, the Special Class, provides children of any grade witii re- 
HK^dial help in reading and writing Korean and basic vocabulary. Some^ 
times a cfiild will be placed in a liigluT or lower gradi* if he or she lacks 
certain skills. Some of tlie children were (*mbarrass(\l tfiat th(\v were in a 
low(M' grade— one said that she had tlunkt^d out of the other class. Be- 
cause th(^ children tend to interpret such actions in this way. the K^achers 
try to kee^j) the children in their resp(rtive grades. 

No standard t(\sts ar(^ given to studfMits to ass(\ss their ability or skills. 
Kach t(^a( Imt is responsibU^ for Juonitoring the prognvss of tluMr students. 
Tlie system of grouping the stud(Mits results in a wide rangt* of al)iliti(\s in 
each class and poses structuring difliculti(\s for th<^ tcacluM\s. TIk* scliool 
is still searching for a sysK^n that would \)v\\vr accomodate the range of 
skills and al)ilities displayed by (^ach ag(^ group. Tlu* principal .hopes to gd 
id(^is froni other ethnic sciiools. In tlu^ meantime, Mr \U\\\ \\ \ah^ has sug 
gested tliat tliey divide tlu* class into \hrvo \vvv\s and giv(^ s(^i)arai(* as 
-signinents to (^ach lev(*l, but this is th(* t(^acluT\s option. 

Those basic classes focus <»n Korean langiiagi^ skills. rea<ling. writing, vo- 
cabulary, grammar, and convcM'sation. Ht^ading exercis(^<- ;in» based on 
handouts, lextl)ooks, and s(Mitencrs and |)hras(\s written on \hr black 
I'oard The students usuall\- take Uirns reading out loud, although soiiu' 
t(^achers havr tluMr students read out loud iogetli(7\ 

The reading lessons ofim inclu<le iraditioiial Korean stories. Students in 
one fourth grade class chose cbaraet</rs in a st<}r\' and read fhos<' parts 
out loud. To.fchers als(j use ttio slorios fnr qiiosiinn answvr srssions 
lo test tiie si udents* comprelionsioii. 

U'niing exorcises usuall\' in\'olvo copxing loxi from iln^ blaekl)oard and 
from handouis. Quizzes which combine diciaiion and spelling are a stan 
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(larci pari of mosi of the (iassrs. and stii(l(Mits often nH'(MV(^ writing; r\rv 
visvs for hoiui^vork. 

Onc(^ stiuiriits havr accjuircd th'' basic skills of rradiiif^ and writing, vo- 
cabulary aiui grammar lessons make up a major |)art of their class tiine. 
Thev receive vocabulary \V(^rds to livirn at boincv wbicli tfu^v practice* in 
class, (iraminar lessons often involve building |>brases and sentenc(»s out 
of tli(^ new words, 

Kori^an conversation also hgun\s in most of the class(\s. Teuchers oftcMi 
g(Mierat<^ ('(Miversation by asking (jU(^stions in Korean. Tb(\v also (Micourage 
students to spi^ak Korean tliroughout the day, l)Ut tlie children invarial>ly 
sp(^ak Knglisli among theins(*lves. 

All the tea(^h(TS use standardiz(*d Kon^n toxtbooks donatc(l by thf> Ko- 
ro[i\\ Kmbassy, but most of th(/m f(^el that tKi(\v are inadecjuate for Kori^an- 
AiiHTican children. 'Hie students often use texts sta^eral grades behtind 
tliem. sinc(^ they lack tlu* vocabulary to understand th(^ ones for their own 
age grou|), and tlu^ sul)jecls. i)eopl(\ and plact s nieiUio!ied in the texts 
tend to be fortMgn to thoir ex|)*/rien<'f*s. "Our situatir^i is different — (n'ery- 
day life, thinking, (everything is diffi^rent for students liere from tlu* text- 
books. So they need something th(\v know" says Mr. Nob, ( KS8li LL R(S) 

M(^sl of llie teachers design handouts to sup|)lemeiit the textbooks. They 
also wiite their own tests and (juiz/es. hi tbis way. wliile helping tlic 
Si'liool dexelop a i'eser\'oir of unKjue teaching materials, they can adciress 
the nidi\'idual skills and interests of their classics, p^ach teach(»r also (l<ier 
mines the amount and t\'[)e of liomework assigned in class. 

Kr<»m the bogmmng ttie schnol tias iik Indeed niusic and martial arts along 
witi. II:-. languagr dassos. Daiice was add'^d scvei'al years ago. 'rh<* ex'eiung 
coiirsj' \n |)r''[)cU'*' studeiiis tor th*' SAT ^ oUr^t^c riitrafice f^xams got under 
wa\ III lliTiv 

Tho a(lniiiii:''n"al ion hopr;, thai \\\r ex! raciiri'Kiilar < hisses will f'ntertam 
ihe sfudriiis and pi'oxide a ln"eak from laiiguage study They art^ con 
n^vw^^ii tlial tho f hildf'i'ii. liiidiiig the language dassos to(» domanding and 
trdmiis. nKi\ losf inn'r^'st m Kon^an. Tli(\\' also bo|je that the (^\tracu^ri 
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cular classes vvili expcxse the students to additional asfXHits of Kort^an cul- 
ture and values. 

M\ classes informally include Korean history, literature, and culture. 
Teachers .sometimes give lectures on such subjects in the Uf)f)er .arades, 
l)Ut teachers for tiie younger students try to incorporate history and cul- 
ture into reading and writing exercises. 

Some teachers also include discussions of ethnicity in their classes, PJth- 
nic tof)ics art- diflicul; to fit into tlie curriculum, since most of the stu- 
dents lack the vocabulary lO understand complex ideas in Korean. Tf.e 
administration also hesitates to emphasize such issues, feeling that it is 
best to prc<vide an environment in which the children can discuss their 
ethnicity when they are ready and feel comfortable doing so. As Mr. Lee 
ex{)lains: 

We cannot separate culture, or .sono history, or .some cu.stom [from] the lan- 
guage. So, basically, we teaching for Korean tongue. Korean writing is easy, so 
we push just for tongue. But if we push too much, they hate Korean language. 
So, first time, I sugge.st to teachers that you have to do is encourage in what is 
interesting, Atteruling here, they make friec.d of same skin or same color, so 
they er\joy .school. Then, they grow up. If they have good memory . . . just keep 
tongue. . . . (ES82-U^H22) 

Th(^ I)rinc!pal has also found that the students are more receptive to dis- 
cussions of ethnicity wlien lh(\v come from outsiders rather tJiun niem- 
txTS of the Kor(>an comnuinity. Accordingly, lie has invited two men—one 
Finnish and the other Folisli— to talk to the students about maintaining 
thrir ethnic identities. In Mr. Lee's view the resiion.se |vas positive: 

Kids ar<' very interested ahout that. Bec ause if [I] push riyself, they verv [nuichl 
hate or are again.st [thinking about Korean identity]. But the other person, they 
jarej talking about themselves: "We kc<^p our own heritage, we keep uwn lan- 
guage, then we (are) .so j)roud. " [They say], "Why don't you keep your )wn lan- 
guage and your own heritage'.'" Then, a little bit, ttiev [tlie students) understand 
i\. (ESH2-IL R22) 

Tlie scIkmjI (lay is t)roken into live !orl\ live minute [icriods, three of 
which are spent m the language tioiiierooni classes. The other two are 
wsed f(»r nuisic and dance or mariial arts I 'sually girls take dancin.g and 
boys take martial arts, t)Ut a few girls choose ilu- latter, Siudents are di- 
vided in'o thr» e groujjs for their extracurricular dasst^s: kindergarten 
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through second grivU\ third through fifth grades, and sixth grade through 
high school. 

At the end of th(^ scfiool year. (*ver\^ student rc^ceives a report card. The 
teachers design their own methods for computing a grade, hut all of them 
use the following grade designations: excellent, good, satisfactory, and un- 
satisfactory or needs improvement. Most of them do not emphasize 
grades, hut feel that the students work harder if they receive grades. The 
extracurricular classes have their own reward systems. Students who ex- 
cel in music can join the children s choir sponsored hy the Korean Baptist 
Church. The martial arts class follows a system used by all karate schools 
in wliich different colon^d belts re|)resent levels of achievement, the high^ 
est being a black belt and ihe lowt\st being white. 

Students who have dr>ne (^si)ecially well in their classes receive certiti- 
cates of acliievement. At the 1982 graduation ceremony the names of 
those students n^ceiving certihcates wctc read to the audience while the 
stufit^nts stood and were applauded. One cliild received an award for 
b(Mng the l)(^st student in the school and another for making the most 
progr(*ss. Stud(^nts grachiatf^ from Korean school wh(^n they finish Ameri^ 
can scliool, regardless of tlieir Kon^an language^ skills. At that time they 
receive a diploma stating ^hal tht\v hav(^ attended tt\e language program. 

Thf^ scfiool calendar parallels tfie one usi^d by Anu^rican public scfiools. 
Th(* First Korean School usually starts class(^s in c^arly S(^i>t(Muber and 
ends tlu^m in i^arly June. Tlu^ administration i)lans for forty Saturdays of 
school with fiv(^ or six liolidays. Anu^hcan puf)lic holidays are recognized 
l)nl not c(^l(*brat(nl by th(^ sctiool as a whole. Cliristian liolidays — Clirist 
mas and P^asttT — are usually markecl by some classn^om activiti(*s. The 
only liolidays celebratf^d by th(^ (Mitire school an* two Kon^an ones: Cliu- 
sok, th(^ fall haiTc^st festival, and Korean lnd(*pend(Mice Day on March 1. 
TIh' school holds asseml)li(\s and parties to ceh^hrate thi^n. 

Tuo issues fre^jUcntly nienli()nc(i b>' the faculty an* tlu^ (Mnphasis given to 
the amount of knowh^dgf* a child should !)e exp^U'ttHl to learn and the usv 
of Knglish in the classroom. Both an* r<'lat(^H to tlu^ scliool's d(\sire to im- 
I)art an understanding and love for Korean eritage to tlK* students. Most 
of thi* teachers f(^el tliat language is a way to transmit tliosc^ fe(*lings and 
should not be an end in itst If. The amount and (luaiity of language skills 
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are not as important as the attitudes a student has toward his ethnic 
identity and heritage. Classes, therefore, should be enjoyable, interesting 
for the students, and not too demanding. "They are so busy, and they are 
just little children. I don't want to give them too much work because, if I 
do, they will have no time to play, and they will hate Korean school/' says 
one of the Special Class teachers. 

The amount of English used in the classroom is resolved individually by 
each teacher. Principal Lee encourages them to speak Korean at all times, 
but recognizes that the students' level of comprehension makes it diffi- 
cult: 

If talk completely in Korean, they cannot catch (the meaning and] feelings. So 
sometimes, [for] important things, we explain in American. But, basically, we 
have [emphasize] learning the Korean tongue, so, if possible, have to use Ko- 
rean. (ES82-LL-R22) 

Most of the teachers try to speak primarily Korean in class, but find that 
they need English to explain vocabulary words and ideas and, sometimes, 
simply to keep the students' interest. "When I speak only Korean, they 
don't understand, and they get bored and don't learn," says Ok-Kyung 
Kim. "But when I use English, they are interested and can ask questions. 
Then they learn." (Interview 5/22/82) 

Mr. Lee also feels that it is more im^portant that the students gain an ap- 
preciation for their heritage than that they speak the language fluently. As 

he notes: 

Sometimes they [teachers] explain in English, because they [student^s] cannot 
( atch [understand], and they hate Korean. So if youngest are this way when 
they grow up, they cannot choose [to appreciate their heritage], and they will 
always hate Korean. So [we] have to pay attention to make [learning Korean] 
inten^stmg. {ESH2-LlAi22) 

Plans for the future of the school include adding more sub|(*cts to tlie 
curriculum and expanding the extracurricular program. Mr. Lee is pres 
eritly searcliing for someone to direct a school and community orchestra. 
He hopes to offer classes that would provide technical training and t(\ic]i 
useful job skills, such as automobile maint(^nanc^e and printing, and is also 
int(^r(\ste(i in starting hobby courses for adults and senior citizf^ns. S(»voral 
members of the sc^hooKs faculty are presently worl<ing with a national as- 
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sociation of Korean educators to design textl)o()ks suitable for Korean- 
American students. They hope that the books will be ready for publication 
within the next two years. 

Teachers 

In its first year the faculty of the First Korean School consisted of six 
teachers, three of whom are still with the school. The first teachers in- 
cluded Mr. Han-Il Lee, Miss Kwak, Mr. Chang, and Miss Pak, all of whom 
taught the language classes, hi addition, Mrs. Kwiin taught music and Mr. 
Kim taught taekivondo (Korean martial arts). Mr. Kim continued with the 
school, teaching the high school class, and Miss Kwak now teaches the 
fourth grade. Mr. Lee, the principal, also teaches as a substitute. 

The faculty now numbers thirteen teachers, although the number tends to 
fluctuate during the school year as teachers find they canrit afford the 
time and energy required, or move away. Appendix I provides information 
about the teachers employed during the spring semester of 1982. 

A large number of the faculty and administration are members of the 
First Korean Baptist Church. While membership is not a requirement for 
hiring, tlie administration is concerned that the faculty sliare their values, 
many of which are based on a Christian belief system. 

Tfif^ school does not formally train its teachers or set requirements re- 
garding the experience and background for hiring, but the^ administration 
does try to scaled tc.^achers with previous training and experience. Most of 
the teachers are highly qualifi(*d for elementary and middle school teach- 
ing. At If^ast seven have formal training in educatioii from American or 
Korean institutions, and most of the tf^achers havt* had some (experience 
working with childreiu Those wlio lack formal training or previous tt^ach 
ing ex[)eri(Mice c(Hnpensat(^ with understanding and conciM'n for tlu* stu 
dents and witti thoir commitment to the school. 

^ '^Tv of th(^ t(^ac:tiers havo s[)ecific training for language education. Mr. 
Park, tho junior high school teacluT. is the only one involved pnifession- 
ally in teaching the Korean kuuuag<\ Some say t}>at their pr(n'i()us teach- 
ing helps them in dealing with tfu* children and structuring Www classes, 
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t)ut not particularly with teaching the Korean laiigiiagf^ Most find that 
their task is furth(>r complicated by the need to teach cultural valiK^s and 
heritage as well as language. 

The principal provides guidelines for the classes, hut the actual c^lass de- 
velopment is left to the individual teacher. Th(^ faculty meets occasionally 
to [)lan th(^ curriculum, discuss teaching methods, and gather teaching 
materials. The faculty usually meets with the principal briefly after the 
morning assembly to discuss iinmediate concerns and to exchange infor- 
mation. Teachers often gather informally during their morning breaks in 
the administrative office. This free interaction seems to create a good at 
mospfiere among the faculty and administration. No single individual acts 
as an authority or expert; rather, all work together to develop the best 
possible teaching methods and materials. The Special Class, for example, 
r(\sult(Hi from the faculty\s recognizing a need and designing a wav to 
hiltill it. 

While* l(*aching Korean languag*^ is the primary emphasis of the classes, 
th(* more immediate concern of many of tlie teachers is maintaining the 
cliildren s interest. Some do so by presenting lessons as games, or by 
changing activities whenever they sense boredom or fatigue among their 
stud(^nts. Others tr\' to create a relaxed and cheerful atmosphere. For ex- 
ample, the junior high school teacher purcliased F^ing-Pong equipment for 
I lis class to use riuring br(Niks. and another teacher |)eii()dicaily takes her 
class outside for a chang(^ of sceni^y. 

Some of the t(^achrrs are concenK^d about discipline in the classrooms. 
On(^ felt that tlu^ children, |)articularly th(^ younger ones, lack discipline^ at 
hoiiK* and in AnK^hcan school and to n^'eive a firm hand at tlie Ko 
n^an scfiooL Oth(T teach(Ts tended to \)v more tolerant in theMr judgments 
and oxp('ctations. Most agreed that th(^ Korean languagf^ is demanding 
and that many ofttn^ chiUiren lind it difhcult. TiKMr restlessness in class, 
ttioy felt, is due mon* to tlie luitnn^ of llie sul)j(M't and tlu^ fact that it is 
Saturday ttian to a lack of discipline. 

The sofond grades teacher. Mrs Kim, proposed another rc^ason !)ehind fier 
class* somewhat boisterous hehavior: 

Th(\v ivv\ at hoiiu^ how. Th(\v>(^ witli ehildn^n who -dvo s'dmv color, and 
many of th(»m an* tlioir friends. Kvorybody is spt^aking the language thoy hear at 
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home. It\s not like at American school, where thoy feel they're a little bit differ- 
ent. Here they can be themselves. That's why theyVe a little noisy. (Interview 

4/3/82) 

During my observations of the classes I felt that the teachers were toler- 
ant of students' behavior, but not lax. They usually allowed some degree 
of play and freedom among the students, but the classes never seemed 
out of control. If the class did become too noisy, the teachers usually qui- 
eted it by clapping their hands and calling for attention, or by speaking 
directly to the child. Discipline was always administered with good humor 
and affection. 

The teachers' reasons for teaching at the Korean school are primarily al- 
truistic. Some of the stated reasons include a feeling of responsibility to- 
ward the next generation, concern for the ethnic identity of the youth 
and the possible problems resulting from a lack of ethnic identity, con- 
cern U)T the future economic, social, and emotional welfare of the Korean 
community in the United States, and a love for Korean culture. Also men- 
tioned were a sense of Christian duty to guide youth in the right direc- 
tion, a calling to teach, and a love for children. Most of the faculty said 
that they consider their teaching to be a service to the Korean commu- 
nity and that their job is a way to provide role models for Korean values. 
''The teachers are really volunteers," says Mr. L(m\ '*The salary' doesn't pay 
for anything — except gas money. So the teachers have to have a real 
[commitment].'^ (fc:S82T.L-R22) 

Students 

Fort>' live students r(^gist(Ted for classes in tlie school's hrst year. By 
s{)ring 11)82 a total of If)! students from 8(3 different families were listed 
in the school dirtH iory Ail of the stUficMits iiv(^ in Maryland, most of them 
in middl(»-class, suburban areas fairly closr^ to th(^ sch(M)l. ' The student 
body includes both m(Mnl.)(Ts and non-m(Mnl)ers of tho First Korean Bap- 
tist (Tujrcli. 

Most of th(* students at tlu^ First Koroan Sch;)ol are b(*tw(M^n tlu* ages of 
hve and fourteen. althr)ugh there \V(T(^ some who were older and younger. 
These ages correspond to American pul)lic school graders kindergarten 
tlirough (Mghth grade. ^ 
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A large number of the students seemed to be full-blooded Koreans. At 
least two were adopted and several came from mixed marriages. Most of 
the children who were not full-blooded Korean attended the Special Class, 
where they were learning basic vocabular>^ and grammar. Although no of- 
ficial count has been made, most of the faculty agreed that all of the 
schoolchildren had either been born in the United States or had spent the 
majority of their lives here, 

All the children I obsen^d spoke English fluently, and many of them con- 
sider it their first language. One teacher suggested that perhaps 50 per- 
cent of the children speak Korean at home. He also observed that it is 
more likely for a child to be fluent in Korean if the grandparents live wath 
the family. Among themselves the students usually spoke English. They 
also called each other by their American names rather than the Korean 
ones used by the teachers. All of them wore American clothing to school. 
I saw Korean clothes only at special events, and only a small number of 
children (usually giris) wore them then.'^ 

In general, the students seemed very Americanized. ''The children look 
Korean, have Korean skin color and eyes," says Mr. Kim. "But their think- 
ing and customs are American. [1] think these children [are] not Korean; 
they re American " (ES82-LL-Rli) 

The majority of the students said they disliked attending Korean school, 
claiming that they came only because their parents insisted, Some com- 
plained that school was boring; others that it was too difficult. Several 
said they were tired of classes after five days of American school, and 
some wanted to watch Saturday morning television. Others had conflicts 
between Korean school and community activities, such as Little League 
baseball. Nevertheless, most of them have fun at school. Many were 
friends with their classmates and se(^med to like their teachers. They also 
apf)eared to enjoy the non- language classes. Martial arts, in particular, 
elicited keen enthusiasm. 

Most of the students seemed very aware of their "Korean-ness" and 
tended to accept it matter-of-factly. One teenager said that it was impos- 
sible for him not to acknowledge his heritage because his looks are Asian. 
He feels like an American, eats American food, has American friends, and 
speaks English fluently. But he recognizes that some aspects of his life 
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differ greatly from the lives of his friends, For example, he likes Korean 
food and wants to marry a Korean girl so that his wife can prepare it for 
him at home. 

Another teenager wanted to learn Korean so that she could participate in 
the Korean students' group at the university she planned to attend. She 
thought that she would feel more comfortable with otlier Korean and Ko- 
rean-American students, even though she spoke fluent English, because 
tliey would share her cultural background and values. 

Korean and Korean-American children tend to fit easily into the American 
ideals of behavior and success. Many of them excel in American schools 
and hope to continue their education at prestigious institutions, such as 
Harvard, MIT, and Yale. Of the Korean-American children 1 spoke to, ap- 
proximately 90 percent said they make straight A s on their report cards 
for American school. The same percentage said they plan on attending 
college. About half the children said they want a career in one of the 
medical professions. Striving for success is partly due to respect for their 
parents' wishes— many see their parents sacrificing for the children's fu- 
tures — but it also reflects Korean values that encourage hard work, 
achievement, and material and academic success. 

Parents 

The parents of the students at the Korean sch^u. ef)resent a wide range 
of professions, as well as economic and educational levels. The school has 
puri)osely structured its fees so as not to he a financial burden. It also 
offers conveniences, such as the van sen'ice, so that minimal effort is re- 
quired from the parents. 

The administration and faculty leel that one of their tasks is to educate 
the parents about the need to maintain and transmit an api)reciati()n for 
their Korean heritage in the home. The school cannot achieve its purpose 
without the support of the [^arents; Korean language, in ()articular, cannot 
be taught without some reinforceuKMit in th(^ home. 

Parents' involvement with the Korean school seemed to be niiniinal, often 
because of conflicting work schedules. According to the faculty, |)arents 
often help the children with their homework, but relatively few assist at 
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the school itself. Some help out by substitute* teaching, bringing? snacks, 
and forming car pools. 

A parents organization associated with the F'irst Korean Baptist Cliurch 
exists, but is not ver\' active. Most of the parents are too busy to partici- 
pate. Many of them hold t wo jobs, or run their own business, often work- 
ing twelve or more hours a day. Some parents that I talked to said they 
would like to be more active, but need to get financially established first. 
The churcli group meets about once a year to discuss the role of the 
school and current concerns of the parents. 

The reason most often given by parents for sending their children to the 
school is that it would be a shame for them to not know their own heri- 
tage. They w^orry that the children will lack a strong sense of identity and 
pridf* in their heritage, both of w^hich may create obstacles for them in 
acliieving a successful and fulfilled life. The parents are also concerned 
al)out the maintenance of the family identity: they want the fiimily name 
to be honored, and they want the children to know their ancestors. Com- 
munication betw^een generations is p)articularly important, and some par- 
ents felt that their cliildren were adapting too \wv\\ to American valuers 
a!id customs. WTiile Koreans do not officially practice ancestor worshii), 
n*vcre!ic(^ for ancestors is an integral part of the culture.*' 

Most Korean parents seem to demand a lot from tluMr childrtMi. Their higJi 
(^xi)ectations st(*m from several factors. Traditional Korean values stress 
achievement and place resp()nsil)ility on childn^i t(> bring honor and re 
spc^ct to th(* family name. Children are seen as th(^ liope of the futur(^ the 
chiild will take care of the i)arents in their old age and will contiiuH* the 
family line, insuring that th(^ family name survives into !h(* future. 

The parents recognized thai Ihe children eonipiain about aittMiding school 
and learning Korean, but they ft*lt that tlie childreii would appreciate tlie 
training wlu^i they were growii. Several parents wlio do not send th(Mr 
cliildren to the school said th(\v wen* conc^Tiied about dcMVianding too 
mucti from theni. Some felt that their children \wv<\o(\ to conceiUrat(* on 
h^arning English, studying for American school, and participating in other 
activiti(\s, such as music h^ssons. Others said that forcing their children to 
attend would produce nc^gative reactions to their Korean heritage. 
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Conclusions 

The First Korean Sclux)! directly reflects the concerns of the adult gener- 
ation of Korean immigrants and Korean- Americans in the Washington 
area. These concerns are not limited to transmission of cultural heritage, 
but include the immediate and future welfare of Korean-American chil- 
dren. Nor are the individuals involved in the school limited to a select 
group wiihin the Korean conununity. The school's administrators and (ac- 
uity hold a range of educational and ()Ccui)ational credentials, and the 
larger community displays its su[)port through the contiiuied enrollment 
of its children. 

Since its creation in 1977 the First Korean Scliool has grown to approxi- 
mately four times the size of its original student body and faculty. At least, 
four factors are responsible for this growlli. 

First is the commitment and dett^rmination of the individuals who orga- 
nized and d(^veloped the school. Their continuing efforts to create an ef- 
fective educational program have attracted supi)ort ip.creasingly from the 
Korean community. 




Another factor is the continued support of the First Korean Baptist 
Church. The building added by the church in 1980 has enabled the school 
to expand its classes and accommodate more students, while the free rent 
and utilities provided by the church have allowed the tuition fees to be 
used for other expenses. 

A third factor in the school's success is the nature of the Washington area 
Korean-American community and its high degree of ethnic awareness. 
The community is proud of its heritage and has developed strong net- 
works between its members through a variety of occupational, social, and 
religious organizations. It has also been settled in Washington long enough 
for its members to acquire a measure of economic stability, enabling the 
community to support— both financially and socially— the maintenance of 
ethnic language. Many have also been here long enough to realize that 
such language maintenance is not a luxury but a necessity. 

A final factor is the school's concern with meeting the immediate and 
long-term needs of its students by shaping them into good Korean-Ameri- 
can citizens. It attempts to achieve this goal by instilling good values and 
healthy attitudes, by encouraging the children to set high goals for them- 
selves, and by providing an environment in which they can confront and 
explore tiieir ethnicity. The administration feels that possessing knowl- 
edge of their heritage is essential for the children to develop strong, posi- 
tive self-images, which are vital to their becoming good citizens. The 
school emphasizes the Korean language as a means both of transmitting a 
cultural heritage and maintaining strong family ties, which form the basis 
of social responsibility. 

Being Korean in America requires more than simply speaking and under- 
standing the Korean language. Most Kenyans consider a degree of accul- 
luialion tf) be inevitable il their children are to succeed in this society. 
Tli(\v try. then ff^re, to expose them to the best of both worlds. They con- 
sider an ap{.)re(iation for the arts, both Ea.stern and Western, important. 
The school includes music, dance, and martial arts in its curriculum. The 
inclu.sion in the curriculum of such things as the SAT classes demon- 
strates the value placed on achievement and success, an additional aspect 
of the Korean /Vjneri can identity. 

In conclusi(.)n, the sch()ol tries to instill a .sense of etlmic identity in its 
students, while simultaneously assisting them to adapt to American life. 
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Rather than seeing these as conflicting goals, the school considers them 
necessary and coinplementary processes in the children s development 
into honorable individuals. F^urthermore, the school recognizes that the 
children will never be wholly Korean nor wholly American, but will have 
to forge an identify for themselves as Korean Americans. The school 
hopes its efforts will provide resources for that task. 



Mrs. WolOin Ahn, the kindergarten teacher, has been a princi{)al and elenienurv' school 
teacher for forty years. She has lived in the United Stales for four years 

Miss Koh, who reaches first grade, has taugin in a (iay care center and a.s a substitute 
teacher. She has been in the United Slates for three years and is sliidying educalion at 
the University of Man^iand. 

Mrs. In-Ok Kim tt^ich^^s second >irade and has previously lauRht in Kurrari Sunday school. 
She is a dental technician who has lived in \hv VnWvd Stales oxer ten years 

Mr. Young-Woon Koh, thf third ^rad- teacher, has taught Korean lii^h school for twenty 
years. He has a decree in n>atfi and is a K^ac f»er's aid by proh^ssion lie has been hert^ 
three y^ars 

Miss Boon-Yi Kwak teaches fourtJi >;rade. 
Miss Y<iung^Ia Kim is the fifth grade teacher. 

Mr. Uwanj? Noh, who teaches sixth ^;ra(ie, rau>^lit ()rcvious!y in Kon»an \\\^h scfioo! and h^is 
l>een afliliatec) with the Korean board of education H(* works for a private trading? com 
pany. havin^^ arriv(*d in this country fiv- years ago 

Mr Hee-Kyu Park teaches th<* junior \n^\\\ school class. He \s a tea( her \,y pn^fession and 
IS a Korean language instructor at tlu^ For-i>^n Serv'K e Inslitute, 

Mr. Dong-Yuil Kim, tlie senior hi^^h s( !i(»u! i< jehrr. ha> tutored .studer;ts in agriculture in 
the past, lie is a veterinarian 

Mrs. nk-Kyunj? Kim tea< he. tlie Spe( iai Class. 

Mrs. Shin Kon« Ki, the niiisK teacher. tauKbt hiumc in K(^rea as well She is a piano 
teacher by |)rofessif>n \k\u} has lived in the Cniled States for tud y•^'^^s. 

Mrs. Uhang-So(in is the dance teac her 

Mr Myung Chul Choi, the jnaitial arts instnictor, taught martial arts ui Korea He has a 
B.A in sociology' and has live(J here six months 
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Notes ^ ^^^^^ ^ c()iicis(' mtnxJuclion to Kt>r(Nin iniiiuKnitioii thr I nitcd Stat(\^, \r*^ Hyunw 

( hail Kiiti, "Kort'ans." in Hart an! ENCifr}{>pi'dni oj Ann'muin EthtifC (hou/fs, Stepdan 
Thcriistrorn, ed. ((;ambn(l^(\ Mass, an(] London: Har\'ard riiivrrsity Pross, l!i8(l), pp. 
()()! i) For a niorf' dotaih'd histr>n' rofvr to llvungchan Kim, Thr Knrf^df/s n/ Atncrinh 
1SSJ ^]974 (Dohbs P>rr>\ N,V,: Oceana Publications, 15^74). 

2. The Korear^ embassy manitams tiles on thc^se schools, as \kv\\ as t>n lan>>ua>;e pro 
>jranjs throu>>b()ut the eoiintr\\ 

:V Address(»s were not provided for nW students in ihv directorv, so the f(»llo\vin« sta 
tistK s are not cuniplete, but they su^Mi^^t th*' Ueo>>raohu- distribution uf families associated 
witfi the school, The followin^^ break(]own is i y families, not by imn\ber <jf students; 

Silver Spring; - 2 (iaithiTsburg - 4 

F^ockvi|le---l;i Adelplii, Heltsville, Hyattsville -3 

f^otomac aiul Wheaton^ 7 Takonia l*ark— 2 

Olney — 5 Hurtonsville. I)env()od, (;l(»n l)ale, Kensini^ton -1 

There arc no statistics available on the distribution of tlie Korean [lopulation in this 
area, so tht\se nunib(Ts cannot be compared to th(* community as a whole. It is intcTestin^ 
to n<>te, howevtT. that a ^ood m>iuber of students come from distances that rec^uire a 
tturty to forty live fTunute driv(\ Most of ttiese students ride the three school vans, bu? 
some are driv(*n to school l»y their parents. Some of tfie van routes are rather lon^— one 
starts two hours befor-^ classes bcKin -and the lon>» ride .ii parently keeps sohk^ childn^n 
away 

Most of tfiese areas are suburban and middle class. Silver S[)rin>; is a pheasant nt^i^h 
borhood of inid(jle class hom(\s. and has a good number of estahlishecj Asian immigrants. 
Pot(>:(ic/* IS an ui)1kt niiddk* to upper class area of e\[)ensive homes and country clubs 
Th( fact Miat s(^ven Korean families live there attests to the upward mobility of the Ko 
rean |/^;'Mlation. The ar(*as from which thrfM* or fewer Korean families send (^hikiren to the 
school ar( middh* class to tower iiiidfjle and workin>^ ( lass. Tlu- distribution of housing; 
ma\ reilt ct o correspondence tx^twee.ri wealth, awaren(^ss of ethnicity, and willinM»i<*'*>!^ to 
particiinte in an orManized attempt to [)reser\-e and transmit ethnic heritage 

Koreai s tigure age differently. They ( oihsider thildn-n to be a \'ear old at their 
birth, anci somelim(\s C(Mebrate a second birthday on the Lunar New Year, wIumi all birth 
days are traditiorially ceh^brated .S"ee Cornelius Osgood. The hnrrans <n I Their (^tilturr 
( New York; Ronald FYess Co, \WA ) for more information about these customs The West 
ern custom of celebrating .ne's day of birth is becoming more ( (nmnon, partK ularly 
among urban, middle f lass Koreans. The ( hildren at the First Korean School sona^tiines 
gave b(^th itieir 'Korean age" and "American age " Thev se(^ined to |>reh'r the Korean ver 
sion. [because it mad" them (>l(Jer 

o Koreans living m Korea T.»day Ti-nd to wr;ir Ur^ti-rn cjntfw.^ [iw»r»- fro^]u*-ot!\ T|r»n 
K<»reaii clorhmg, particularly in urhan arras Tlio Kor^^^n rir« sv {or Woincn consists <ij a 
short jackei with hill sleevr-s o\or an ankle length full >kir1 It is ^till h'etiiiently worn. [)ar 
ti< ularly b\' oldt-r women, and b,v woni«'ii of all ages oii <jM-( ial occa.sion.s The men's cos 
tufiif \\hieh consists ot a jacket ^imihir to the u omens ..wr full, loiig pants, is more rare. 

o A jjoint of pridr iinmng ni.iii> oi ihr K'»rcan> I havf inr^'n'iewed in thf Washington 
.irea is ih« ir ances!r\' SoN^ ral ha\r sIimwo ih./ , \t* iid'-d g^■lM■;i;(,^|(^s lluil (rat r ttn'ir famil> 
for fiftv t(j sevr'iitv" fi\'<' gonerations 
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Atatiirk School 

New York, New York 

Maurie Sacks 
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A teacher at the Atatiirk 
School kisses the check 
of one of his pupils at 
the Closing Day ceremo- 
nies. 

(ES82-197561-4-16; Photo 
by Lance Tarhan 



Atatiirk School is a Turkish language and culture school in New York City 
which meets on Saturdays. Centrally located, it serves the Turkish com- 
munity in the Bronx, Manhattan, Queens, Long Island, and Brooklyn, as 
well as in upstate New York and Connecticut. • The American Turkish 
Women's League, an organization of middle-class and elite Turkish women 
living in the New York metropolitan area who are interested in serving 
the Turkish community, administers the school. 

The women's league established the school in 1973 ; Turkish consu- 
late in New York. Later it moved to the United Nationb ^ -hool, where sev- 
eral ethiac groups had space for their ethnic heritage programs. Teacheis 
volunteered their services in the early years, and there were few ex- 
penses since no rent was paid before the move to the United Nations 
School. At that point the school began to charge tuition to cover the rent. 
The practice of charging tuition has continued, with each child paying a 
nominal fee of fifty dollars per year. 

Space was inadequate at the United Nations School, making teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents unhappy. In 1978 Ataturk School moved lo its present 
location, where it is again housed at the expense of the Turkish govern- 
ment. It is now on the second floor of a large office building. The large 
space is divided up into smaller areas through the use of partitions. They 
are moved into place each week to accommodate the school, creating 
areas for six classes— kindergarten through fifth grade. 

Preparations for classes, which are held on Saturday mornings, include 
carrying folding chairs into the class areas and rolling blackboards to de- 
sired locations, At the (^nd of the day everything has to be put away; 
school materials are stored in a small room set aside for the women's 
league. The room also houses lockers for the teachers, principal, and 
league president, and curriculum materials. For special occasions the en- 
tire floor can be opened up and turned into an auditorium. 
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Administrators, faculty, and parents all expressed satisfaction with the 
current location of tlie school. They feel that it is their own space, that 
there are adequate provisions for the classes and waiting parents, and 
that they have sufficient storage space for the school's equipment. 

The school began nine years ago with only one class; today it has six, in- 
cluding a kindergarten. There are nine teachers — six classroom teachers, 
a music teacher, a folk-dance teacher, and a religion teacher — serving ap* 
proximately ninety pupils aged four through fifteen. 

Although there are other Turkish schools in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Queens, some families from each of these boroughs bring their children to 
Ataturk School The Brooklyn school serv^es a special constituency of Cri- 
mean Turks who settled here after World War II and have their own orga- 
nizations. The Queens and Bronx schools also apparently serve special 
sub-ethnic populations. Ataturk School offers an education consistent 
with the culture of the modern Turkish nation and does not appeal to any 
particular sub-ethnic group. Parents bring their children to the school be- 
cause they see themselves as mainstrt am Turks, because of its central lo- 
cation, and because Ataturk School offers an opportunity to connect with 
the Turkish American elite. 

The first impression one g(*ts of Ataturk School is that it is a place full of 
life and exuberance. Childrt^n race and tumble amidst a cacophonous din 
before, between, and after classes. Boys wrestle and toss around each oth- 
er's hats, shoes, or books, whik* ^nrls wander about in groups of two or 
three, talking, playing games like "London Bridge," and drawing on black- 
boards. During classes the dem(\inor is more decorous, however. Teachers 
expect the children to sit (juielly and copy lessons from the l)oard, take 
dictation, or listen to (^ach othvr recit(\ 



School Administr'ation 

As stated previously, the American Turkisli Womerfs League, which is af- 
filiated w'Wh \hv F(»(ieration of Turkish Aiuerican SociiMi(^s, sponsors the 
school. A woman educator started the woin(Mi s leagu(^ infornuilly between 
1948 and 1950. It was formally n^gistered in Albany, New York, in 1956. 
Ac(;ording to Miinew(T Ozdil its current prt\siden1, the k^ague has several 
objectives: to foster (^thnic awanMu^ss and knowledge in Turkisli American 
children, to administer Ataturk School, and to further friendship and love 
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between Turks and Americans in the United States. The league currently 
has over two hundred members, but, as in many organizations, the work 
of supporting and maintaining the school reportedly falls to about a dozen 
of them. 

The women's league raises money for the school budget— about $10,000 
per year— selects teachers and a pri:.:ipal, oversees the acquisition of 
curriculum materials from Turkey, sets tuition fees and salaries, and plans 
and organizes school functions, such as holiday celebrations. The league 
raises money by charging entrance fees to some school functions, selling 
food, and organizing fund-raising events, such as teas and balls. There are 
conflicting reports as to whether the Turkish government subsidizes the 
school in any other way than by contributing space. In any case, however, 
the women's league is independent of the Turkish government and takes 
full responsibility for the existence of Atatiirk School. 

Teachers 

The teachers at Atatiirk School are professional educators from Turkey 
living in the United States. The school stresses the qualifications of the 
teachers, all of whom teach at the school because of their concern for 
Turkish children and love of teaching. They receive an honorarium of 
twenty five dollars per week for their services, which merely meets their 
expenses. One of the school's goals is to eventually raise the teachers' 
pay. 

All of the classroom teachers at the school have teaching certificates from 
Turkish institutions or are professional educators. One spent his profes- 
sional life in Turkey editing and publishing textbooks. Another taught 
school in Turkey and Germany. The music teacher's avocation has been 
{)erforming Turkish music at public functions for many years, and Llie 
folk -dance teacher has danced in a prize- winning Turkish folk-dancing 
troupe which toured Europe. The religion teacher has two graduate de- 
grees from Istanbul University, a certificate from the High Institute of Is- 
lam in Istanbul, and works as a full-time imam (priest) and .school admin- 
istrator for a Turkish community in Brooklyn. 

Trie principal of the Ataturk School, Mrs. Karcioglu, tauglit biology r.t the 
college level in Turkey and has a certificate from Teachers' College at Co- 
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lumbia University. Mrs. Ozdil, president of the women's league and a 
school administrator, taught for many years in a private school in Brook- 
lyn and served as its principal. 

Classes and Curriculum 

Ataturk School derives its curriculum from books published by the Na- 
tional Education Ministry in Turkey and monthly magazines for each 
grade published by one of the large Turkish banks. The president of the 
Turkish-American Society acquires the magazines for the school. Classes 
use the books and magazines which are appropriate to their grade level. 
Pupils pay one dollar for each book they take for the year. At the end of 
the year-they can return the books, if they wish, and get their money 
back. 

Since the school has only a few hours per week in which to make use.of 
the materials, the lessons leave out quite a bit. The school does not teach 
math or science, for instance. The classes emphasize Turkish language, 
history, social studies, music, and religion. The nursery-kindergarten class 
stresses songs and poetry, the first grade emphasizes reading and writing, 
and the higher grades concentrate on social studies and history. All 
grades use Turkish. I was unable to obtain lesson plans, but was told that 
teachers choose their study materials at the beginning of the school year 
in conference with the principal, making yearly, monthly, and weekly les- 
son plans. 

The school chooses curriculum materials with several goals in mind. Many 
parents and teachers stress the importance of the children's knowing the 
Turkish language well. In fact, children have the impression that language 
instruction is the main purpose of the school. Language is taught as it is 
taught to schooIchUdren of comparable age in Turkey— not as a second 
language. Tiie fostering of ethnic pride is another emphasis of the school. 
To this end lessons stress the glories of Turkish history, the greatness of 
Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk— the founder of modern Turkey—and the beau- 
ties of the Turkish homeland. This body of knowledge, along with the abil- 
ity to speak Turkish, is an important marker of Turkish identity. 

Ataturk School recently added religion as a subject. To be Turkish in Tur- 
key means to be Muslim, and when someone has converted to Islam, the 
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saying goes, "He became a Turk." (Although being Muslim is so closely 
associated with being Turkish, many educated Turks do not practice reli- 
gion.) 

In some classes, when the school day begins at 10:00 a.m., students shout 
a motto after the teacher while standing at attention. It starts, "I'm Turk- 
ish, upright, and hardworking," and goes on to mention defending the 
young, honoring the elders, loving one's people, and uplifting one's nation; 
in other classes the call to order is more subtle. The teacher then an- 
nounces a lesson, frequently writing it on the blackboard for the pupils to 
copy. Lessons might be on Turkish language, "life knowledge" (customs), 
social studies, or history. Teachers may then expect their pupils to listen 
to further explication, read aloud before the class, or answer questions. 

There is a lunch break at 12:00 noon. Most children bring their lunch, al- 
though some parents bring in pizzas at lunchtime and have their children 
share with their classmates. Although one teacher stays upstairs in the 
class area on "lunch duty," there is no attempt to enforce orderly behav- 
ior at this time—short of throwing food or injuring someone, most kinds 
of horsing around are tolerated, along with the soaring noise levels. Some 
children go downstairs to have lunch in the waiting room with the par- 
ents. Most of the lunches are American-style sandwiches and drinks. 
There was no noticeable tendency for children to bring Turkish-style 
picnic foods for lunch. 

When classes reconvene, the children dispose of lunch refuse in overflow- 
iriK wastebaskets and resume a quieter demeanor. On alternate weeks the 
music teacher and the religion teacher arrive. The students split into two 
groups and the two teachers alternate between each half of the school. 
Sometimes, during the week when the teachers do not come, the whole 
school assembles and the regular teachers instruct the children in Turkish 
songs. For example, the teachers taught the children the song "My 
Mother" in preparation for Mother's Day. The lyrics describe an older 
child's longing to have mother hold him in her lap and sing lullabies again, 
like she did when he was small. 

School let outs at 3:00 p.m. and the children drift away, except for those 
staying for the folk-dance class. About a dozen children seem to be in- 
volved in the class. They were practicing for the 19th of May celebration 
during the weeks I observed the school. 
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Mothers gathering at the 
Atatiirk School for the 
Mothers' Day program. 
(ES82-196411'7-17A) 
Photo by Lance Tarhan 



Atatiirk School allows many different teaching styles. The first grade 
teacher uses warmth, physical contact, and praise to encourage the 
youngsters to behave well. She rewards good work with red ribbons 
pinned to the children's clothing and called to the attention of anyone 
around who might be interested. The second and third grade teachers are 
more formal in their approach to the classroom and more stern. They use 
stern voice tone, scolding, and occasional ear tweaking to encourage the 
children to settle down and do their work. Both of the classrooms have 
rows of seats facing the blackboard. The fourth and fifth grade teachers 
are more soft spoken, but also use a stern voice tone to guide the young- 
sters toward good behavior and good v/ork. The seats in the fourth grade 
class are in a circle and those in the fifth grade are in arcs around the 
teachers desk. 

In addition to lessons directed toward language learning and proper Turk- 
ish etiquette, Atatiirk School provides formal occasions and informal situ^ 
ations in which children pick up proper Turkish comportment. Turks en- 
gage in a whole range of polite behaviors which are unfamiliar to 
Americans. Greeting t)ehaviors, including cheek and hand kissing accom- 
panied by appropriate verbal expressions, are very important. Children 
should be familiar with those gestures and must perform them in public 
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as signs of their socialization in Turkish culture. On the final day of 
classes, for example, one of the younger girls went around and kissed the 
cheeks and hands of some of the "aunts" (as Turkish children are taught 
to address the adult women gathered in the waiting area off the school 
lobby) in a formal and polite farewell. Both the recipients of the gesture 
and the mother of the girl, who beamed with pride at her daughter s good 
manners, praised and appreciated her behavior. 

In addition to being able to conmiunicate in the Turkish language, being 
Turkish involves being familiar with Turkish history and symbols. This in- 
cludes knowledge of the history of the Turkish Republic, acknowledgment 
of Atatiirk as a cultural hero, and familiarity with the geography of Tur- 
key. Atattirk School provides its students with this b .dy of information as 
well. 

Parents 

Ataturk School serves first-generation Turkish immigrant families living in 
the New York metropolitan area and the Turkish consular staff serving 
temporarily in this country. Some of the children were born in the United 
States, others in Turkey. Many Turkish itrunigrants rejjresented in the 
school population are members of the intelligentsia who came here as col- 
lege students and stayed to practice professions, but workers and small 
entrepreneurs also send their children to the school. The families whose 
members I interviewed include several individuals with Ph.D.s, families in 
which both the father and mother have professional careers, families in 
which the sole wage earner is a mechanic, building superintendent, engi- 
neer, doctor, or diplomat, and others in which both parents run a small 
business, such as a dry cleaning establishment, restaurant, or tailor shop. 

The families interviewed exhibited differences in tlieir toiiiiuilnieiil lo liv- 
ing in America. No one admitted that they never planned to return to 
Turkey. Everyone had been to Turkey within the last five or six years, at 
least as visitors. Some are in the United States with short-term goals in 
mind, such as completing an assignment from the Turkish foreign ministry' 
or educating a youngster. Others are raising their families here because of 
fav(jrable economic conditions, but hope to return to Turkey. Among the 
most highly educated families are some who have made a conscious deci- 
sion to settle in America; but, when pressed, even they do not rule out 
the possibility of retiring in Turkey eventually. 
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My observations indicated that the most educated famiiies are the most 
assimilated and the most secure in their decision to remain in America, 
except for those working in the diplomatic corps. The least educated tend 
to remain more Turkish in their language and behavior, to view their stay 
in America as an economic adaptation to difficult times, and to anticipate 
their eventual return "home/' Many demonstrate the ''boxes in the closet 
syndrome" — whenever they purchase an appliance they save the box, be- 
cause someday it will be packed up and sent to Turkey! 

While school is in session, twenty or more mothers usually gather in the 
waiting area of the lobby, which has benches, chairs, and a coffeepot. Less 
than half a dozen fathers may gather at the opposite end of the room 
from the mothers. The fathers sometimes engage in conversation, some- 
times read a newspaper, or just sit quietly. The mothers engage in lively 
conversation and gossip, making the occasion into an important social 
event. For some this is the only chance they have to meet regularly with 
other Turkish women — certainly, to sit with a whole group of them — as is 
common for women in Turkey to do.^ Sometimes a mother brings home- 
made cakes for the gathering. Most of the women who sit in the lobby are 
homemakers, and my impression is that the core who come most faith- 
fully are wives of blue-collar workers. I have also spoken to wives of 
professional men, however, who like to visit with the other mothers, at 
least occasionally. I did not find any career women among them. 

The talk, which is in Turkish, revolves around homemaking skills — cook- 
ing, sewing, and shopping — ill health and good fortune among acquain- 
tances, problems of adaptation to American life, and events at the school 
The gathering is an important clearinghouse for information concerning 
products available, proprietors worth patronizing, housing, vacations, and 
coping with American and Turkish institutions. It also serves as an ad hoc 
PTA for the school, The principal regularly joins the mothers for some 
time each week, discussing school matters and the contributions expected 
from the parents, such as preparing the children's outfits and food for 
special events. Teachers sometimes join in the conversations before and 
after classes. 

At the end of the school day, as parents and children drift away, some 
mothers stay to make the most of the last few moments of conversation, 
urging their friends not to be in a rush to leave. There is some Turkish- 
style kissing on both cheeks among the mothers at parting. 
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Purposes of ths School 

The purposes of the school include socialization in Turkish identity for 
the children, enculturation in Turkish language and world view, formation 
of a Turkish ethnic group, and provision of a forum where bicultural chil- 
dren can formulate their own value system.^ Parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators give many reasons for their participation in Ataturk School. 
Underlying all of them is a burning concern that the children acquire and 
retain a sense of identity and ethnic pride. All are willing to give their 
time and energy for the rewards of hearing the children speak Turkish, 
seeing them write Turkish, and having them participate in Turkish events. 

College-educated parents show an awareness of "identity crisis'' and ex- 
press concern that their children formulate a sense of identity and know 
"who they are " They feel Ataturk School can provide this for their chil- 
dren. Less educated parents demonstrate less interest in abstract identity 
and more concern for their children's continuation of traditions that are 
familiar to them; they do not want to be cut off from their children and 
their homeland by loss of the language and culture. One mother, bom in 
America and married to a Turkish-born man, expressed a fear that, if she 
did not expose her son to an ethnic education, he would one day accuse 
her of depriving him of his birthright. 

Turkish language acquisition for the children seems to be one of the pri- 
mary goals of the school. All curriculum materials are in Turkish exclu- 
sively. The only classroom in whJch the teacher speaks English frequently 
is the first class, attended by children less familiar with Turkish. Even 
there an attempt is made to conduct most matters in Turkish. One 
teacher eloquently expressed to me the need for the children to be fluent 
in Turkish so that they would be able to feel at home in Turkey. He lik- 
ened Turkish children in America without the Turkish language to night- 
ingales in a gilded cage. No T^atter how beautiful and rich the cage, the 
inhabitant is still not free. 1 o free — to return to their homeland if they 
wish — Turkish'American youngsters must have command of the Turkish 
language and culture. 

Attitudes toward the use of the Turkish language vary with the education 
of the parents and the degree of their assimilation. Parents who have a 
career are more likely to report speaking English to their children at 
home. One fanuly, in which both parents are involved in American ca- 
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reers, employs a Turkish housekeeper to care for the children and speak 
Turkish with them. College educated parents emphasize the general bene- 
fits which accrue to language acquisition in the business and academic 
world as part of their reason for sending their children to Ataturk School. 
Since these parents are also most concerned about assimilation them- 
selves, however, they most often speak English to their children, "to make 
sure the child understands," to facilitate the child's adjustment to his 
American peers, or to perfect their own skills in English. Wives of highly 
educated professionals complained most to me about their inadequate En- 
glish; they speak English better than the other mothers, but not as well as 
their husbands. One blue-collar mother reports speaking Turkish to her 
children at home because her ethnic neighbors told her that, if she did 
not, her children would lose the language, as theirs had. She feels that 
she is sacrificing her own opportunity to learn English better for the good 
of her children. 

Miinewer Ozdil has a more broad-reaching vision for the school. She sees 
it not only as a language-teaching institution and link between Turkish - 
American children and their homeland but also as a fosterer of a Turkish 
ethnic presence in the United States. Fully aware of the small number of 
Turks living in this country, she is concerned that they be able to unite 
and make their voice heard and respected. She expects that creating 
Turkish conscious youngsters who are educated and aware will contribute 
to this cause. The children, she says, learn that they are representatives 
of the Turkish comnuinity in their public lives and that they must be 
careful to set a good exam[)le, to be loving and fair to their fellows, so 
that others will know ttiat the Turks are a loving and friendly people. 



Students 

There is a difference between the cliildreii and their |)arents over the is- 
sue of staying in America i)ernianently. .^Ithougli many youngsters pro- 
fessed insecurity about their future in this country, most indicated quite 
strongly that they want to sf>end the rest of their lives here. No child 
showed any reluctance to assiniilate, to speak English, have /\inerican 
friends, dress in American clothes, and enjoy American foods. This in- 
cludes children of the consular staff. On the other hand, some children 
did show a reluctance to stress Turkish behaviors, including use of the 
Turkish language; but nonc^ seeinc-d eager to forget about being Turkish 
altogether. 
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Folkdance class at Ata- 
tiirk Schf>(>L 
(ES82-19f>411 3-17A) 
Photo by l^incf Tarhan 




The children, like children in most ethnic schools, profess little interest in 
the issues of such hurning importance to their elders, and most would 
rather he doing something else on Saturday. Boys especially are eager to 
disclaim any interest at ail in their Turkish studies, to assure me that they 
are hostage^ to their parents, and to underscore the point that they are 
'■mad(^ to come to this school." Most children believe tluit they are at the 
school to learn Turkisli because th^^r parents do not think that they know 
tlu^ language well (^rujugh. The children feel that they do know the lan- 
guag(^ and that tKiey g(M along tine when they visit Turkey. They do not 
see the need for U^arning all the hJStor>^ and social studies, sinv^,ing, and 
religion taught at th(* school. Many who feel unluippy about the school 
give boredom as their reason. Most also feel bored with their public 
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school education, although some make distinctions between the two. Sev- 
eral girls did feel free to tell me that they enjoy Ataturk School, they like 
learning Turkish better, and find Turkish history interesting. 

The children I spoke with have American friends where they live and do 
not especially seek out Turks, even when they are in the same school, 
unless their families carry on relationships with the other families. Some 
of the children have acquired Americanized nicknames. When asked if 
they share their Turkish culture with their American friends, more than 
one child told me that their friends tease them when they act or appear 
l\irkish, and that they want to pass as any other American. Some play on 
Softball or soccer teams, take music lessons, or belong to a YMCA with 
their American friends. When extracurricular activities conflict with atten- 
dance at Atatiirk School, they sometimes sacrifice attendance at the 
school. One girl told me that she had missed several Saturdays because of 
Softball. 

Asked what they like best about the school, many children responded 
"lunch" or "fooling around with my friends," which indicates that, even for 
the disaffected, the school holds the pleasure of associating with other 
Turkish-American youngsters in the same situation. Since the children 
come from such scattered homes, school provides the only regular oppor- 
tunity for some students to be in a gathering of Turks, to fee! that they 
are not alone or weird, and to create a culture of shared Turkish-Ameri- 
can experience. 

Conclusions 

It is clear that Atatiirk School is engaged in creating and maintaining eth- 
nic identity for children of Turkish parents residing in America, whether 
they are permanent residents, staying here temporarily to raise their fami- 
lies, or on a tour of duty. Tliere are two main aspects to the school's func- 
tion: (1) the sharing of a body of knowledge which Turks acknowledge as 
their own and which serves as a marker of Turkish identity; and (2) the 
provision of social space where students can act out their "Turkish ness," 
practice their mannerisms and language, honing them to a Turkish norm 
(or at least a Turkish- American one), and express solidarity for an appre- 
ciative audience. The end product of both functions is an ethnic group 
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capable of beliaving as an interest group. This idea has been expressed in 
scholarly literature by Anya Royce' and from the lay {XTsjjective by Mrs. 
Ozdil (see above). 

Almost all transactions that occur at Atatiirk School take place in Turkish, 
with the exception of the banter that goes on among the children, and 
even that is sometimes in Turkish. Nothing can establish social boundaries 
as quickly and emphatically as a shared language. It provides not only a 
vocabulary and idioms which create a common medium in which those 
who know the code may communicate, but it also provides a world view.'' 
hi fact, there is no satisfactory English equivalent for many Turkish con- 
cepts. By teaching Turkish as a mother language and not as a second lan- 
guage, thereby avoiding much direct translation, Atatiirk School operates 
within the Turkish world vif v; and passes it on to the children. 

Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, the first president of modern Turkey, is the 
school's namesake and hero. A mural depicting Ataiiirk's great humanism 
and quoting his wise sayings dominates the mothers' waiting area. The 
b' ' celebrated throughout the school year were mostly established 
\r .iirk. On those occasions the children recite his orations, perform 
songs glorifying iiis achievements, and listen to speeches which hold him 
up as a great man to be emulated and revered. A speech being practiced 
by one of th'^ children for the celebration on the 19tl. of May depicts him 
as a leader of the victorious Turks and founder of the nation. The knowl- 
edge about the founding of the Turkish Republic, wliich increased nation- 
alistic pride and self-respect for all Turks, inspires a recognition of Ata- 
tiirk \s greatness, The children at the school learn to respond to Ataturk as 
the syrnlx)! of modern Turkey and the source nodern Turki.sh [)atriot- 
isni. Tliey al.so learn to honor the Turkish flag, sing the national anthem 
and other patriotic .songs, such as "To Hv a Turk Is the Greatest Honor," 
and to recognize Turkish folk costumes and inusir 

Concerning tfio ••eligious coinjxaient in the school's curriculum, Mrs. Kar- 
cioglu told me t lal [)arents at the sehool wislied to liave religioii tai/^ht 
because they aware of the salienc\' of religion as a determinant of 
identity in America. In otlKT words, religion, which for some would not be 
stressed as an important element of identity in Turkey, wiiere nearly 
ever\'one is l)orn into the same religion, becomes stressed in America, 
where religion is often a coin{)onent of e.linic identity and sometimes 
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even stands alone as a label or designator of group affiliation, e.g., Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Jew. Some parents, especially those who are most edu- 
cated and would have stressed religion least in Turkey, feel that their 
children are getting more religious training here than Ihey would have in 
Turkey because of the inclusion of religion in the school curriculum. As \n 
Turkey, how\*ver, religion is an optional subject. 

Although there are parents at Ataturk School who carry over their secu- 
larism to the point of celebrating Christmas for their children as a sea^ 
sonal holiday, others take advantage of the winter holiday season to im- 
press their Turkish identity on their children. One parent pointed out that 
her childVs exposure to Judaism as an acceptable alternative to Christian- 
ity in AiTierica made it easier for her to present Islam as yet another al- 
ternative, and the only appropriate one for Turks like themselves to es- 
{)ouse. Whether or not they practice Islam, children at the school 
experience a body of religious knowledge which reinforces their sense of 
l)eing Turkish and differentiates them from other Americans. 

Quite apart from the curriculum, Ataturk School is an important source of 
Turkisti identification as a center where Turks can gather and act Turk- 
ish. More than one mother acknowiedged that, although the manifest pur- 
I)r,se of bringing her child to the school is to im{)rove his or her knowl- 
viip.^' of Turkish, the more compelling reason is to socialize with the other 
motluTs. 

In-gathering is also v(*r>^ important for the (establishment and perpetuation 
of grouj) norms and values. A reference group provides standards against 
whicti members nuuisure their self-worth and success/' The mothers and 
chil(lr(*n who gather regularly yt Ataturk Sciiool sort out acceptabk.^ and 
unaccei)table behaviors for gn^ur) members on the basis of the interac- 
tums in which they !)arti('ipat(\ '^T^^'kish" t)ehaviors — the us(^ of Turkish 
language, gestures, and grei^tings — are highly rewardc^d, while uri Turkish 

l)f*havi()rs refusing lo sit and visit, {)r tlu^ us(* of Knglish an^ (Mther 

sharpl>' criticized or ignored. Career motliers may avoid the gathering not 
vi\\y l)ecaus(» it consumes so much tinu* \)U\ also l)ecaus(» they do not live 
up to itie standards of traditional Turkisl) womanhood that are inanif(*st(*d 
thero. If so. th<* al)S(MU'e of carefM' luothers is an exc(*ll(/nt exain|)le of the 
j)ower of in gathering to s<>t gn»ip standards and eiijiiinate non conform 
ing brtiavior 
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Besides providing a location for Turi<ish in -group behavior to be honed 
and developed for Turkish- /\jnericans, Ataturk School provides a focus for 
Turks in the area, who are otherwise divided in their loyalties by their 
socio-economic status, sub-ethnic interests, and commitment to assimila- 
tion in the United States, One father pointed out that, although the Turk- 
ish-American community has become fragmented during the past few 
years by a prolifention of associations formed by Turkish interest 
groups,' the members of many of the groups support Ataturk School. 
Children at the school, therefore, come in contact with a cross section of 
Turkish society in the United States. The mutual agreement on the part 
of many groups to submit their children to a single curriculum means that 
there is a conunon denominator of Turkish culture shared by all. 

For the children Ataturk School is the one place they experience a large 
number of Turks congregating in a limited space on a regular basis. In 
some cases it may be the one place outside their home where their Turk- 
ish identity is salient and where they get a chanc^ to practice it. The in- 
clusion in the student body of the children of consular staff, "Turkish 
Turks ' (as opposed to "American Turks"), further emphasizes the fact 
that Ataturk is a school for Turkish children. It also brings out the com- 
monality between the children born in America and their Turkish born 
brethren. 

Of greater signilieance for the children, however, is the fact that Atatiirk 
School is not only a place to learn about Turkish culture and behavior l:)ut 
also an arena in which they can act oui the tensions involved in being 
bicultural. Many childn^n spend most of the week ignoring or even deny- 
ing their differences from other American children, at least in public. Sev 
oral told nie (hat \hvrv is no opportunity at their public schools to share 
aspects of their (-thnic heritage with other children, and several boys as- 
sured me that thrir American friends teased them mercilessly if they let 
slip a Turkish ism iii tlieir behavior. Some have American nicknames to 
mask their Turkish iiaiiies, Y- t these very .same children will tight, if nec 
e.ssary, to protect the good nanie of Turks, 

Many of the children act out some of the tension involved in being bicul 
tural in their display of dislike for Ataturk School. The children tell me 
tliat they are "Turkish enough" an<l have no use for the (Miciilturation 
they experience at the school. They are highly sensitive about their Turk- 
ish -ness; they do not enj(jy having it "rubbed in." One boy provided a clue 



to the noisy negative feelings expressed by the children by telling me that 
he would really like to go to a Turkish school in Turkey, but that his par- 
ents told him that it is too expensive. He seems to be saying that he 
would like to be all Turkish in Turkey, or all American in America, but 
that being both is a strain. After trying all week to be just like any other 
American kid, it must be difficult for the youngsters to **turn on" Turkish 
on Saturdays. The one adult I interviewed who could look back on such 
an experience herself, however, says that she appreciated it and wants 
her child to have the same experience. Perhaps one of the greatest ser- 
vices Atatiirk School offers the children is an opportunity to vent their 
negative feelings to each other in a safe environment. These feelings, 
which would be anti-Turkish if shared with American friends or Turkish 
parents, become part of the culture of Turkish-Americanism. Atatiirk 
School is wise to provide the students with a relatively unsupervised 
lunch period during which the children can discharge the tensions they 
feel in a situation in which mutual support and understanding is possible 
and the disapproval of adult authority figures is absent. 

If the manifest function of Atatiirk School is to socialize children as 
Turks, one of the important latent functions is to provide an organized 
vehicle for the formulation of a Turkish-American culture. Americanisms 
in the children s dress (blue jeans and sneakers for many), food (pizza), 
and use of Turkish language v I ate breakfast'' rather than "I did or made 
breakfast,'' which is idiomatic) are readily accepted. Children have un- 
structured time to share their own values and experiences. The formal 
structure of the school comprises the use of strictly Turkish curricula, but 
the informal structure cannot help but model a blend of Turkish and 
American culture. 



1 Tnlikc sornr of \\w c(/Mrniinities documrnted by th(^ Kthnic Heritage and Lan>^uuge 
Schools project, \\\v Turks do not have an arciiivc wliich records the liislory of liie Turk 
)^h community in New York or ttie I'nited States. It has been estimated that there were 
ft^w(T than oj*e hundred thousand Turks in the United States in the late 197()s. About one 
thousand Turks per year, mostly <MiginefTs arui doctors, have been immigrating for the 
past twenty years Although there is a plethora of Turkish organizations in the United 
States, most are small and r(^lativcly inactive. See Talat Sait Halrnan. "Turks," in H<in ard 
EtK'iicJoprdni (tj Ayfirnciif) Kthtn( Gro//;>'>. Stcphan Thernstrorn, ed. (Cambridge, Mass. 
and Lijndon Harvard rm\ersity Press, 1980), 
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2. Turkish women's visiting patterns have been well documented in anthropological 
literature. See Barbara Aswad, ''Visiting Patterns among Women of the Elite in a Small 
Turkish City:' Anthropological Quarterly, vol. 47, no. 1 (January 1974), pp. 9-27, and 
Peter Benedict, "The Kabul Gunii: Structured Visiting in an Anatolian Provincial Town," 
Anthropological Quarterly, vol. 47, no. 1 (January 197-; pp. 28-47. 

3. The importance of establishing criteria for 'evaluation and judgement" of behavior 
pertinent to ethnic group membership is discussed in Ethnic Groups and Boundaries: 
The Social Organization of Culture, ed. Fredrik Barth (Bergen-Oslo: Universitetsforlaget 
and London: George Allen & Unwin, 1969). 

4. Anya Peterson Royce, Ethnic Identity: Strategies of Diversity (Bloomington: Uni- 
versity of Indiana Press, 1982). 

5. See Benjamin Lee Whorf, "Science and Linguistics," in Language, Thought, and 
Reality, ed. John B. Carroll. (Cambridge, Mass.: The Technology Press of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 1956). Reprinted in Anthropology, Contemporary Perspec- 
tives^ David E. K. Hunter and Phillip Whitten, eds. (Boston: Little Brown and Company, 
1975), p. 280. 

6. See David E. K. Hunter, "To Find A Community," in Anthropology, Contemporary 
Perspectives, David E. K. Hunter and PhUlip Whitten, eds, (Boston: Little Brown and Com- 
pany, 1975). p. 158. 

7. Some Turkish organizations include the American Turkish Islamic and Cultural 
Center, Turkish Cultural Alliance, Kibris Turkane Yardim Ocagi (Association for the Aid of 
Cypriot Turks), American Association of Crmiean Turks, Anadolu Club, Inc., Azerbaijan So 
ciety of America, Turkish-American Neuropsychiatric Association, and Turkish-American 
Scientists and Engineers. 
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Polish Saturday Schools 

Chicago, Illinois 

Margy McClain 



Patricia Witkowski grew up in South Chicago, a neighborhood on Chica- 
go's far southeast side. From the time she was three, Patricia made a 
fifty-mile round trip each week to a neighborhood then known as the "Po- 
lish Triangle/' just northwest of downtown Chicago, to attend Polish Sat- 
urday school. 



Pulaski School principal 
Jozef Zurczak "guest- 
teaching'' a combmcd 
first and second grade 
class, Chicago, Illinois. 
(ES82-AP88416-1 35A) 
Photo by M<u"gy McClain 




Growing up in the 1960s, Patricia spoke Polish at home and wore pigtails 
"when it wasn't 1n' to be ethnic." She also attended parochial schools in 
predominantly Polish parishes, but there the Polish language was not en- 
couraged. The teachers were Felician sisters, a Polish order. They taught 
in English and scolded in Polish. 

Faced with Polish jokes and other images which stressed the negative ste- 
reotype of the "dumb Polak," Patricia easily felt defensive about being Po- 
lish. So going to Polish Saturday school was worth the aggravation of an- 
other day of school. Polish school counteracted the negative stereotypes 
encountered elsewhere and provided "a sense of history, culture, ethnic 
identity . . . [and the feeling that] hey, I belong to a group of people and 
they are important.'' That feeling gave Patricia the confidence to deal with 
the problem of "being different'^ that seemed to bother friends who had 
not been given a strong sense of Polish identity. 

l^atricia has been active through the years in various Polisfi organizations, 
serving at times as Polish-language secretary. She values her fluency in 
the Polish language, acJueved through twelve years of Polish Saturday 
school study and a noteworthy accomplishment for someone raiscnl in the 
United States. But more than anything else, she says. Polish Saturday 
school nourished her sense of self- worth as a Polish -American. 

Witold Pawlikowski was just a small boy in 1939 when the Soviet Union 
invad(*d Poland and occupied his hometown. His father disappeared with- 
out a trace, and the rest of the family was deported to Siberia. After great 
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hardships, the Pawlikowskis and other Polish military families were sent 
to Iran. After World War II they eventually made their way to England, 
where the Polish government-in -exile had spent the war, and then to the 
United States. Witold served in the United States Army, then settled in 
Chicago in 1957 and completed his engineering education. 

Because of his childhood experiences of uprooting and loss, Mr. Pawli- 
kowski felt strongly that his daughter Beata should have a good educa- 
tion — "the one thing that can't be taken away from you" — and that she 
should know her Polish heritage of language, history, and traditions. He 
wanted her to speak the language at home and to know Polish grammar 
and read Polish literature. He and his wife Yolantha, the daughter of two 
teachers who take an active part in Chicago's Polish Saturday schools, ca- 
joled and supported their daughter through twelvp years of Polish school. 
Like Patricia Witkowski, Beata Pawlikowski is a graduate of the General 
Casimir Pulaski Polish High School 

The Witkowski and Pawlikowski families are members of Chicago's strong 
Polish-Amencan community or "Polonia,'' as Polish conimunities outside 
Poland term themselves. They and many like them in Chicago's diverse 
ethnic groups passionately desire to pass on to their children the tradi- 
tions, values, and symbols of their ethnic identity which have shaped their 
ov/n lives. 

Chicago ethnic communities educate their children as ethnic Americans in 
many ways, from family training to church activities, lodge events, and 
formal ethnic schooling. At least twenty of Chicago's eighty-plus ethnic 
groups, and perhaps many more, support ethnic heritage schools. Chicago 
Polonia, one of the largest ethnic communities in the area, claims over 
seven hundred thousand people of Polish descent living in the Chicago 
area. In 1982 the Polish community in Chicago supported a netv/ork of 
ftfteen Polish Saturday schools. 

An umbrella organization of professional Polish educators, the Polish 
Teachers Association in America, Inc., coordinates the Saturday school 
network. The schools are generally referred to as Polish language schools 
or Polisli Saturday schools, (or, more informally, simply as Polish school). 
They meet on Saturdays and offer instruction in Polish language and his- 
tory for students from kindergarten through high school. Polish high 
school graduates speak Polish tiuently and have a com^marui of the written 



language, literary traditions, and Polish history. Through the schools stu- 
dents also gain a sense of confidence and pride in being Polish-i\merican. 
Maintaining the schools is a coramunity effort accomplished with rela- 
tively little money and a great deal of energy. Over and over again, teach- 
ers and parents testified that these efforts on behalf of the schools are 
labors of love and extremely important to them. 

Early Polish Education in Ciiicago 

At the start of the twentieth century, when the great waves of immigra- 
tion brought thousands of Poles to the Chicago area, Poland did not exist 
as a nation. Poland had been partitioned in 1795 among Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, and ethnic Poles referred to themselves as "Russian Poles," 
or "Austrian Poles." Language and the Roman Catholic religion, rather 
than nationality, marked the Polish people. 

Early Polish immigrants to the United States defined themselves by lan- 
guage, ethnicity, regional origin, and religion. They were mostly peasants 
with little formal education. They came for economic reasons, working 
hard so that their children might struggle up the ladder of success in 
America. Education was an important rung on that ladder, and education 
for many of the children began in Roman Catholic parochial schools. 

Polish immigrants sought to establish Catholic parishes that were Polish 
in character. They Imilt many churches and established schools with 
them. Most of the students in the parish schools came from Polish-speak- 
ing homes, and the teaching nuns also spoke Polish. With each school free 
to determine its own use of the Polish language, the curricula varied 
greatly; depending on the school, or even the individual teacher, students 
might study only religious subjects or most of the curriculum in Polish. 
The Polish instruction in the parish schools t herefore, seems to have 
arisen more from the fact that teachers and students shared a common 
language than from an explicit desire to impart to students a mastery of 
the Polish language or a need to instill articulated values related to the 
traditions of Poland. 

Language instruction in the Polish paroc .ial schools began to decline in 
the 1930s, although some instruction continued for another twenty years. 
During the Depression pressures from the Archdiocese (historically domi- 
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nated by Irish and German clerics hostile to parishes that clung to an eth- 
nic interpretation of Catholicism) to rid the parishes of **foreign" associa- 
tions, combined with a general pressure on immigrants to assimilate, 
contributed to the decline in language use.^ 

Polish immigration to the United States came to a halt in the 1920s, due 
to restrictive immigration laws. Thirty years passed before another signifi' 
cant wave of immigration occurred. Isolated from Poland, the.Polish com- 
munity evolved distinctive Polish-American traditions. A unique "Chicago 
Polish" dialect arose as American-born children learned to speak the Po- 
lish language based on the various regional dialects spoken by their par- 
ents and teachers. Inmiigrants arriving after World War II were surprised 
to find many archaic words and grammatical constructions preserved in 
the speech of the established Polish-American conamunity. 

After World War II thousands of new immigrants flooded the country from 
the refugee camps of Europe. The new arrivals were to have a profound 
impact on the nature of Chicago Polonia. They came from a Poland briefly 
reunited between the world wars, and had been raised with a strong 
sense of Polish national identity. Now they were refugees who could not 
return to Communist Poland. Their strong love of country, fueled by a 
sense of being disinherited, gave rise to a deep need to keep alive things 
Polish and to pass on to their children raised in the United States a pride 
and knowledge of what it means to be Polish. 

History of Chicago's Polish Schools 

Chicago \s Polish schools have their roots in the upheavals of World War II. 
The founders of the Polish Teachers Association in America, Inc. (PTAA) 
and a great many of the teachers and parents currently active in the Po- 
lish schools were acuilts or young children in Poland during World War II. 
After the war many Poles found themselves in either Displaced Persons 
canips (also known as DP or refugee camps) in Germany or in temporary 
camps in England for those associated with the Polish Army." 

Personal relationships formed in the camps were often longlasting, carry- 
ing over to the immigrants' new homes. Polish teachers who set up 
schools in the camps later helped establish Polish Saturday schools in the 
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countries where they finally settled: the United States, England, and Can- 
ada. Polish teachers' organizations formed in the camps were models for 
later groups. 

Thousands of Polish refugees came to the United States in the late 1940s 
and 1950s under the Displaced Persons Act. Existing Polish -American in- 
stitutions met many needs of the new arrivals, but the parochial schools, 
where the heritage of Poland's turn-of-the-century rural traditions pre- 
dominated, could not. For Poles educated in a united Poland between the 
two world wars, knowledge of the contemporary, standard Polish language 
was an important attribute of being Polish. They wanted their children to 
speak the language well and learn Polish history and national traditions in 
a more structured way than the home could provide. The parochial 
schools could not teach modern Polish nor instill a contemporary^ sense of 
Polish national identity. 

So, while many new immigrants sent their children to parochial schools 
for their regular education, they also began to create special Polish 
schools. In the 1950s, as Polish cultural education in parochial schools de- 
clined, the Polish Saturday schools emerged- 

Chicago's Polish community established two Saturday schools in the early 
1950s: General Casimir Pulaski Polish School and Tadeusz Kosciuszko Po- 
lisli School. Both are still in operation, offering a prr)gram of Polish educa 
tion through high school The schools were located in the Polish Trian 
gle — where Ashland, Division, and Milwaukef^ Avenues come together on 
the near northwest side of Chicago—until the early 1970s. They served 
ttiousands of students. For example, Pulaski had one thousand students in 
1970. 

Th<^ Polish Triangle was an important Polisli neighborhood for many 
y(*ars, l>oasting numerous r^)lish parishes. The building of the John F". 
Kennedy Expressway in the HJBOs, how(>v(T, changed the character of the 
n(Mghl)orhood funciamentaily. Cliicago Polonia fought bitterly and success- 
fully to savr two uiagnilicent I^^lisli rhurclios, l)Ut Polish residents slowly 
bf^gaii to movr out as lower iiicouie housing was built. The neighborhood 
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is now primarily Hispanic, although some Polish churches, organizations, 
and businesses remain. New inunigrants from Poland settle in the neigh- 
borhood, but even they have found a more comfortable area further 
northwest along Milwaukee Avenue. 

As families moved out of the old neighborhood it became increasingly dif- 
ficult for students to attend Saturday school there. Some families felt un- 
safe. School enrollment soon dropped. 

Many Polish families who left the inner city settled near each other in 
new communities mostly in far northwest Chicago neighborhoods and in 
the northwest and western suburbs. When they could no longer attend 
the old schools, they established new ones. Nine new schools opened dur- 
ing the 1970s and two have opened since 1980. They joined earlier outly- 
ing schools established in Hammond, Indiana (just across the Indiana-Illi- 
nois state line from Chicago) and in Cicero, Illinois, a suburb just west of 
Cliicago. Most of the schools now offer only eight grades. 

The older schools continued to operate, but they too moved to new loca- 
tions, following the resettlement of Polish families farther northwest 
within the city of Chicago. Pulaski and Ko^ciuszko are among the four 
schools in Chicago that offer all twelve grades, so students come from 
surrounding suburbs to continue Polish high school. 

Polish education remains in demand. In 1980 Polish Saturday schools en- 
rolled around two thousand students. By 1981-82 enrollment had in- 
creased to three thousand. The steady grov^h of newer, smaller schools 
may have contributed to the increase. The continuing immigration of 
young parents from Poland may al^o account for some new students. In 
addition, the election of a Polish pope and the struggle of the Solidarity 
Union in Poland have encouraged more positive attitudes toward Polish- 
Americans, and may have influenced the marked growth in Polish school 
enrollment 

The fact that all Polish schools are named for famous Poles underscores 
the independent, national orientation of the schools. The two earliest 
schools were named for the first well-knovri Polish-Americans — Revolu- 
tionary War generals Casimir Pulaski and Tadeusz Kosciuszko. Other 
schools are named after popular figures from Worid War II, such as St. 
Maksymilian Kolbe and General Wladyslaw Anders. The names of some 
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recall famous scientists and artists, such as Copernicus, Paderewski, Sien- 
kiewicz, and Chopin, while Maria Konopnicka School comniemorates a 
much-loved poet. The choice of the names St. Maksymilian Kolbe and 
Pope John Paul II (there are several named after the Pope) definitely 
have Polish rather than religious significance; there are no schools named 
for other saints or popes. 

Case Study: General Caslmfr Puiaskf Polish School 

General Casimir Pulaski Polish School offers classes from first grade 
through high school. It is one of four Polish high schools fed by the more 
numerous Polish grammar schools in the Chicago area. In Polish, its name 
is Polska Szkota im. Gen. K. Putaskiego. 

Pulaski's rapid growth during the 1950s attests to the strength of the 
need it met. Beginning with 200 students in 1954, it grew to 850 in 1961, 
when high school classes formed. In 1970 1,000 students attended. As 
families left the Polish Triangle, many Pulaski students went to the newly 
formed, smaller schools in other neighborhoods and suburbs. Some 350 
students were enrolled in the scho \ s twelve grades during the 1981-82 
school year. 

From the early 1950s until .978, Pu'aski School met in various locations 
in the Polish Triangle. The move in 1978 to the parish school facilities of 
St. Wenceslaus Roman Catholic Church, 3415 North Lawndale Street, took 
the school further northwest within the city of Chicago. The new neigh- 
borhood, close to the "new Polish Triangle," a thriving community of 
lu^wjy arrived immigrants, housed many Polish families. Although Bohe- 
mian i:nmigrants founded St, Wenceslaus, the current priest and many pa- 
rishioners are Polish. Ten [)ercent of Pulaski's students also attend the St, 
Wenceslaus parochial school. St. Wenceslaus occupies an entire city block 
in a (]ui(M, well-kept residential neighborhood of two- and three-flat apart- 
ment l)uildings. Ample space for playing fit?lds surround tlie large, sub- 
stantial brick buildings (jf the parish school. 

Each Saturday at 8:30 -\..m. the parish school again bustles with activity, as 
part-nts gather in the l)asenient hall before their children run off to Pulas- 
ki's morning sessions. Some wait there for tlieir children to lijiLsh, setting 
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infants in baby seats whik* they conduct school business, visit, or r<^a(i the 
paper. Coffee and hoinemade pastries such as ])qc;:kh a kind of jelly 
doughnut, are availal)le. 

Ten classes meet in the morning and ten in the afternoon. The larger 
grades, first through eighth, have two sections; one section of grades one 
through eight meets in the morning and the other in the afternoon. The 
high school classes have fewer students, so two high school classes meei 
in the morning and the other two in the afternoon. Students who partici- 
pate in the arts classes, whicli include singing, poetr>' recitation, and 
dan ing, eitlier stay later or come earlier. 

Classes and Curriculum 

The schools primar\ ,oal is to teach tlie Polish language. To this end all 
grades stn/ss languag(^ skills and all classes s|)eak exclusively in Foolish. 
R(^ading and writing are the main subjects in first through third grades. 
The young(T students Ivarn some fV)lish histor>' and traditions, primarily 
tlirough legends and stories. The intermediate grades rf^tine Polish Ian 
guage skills, continue literature', and begin Polisli history and geography. 
Tfie high school grades emphasize tlie study of P(jlish literature and his- 
tory. 

Most of Pulaski's stud(*nts nnuv from homes wliere at least one parent 
sp(/aks Polish and the language is part of the home environment, Al- 
thougli all stud(Mits conu^ to Pulaski s[)eaking somc^ Pohsh. command of 
th(^ languag(^ vari(\s gn^atly. Ev(^r\'one acknowledges that the* studc^nts are 
all most comfortable speaking Kngli>li. Tht* tirst grade tcaclier, Mrs. liel- 
(iia Sronu^k, ff*lt that she (essentially teaches Polish as a second language. 
If stud(»nts p(Tsist wiili F\)lish studies and graduatt* from Polish liigb 
s( !ioo!, !h(\v can s[)eak and read Polish fiu(Mit]y. Thin' write wvn. too. The 
liigli school class<^s cover high scliool 'evel material \\\ l^)lish, Th(» school 
is |;articularl\' j>rou(l of its iiigh scliool graduates. 

)nly ihr dediciiird and niotivanMi students n»aJl\ sur\ ivr and go ihn)ijgh 
high school." says Helena Ziolkowska, I-^'l'AA prescient. * Hut onc(^ th(\v fin- 
ish you n-ally (an convers(» with them IhifMUly ... th(\\ }:ave good knowl- 
edge of literatun* aiid write a good papcT.'" 
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The arts classes are called extraci'.rricuidr activities, because they are 
considered to be outside the main curriculum of academic subjects. The 
school acknowledges their importance as enjoyable activities that attract 
students and help keep them involved in the school. 

Studenttf 

Polish school parents and teachers recognize that attracting and keeping 
students involved is vital to the success of the schools. Activities such as 
extramural school sports and other leisure time pursuits are powerful 
competition to another day in school and extra homework. 

Students at Pulaski seemed to agree about why they attend, at least ii^i- 
tially: "My parents made me." Those who stick with it either "just get 
used to it" and quit lighting the inevitable, or really get interested. The 
parents' motivation is often the deciding factor. 

Older students raised two main reasons for keeping on with their studies. 
One group wanted to learn the Polish language to enhance their success 
in college or in a career. Other students had visiter ; their relatives in Po- 
land, and cited the satisfaction of being able to speak Polish with their 
family and get around in another country. As Patricia Witkowski de- 
scribed her trip to Poland at age thirteen, "Suddenly it wasn't just all this 
Polish stuff— it was real people and real places" 

Polish school is a challenging experience, especially in high school, when 
the curriculum matches the actual age of the students, who use high 
school level texts from Poland. Those who complete Polish higl^i school, 
often fulfilling demanding college preparatory' classwork at the same time, 
lit id t he satisfaction great enough for ct)nsiderable sacrifice. Some finish 
two years f)f Polish nigh school in one tt) graduate with their class. 

Parents 

I'arfnts arc the core of the Polish scIkjoIs. Their inoiivatioM for their chil 
dren to attend Polish school is the prime reason that most students begin 
c-lasses and stay with them. SoiTielimes it becomes a l)attle, and the family 
member with the most determination wins. As older students continue 
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their Polish studies, parents support them through the increasing difficul- 
ties of scheduling, coinniuting, and meeting increasing academic demands. 

Post-war immigrant parents w-- rited their Polish speaking children to be- 
''v)me literate in Polish and to k.now Polish history and culture They felt 
that establishing a formal educational environment would be better than 
trymg to teach such subjects at home. The relative importance of these 
factors varies, of course, from family to family, as does the commitment to 
speaking Polish at home and to helping children with Polish homework. 

The high priority that Polish school families set on education is reflected 
in their desire to send their children to college. Clippings in the Pulaski 
school scrapbook attest to its pride in the higher education achievements 
of its students. 

F^arer ts at Pulaski school pay a modt\st tuition fee of seventy five dollars 
for one child per year, eighty-five dollars for two children from the same 
family, or ninety dollars for three. TJiey also support, the school by volun- 
teering their services for administration and fund- raising activities, and by 
attending special programs at Christmas and Easter. 

Perhaps even more iinportant, i)arents also sacrifice considerable time 
and effort, giving uj) tlieir only day free for shopping and errands. Saying, 
"My Saturday is shot anyway/' th(\v may arrange other classes, such as 
music lessons, for their chilrinMi, or attend Polish scout meetings as well. 
Saturday is a family day. 



TeachiTs at l^jlaski scliool rang(^ from r(H*(Mit immigrants to Mrs. Zurczak, 
who ('(^Icbratt^d hrr fiftirth year in teaching in 11)82. Only tlu^ first grade 
teacher, Mrs. Helena Sronu^k, has l)()th f^)lish and Anu^'icaii teaching crc^- 
(j<*ntials, One o! the high school teacliers, f)r. lanina Kras, holds a Ph,l). 
from Jagiellonian Tniversity in Krakow, Poland s i>\<U'S\ and most rt^ 
sj)eete(i institution of higluT h^arning. 

Hecanse Polish language skills are the heart of Pulaskis mission, the 
school stM'ks teaeh(TS wiio have recently come fn)m Poland and know tfie 
most up to date language. The school is aw^an* that languages chang(\ and 
even teacliers iMlucated in Poland are out of touch with the most current 
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developments after they have been in the United States ten or fiiteen 
years. The new teachers, like their colleagues, have teaching certification 
from Poland. The school prefers certified teachers who specialized in lan- 
guage arts and have a degree in Polish language for elementary grades. 
When teachers with a language specialty are not available, a good teacher 
with a degree in another field may find a place in the school as well. 

Classroom discipline is an important theme stressed by parents, teachers, 
and school officials. In Polish and other iiuropean educational systems, 
maintaining a certain distance between teacher and students is tradition- 
ally part of the way students express respect for the teacher. Some Polish 
parentg perceive the American classroom style as lax and believe children 
do not learn as well in the public schools because of it. Better discipline is 
cited as a reason for enrolling children in parochial rather than public 
schools. Continuing the European tradition of classroom discipline is one 
of the goals of Pulaski School. Classes are quiet and students stand by 
their desks to respond. Teachers remain affectionate toward the youngest 
students, however, and cordial with older pupils. 

School Administration 

Like each school in the network, Pulaski School maintains its own inde- 
pendent school administration. A Parent Teacher Association elects the 
school board, which negotiates for space, sets teachers' salaries, and pays 
the bills. 

Tuition covers ih? majority of the school budget, around fourteen thou^ 
sand dollars a year. The remaining funds come from contributions made 
by Polish organizations (channeled through the Polish Teachers Associa- 
tion) and fund-raising efforts by parents. Parents' contributions — service 
on the sch.ool board, sewing costumes for scliool presentations, organizing, 
and baking for the yearly fund raisers — are essential. Administrators 
stres.v the difficulties of raising even relatively modest amounts of money 
and t he personal sacrifices of all involved. 

Tile Pfilish- American community has several large fraternal organizations 
which help to support various community cultural efft ns. Some Polish 
schools have chosen to affiliate with these organizatioir,, such as the Po- 
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A Polish Saturday 
school participating in 
the Pohsh Constitution 
Day Parade, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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lish National Alliance or the Polish Roman Catholic Union, which then 
contribute to the school's maintenance. Other schools feel that the result- 
ing financial support also means giving up some decision-making powers 
to the larger organizations. Pulaski School has chosen to remain ir epen- 
de;it, maintaining full control over schor)! affairs and assuming full finan- 
cial responsibility. 

Administration: Tlie Polisli Scliools Networic 

The Foolish Teachers Association in America addr(*sses the shared con- 
cerns of the Polish schools in the CI)icago area's lilt een school network. 
One of the most pressing issues is the unique curriculum neenis cA' ethnic 
schools. Language and other tc^xts developed for use in the home country^ 
do not relat' U) the experience of children growing up in the United 
Slalt\s, whiu' ho(jks devf^loprd for studerits vvid] no knowledge of the lan- 
guage are ina[)j)rof)riate for children wlio s|)(:*ak the language at lupine. 
p]thnic schools arv forced, therefore^ to adapt books which are not suited 
to Wmr nf/eds or to write nf^w oru^s. 

F()r many y(^ars individual t(*a(^h(^rs in tl r Polish Saturday schools had to 
r(\solv(* the pr()l)lem of teaching mat(Tials on their own. Some werc^ re- 
markal)ly successful. Mrs. Maria Neuniaiui a seviMiteen-year veteran 
teacher at Pulaski High School, proudly opened a closet door to reveal 
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five floor-to ceiling bookcases holding an extensive library of Polish litera- 
ture and reference books that she has accumulated for her students. In 
another classroom hand- drawn, wall-size maps of Poland illustrated histor- 
ical changes in the nation's territory. 

The PTAA began to develop its own textbooks and teaching materials in 
the mid-1960s. Its first project was Polska Mowa (The Polish Lan- 
guage), an introduction to the Polish language for older children and 
adults. Now in its eighth edition, Polska Mowa is used not only in Polish 
Saturday schools in the United States, Canada, England, and Australia, but 
in college and high school Polish language classes. 

Later projects focused on developing literature and historv readers for the 
elementary and junior high school grades, because high school classes can 
often use high school literature texts from Poland. History- texts from Po- 
land written since the Communist takeover are considered unacceptable, 
however. I he PTAA has developed, therefore, a four-volume History of 
Poland Texts are also exchanged with Polish schools in England and 
Canada, wh' re similar curriculum-development efforts have taken place. 

Like so many other activities in the Polish schools, creating the textbooks 
is a labor of love. Professional educators from the PTAA volunteer tfieir 
time. It is an extensive commitment, since writing a text can take several 
years. 

In the 1970s, as the Polish school network expanded rapidly, the PTAA 
began work on a standardized curriculuiTi to aid teachers and allow stu- 
dents to move more easily between schools. The PTAA established guide- 
lines for tlie types of classes to be off'T'^d: kindergarten, eight years of 
elementary school, and four years of M^'h school for Polish-speaking chil- 
dren; introductory classes for childr^-i, \\\,o do not speak Polish; and a 
singing, music, dance, and theater proj^ram. fne association is developing 
detailed cun iculum guidelines for each year. 

The PTAA offers a variety of supf)ort services to its membtr st hools. It 
sponsors activities, notably p(^pular essay and jjoetry recitation cont(.\sts, 
that promote Poli.sh language teaching. A poetry recitation contest in 
1982 attracted enthusiastic i)articipation from eight liundred .students 
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from Polish Saturday schools, public and private high school Polish 
classes, and area colleges. The organization also maintains a small lending 
library of teaching aids, including pictures, slide-tape programs, and 
equipment. 

Polish community organizations often work together, and the PTAA sup- 
ports the activities of many other Chicago-area Polish institutions. One 
concrete manifestation of conrununity solidarity is the Polish Constitution 
Day Parade in May. Among the floats decked out in Poland's red and 
white colors students march, bearing Polish language school standards. 
From each flag the school's namesake — Pulaski, Chopin, Paderewski — 
watches over its charges. 

The PTAA was originally organized as a professional organization for all 
teachers of Polish descent, even those not teaching in Polish schools. The 
organization sponsors teacher in-service senunars, and has co-sponsored 
courses with the Chicago Board of Education to help new arrivals qualify 
for American teaching credentials. 

The PTAA also serves as an accrediting body for teachers who apply to 
work in the Polish schools. The group is very concerned aboul upholding 
standards. It verifies the applicants' Polish credentials, then places their 
names on a waiting list. In spite of low pay and inconvenient hours, there 
is usually , vailing list for positions in the Polish schools. In Poland 
teaching is a highly respected, if poorly paid, profession. Many teachers 
newly arrived in Chicago are unable to learn English well enough to get 
recertified to teach in American schools. Being unable to work in the 
profession they often love is a blow to their self-esteem, so immigrant 
teachers seek out the Polish schools. 

Pulaski s principal, Mr. Jozef Zurczak, understands their motivations com- 
pletely: ''They say that they only feel like people on Saturdays. . . . They 
miss their profession, they miss working with children." Others feel very 
strongly that they should not waste specialized training and talents: "I 
can't ask an engineer or a mechanic to do it," says Helena Ziolkowska 
' Tm the one with the training and it is my responsibility to use it," Some 
younger women at home with small children, often Polish school gradu- 
ates, find Saturday school a convenient way to keep u{) with previous ac 
quaintances. 
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Personal motivation must be high to keep teachers in the schools. Salaries 
often do not cover much more than the cost of gas and childcare. One 
teacher said that during the 1960s she worked for six dollars a day and 
paid her babysitter ten dollars. Salaries now range from eight to ten dol- 
lars per hour. 

Ninety percent of the teachers in the Polish Saturday schools were born 
and educated in Poland. They range in age from twenty-five to seventy. 
Newly arrived teachers help to keep contemporary Polish language in the 
schools, while bilingual teachers raised in the United States teach the 
classes for children from English-speaking homes. 

The PTAA provides a constellation of services that supports the educa- 
tors and schools of the Polish schools network. Efforts in all areas — text- 
book development, curriculum standardization, and teacher accreditation 
an^4 development — reflect the association's high standards as profession- 
als and its determination to provide an educational experience through 
w^hich students really master the language. 

The Future of the Polish Saturday Schools 

The Polish schools serve primarily their own ethnic community. In the 
1980s, however, one of their major concerns is their relationship vAth the 
larger society. The schools would like to be recognized by the Illinois 
State Board of Education so that their students would receive credit for 
their achievements in a second language. State recognition would be a 
great help to Polish and other ethnic schools in attracting and keeping 
students. 

r^)lish and otluT ethnic schools realize that tlu y are helf)ing to supi)ly a 
resource — bilingual peoi)le — that is much in demand l)y government and 
l^nsinoss Thfvsf^ srhoojs; helf) tn fill the gai> M\ by declining foreign hwv 
guagf* (mJu( ation in American schools. Ethnic school oftic^ials, teachers, 
an.d i)arents are frustrated that recognition of their efforts is coming so 
slowly. S(^v(M*al ()r()posals to the State Board of Education ovt^ tlie i)ast 
ten yi^ars liave bei^n n»j(K;ted- Yet th(* fact that the issue lias aris(*n at all 
is an indication of the increasing willingness on the i)art of ethnic commu- 
nities to make a f)ublic casf> for recognitiori of their contributions to the 
larger American s(K'iety. 
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Will the Polish Saturday schools continue to serve the needs of Polonia? 
As the generation that founded the Polish Saturday schools graduates 
their youngest children from higfi school in the early 1980s, the future is 
uncertain. Third- and fourth-generation Polish-American families have not 
supported the Saturday schools strongly in the past. Although there are 
significant numbers of more recent immigrants, earlier immigrants per- 
ceive the attitudes toward Polish education of these recent arrivals to be 
different from their own. As past PTAA president Helena Ziotkowska 
noted: 

People who came to this country from Europe in the late *40s and *50s were 
survivors of World War II, and they were very patriotic. And to them survival 

meant to be Polish and to keep the Polish language, and faith, and traditions 

If these people were able to transfer their motivations and feelings to the next 
generation, then these children have children now, and they send them to Polish 
schools. But not all of them succeeded. Some of the children went to Polish 
schools because they had to, and once they got married, sometimes to people of 
different nationality, they didn't pay that much attention 

But people who come from Poland right now are of different stock 

Many of them don't feel that they should keep up the Polish tradition. Not 
everybody, but quite a big percentage, assimilates very quickly. They don't talk 

Polish at home . . . it s very sad I don*t feel sorry for them, I feel sorry for 

their children, because they end up not knowing anything about themselves. 

I have a duty to give what 1 received to the next generation. Language, cul- 
ture, history, tradition, national pride enrich your life. But more than that, if you 
know who you are and where you come from, you know what you're worth. 



Conclusions 

P(>rluip.s th(* most important contribution of the Polish schools is that they 
helf) young i)e()ple develop a positive sense of self identity that includes 
being Polish American. Being ethnic in the United States is a pervasive 
part of American society, one that does not disappear readily even o\er 
s(^veral genc^rat ions. As this fact becomes more widely acknowledged, we 
nepd ro seek ways to help people accept their ethnic* identity and iise it 
positivfOy. Polish and other ethnic schools provide a useful skill — knowl- 
edge* of a second language — which can, in itself, be a source of pride and 
achi(*vemeiit. We are also struggling with the problem of having tlujusands 
of Americans go through life ccjping with profound ambivalence and self- 
(loul^t !>' ^se tiH\v have been told that "being ethnic" is not a positive 
part of ig American." Ethnic sciiools strengthen the fabric of Ameri- 
(*an life as they help young people to acc( pt, validate, and integrate their 
varying heritages into their concepts of being American. 
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The Senshin Gakuin and the 
Dharma School off the Senshin 
Buddhist Church off Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, California 

Am t^ E. Skillmaii 



History of the Senshin Buddhist Church 

The Senshin Buddhist Cliurch is locat ed about ten miles west of dowTi- 
town Los Angeles. It was founded in 1928 for the express purpose of 
teaching the Japanese language and conveying the teaching of Shinran 
Shonin, a disciple of Buddha and the leader of the Jodo-Shinshu sect of 
Buddhism. There are two distinct and on-going school programs at Sen- 
shin: the Senshin Gakuin, a Japanese language school, and the Senshin 
Dharma School, a Japanese Buddhist study school. 

Because the Hompa Hongwanji (main temple) was located downtown, 
Senshin grew quickly, offering as it did the convenience of proximity to 
the local Buddhist community. A critical need for additional facilities 
arose with the increased enrollment of students which resulted. The dedi- 
cation of a new classroom building took place in March 1938. The Gakuin 
(language school) was formally incorporated as a non-profit corporation 
in the state of California thf^ same year. The establishing families were 
able to clear the mortgage on the church in the dosing years of the 
]9;i0s. 



Prc-.school pupils at the 
Dharma School in Ivos 
Angele.s drawinf; "me 
pictures." 

(ES82-()41682-11) Photo 
by Amy E. Skillm<ui 




With the bombing of f^earl Harbor on December 7, 1941, a s{)ecial cabinet 
meeting wa.s called to consider emergency steps required lor the continu- 
ance of the Gakuin; however, both schools were suspended indefinitely. 
The government assembled Senshin families, with the exception of those 
who had evacuated voluntarily, on May 1, 1942, at the Santa Anita Assem- 
bly Center in Arcadia, California, and sent them to the Granada Reloca- 
tion Center in Amache, Colorado. Before leaving they straightened ui) the 
interior of the church building and boarded up the exterior for security, 
fiev. Julius A. Goldwater, a Caucasian minister of the Jodo-Shinshu sect, 
assumed responsibUity for the care of Senshin and the main temple. 
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Followdng VJ Day — August 11, 1945— the Reverend Mr. Gold water con- 
verted the Gakuin into a hostel for the returning families until they were 
able to find accommodations. The Dharma School reopened immediately; 
in response to many requests from church members, the Gakuin also re^ 
opened. 

The Senshin Buddhist Church became independent from the Hompa 
Hongwanji on May 1, 1951. Because of the growing Japanese and Jaf)a- 
nese American population in the area, the sangha (congregation) felt 
that a community temple could better meet its needs. According to the 
terms of incorporation for the Senshin Gakuin, the church membership 
was divided into regular members who are second-generation Japanese- 
Americans (nisei) and associate members who are first generation Japa 
nese- Americans (issei). The corporate officers were nisei and the board 
members were issei. 

On September 21, 1963, the church membership adopted a five- year plan 
to construct a $250,000 religious education complex and a new minister's 
residence. Construction began on March 10, 19(55, using architectural 
plans submitted by Shimosono-Tawa, On May 1, 1966, thirty eiglu years 
after the founding of the Gakuin, Senshin's facilities were capable of 
meeting the needs of 500 Dharma School students and 150 Gakuin stu- 
dents, and of housing the many activities of their affiliated organizations, 
Th(^ church membership has paid all construction costs over the years. 

A twenty-year, $250,000 trust fund {zaidau) was established in 1971 as a 
commemorative^ project, to insure the economic sustenance of the congre- 
gation. The principal is to remain untouched; the earnings will offset any 
operating deficit, underwrite extraordinar>' I)rograms, establish scholar- 
ships, and fund projects for th(^ v;ell-being of the congregation. Due to the 
trust fund, the trmpk^ curnMitly finds itself in a strong position to meet 
tlu^ iiei^ds of its congregation. 

Church Leadership 

There an* curroiitly two reven^nds at Senshin: the ^{t^vorend Hosliin Fuji- 
kado and iho fiovorend Maseo Kodani {' Hi^verend Mas" as he is called ). 
The Rev(Tend Mr. Fujikado, who is Japanese, is most directly involv(Mj 
with tlie Japanese-speaking members (issei ) of the church. He is also 
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principal of the Gakuin. Revenuid Mas is Japanese- American and works 
more closely with the Englisl)~s{)eaking members of the church. Hv is ad- 
visor to the Dharma S(;hool. The combination of Japanese and Japanese- 
American leadershij) appears to be a positive force at Senshiii. 

Reverend Mas explained that many Japanese-Americans carr>' with them 
a sense of being a "national embarrassment" to Japan. They look Japanese 
and, in many ways, act Japanese; but they no longer speak the language, 
nor do they always understand their cultural make-up. This has caused a 
barrier between the Japanese and Japanese-Americans in many communi- 
ties. Senshin tries to accommodate the needs of both groups. On Sunday 
morning the service begins wit>i both reverends present. Just after Rever- 
end Mas s s(Tmon, th(^ Japanese-speaking members leave with the Revf^r- 
end Mr. P'ujikado to continue their service in a small chapel behind the 
auditorium. The other church members disperse to their various Dharma 
classes. 

Reven^nd Mas s sermon is a very important part of tlie cultural enlighten- 
inent offered at Senshin. He begins talking about some j)hysical aspect of 
Buddhism (bells, flowers, or batik), explaining not only how it relates to 
Buddhism, bu! also how it relat(^s t(; evc^r>'day life. He also relays a stor\\ 
(Mther from his (^xperiiMices in Japan or from th(* storehouse of traditional 
tales and myths surrounding Buddhism. He pn*sents his sermons in a very 
story like maniter h\ fact, "sermon" scfMiis an inappropriate word. R<^ver- 
enfl Mas has the ability and (l(/sire to transmit to the listeners an in- 
cr(^ased understanding of their own [)(Tsonalities. As a header he has initi^ 
al(Hi many oi lYw chang(^s at S(^nshin which have ena!)led the membcTs to 
ex{)l(>n ihcir cultural ivlentity 

The Senshin Gakuin 

Thf Srnshin Gakuin curn^ntlv teaclies Japanese to ai)proxiniatrly lio stu 
(i(Mits. agiMl fiv(^ through s!xt</rn. At its j)eak cnrollnuMU ran as lugli as 
150. Most of itu^ Japanese and Japanrsr AnuTicans who liv<Hl in tlie area 
have mov(»d away in the j)ast tc'ii years, luAvc^ver. They still r(*turn to the 
church for sercicr o!i Sundays, but |)ref(-r to svinl their childnMi to a Ian 
guag<' school closer to honuv ThfTe an^ at least lour other Japan(\se Ian 
guage sch(H)ls in llu^ L(^s Ang(*i(^s art^a. That fact iiidicat(\s that interest in 
maintaining tfie languago is still liigli. \Vt area surrounding Senshin 
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has changed from Japanese to Afro-American, causing a decrease in local 
interest in learning Japanese. In fact, the school has considered folding 
twice, due to low enrollment, but the members decided to continue. 

The Senshin Gakuin does not pay rent or overhead, because the church 
donates the space to the school. Students pay a monthly fee of twelve 
dollars, which covers the books and the honoraria paid to the teachers. 
The church covers any unforeseen expenses. 

Senshin Gakuin— School Administration 

A cabinet made up of the principal, head instructor, chairperson, assis- 
tants, treasurer, and advisor governs the Gakuin. Members of the board fill 
these positions. The board has about ninety members, thirty to thirty-five 
of whom are ver>' active. All major decisions come before the board for 
discussion and ruling. Most adult members of the church are members of 
the board. 

The Senshin Gakuin is also a member of the American Japanese Language 
School Association (AJLSA), which is [)art of the Buddhist Churches of 
AintTica and is headc^uartered at the Hompa Hongwanji in downtown Los 
Angeles. 

Senshin Gakuin— Teachers 

There are only two teachers, both of whom are from Japan. Sumiko Ono, 
who teaches first through third grade, and Henry Inouye, who teaches 
fourth through nineth. Ms, Ono began teaching Jaf)anese in America in 
lOTf) and has been teaching at Senshin for two years. In 1982 she had 
four students — three girls and one boy. Three of tliose students gradu 
n\('d to tiie upp(>r level, so there is concern that the lower level class will 
not continue. Mr. mouye has been teaching the uj)i)er level classes at Sen- 
H}]in for tweiity-one years. Three stud»•nt.^ graduated from IIm < iu.ss in 
June H)82, so his classes will remain about the same size. 

Tlio A.ILS.A sponsors coiUerences ever\' three nujnths for teachers in the 
SouttK'ni California area. The i)urpose is to discuss problems, ideas, and 
(urriculum materials. The teachers deteruune what should be included in 
ihe curriculum materials and seek i)rinting assistance from the Ja{)anese 
Kducation Departnu'nt. Kven s(j, not all tlic teaclu^rs in South(>rn Califor- 
nia foll(jw the same format. 
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There is another organization, called the Kyoto System, which offers ma- 
terials and conferences for Japanese language teachers. The system re- 
quires that teachers be trained m education. While Sensliin does not re- 
quire teachers to be trained in education, they can choose to go through 
a training program. Both the AJLSA and the Kyoto System offer seminars 
every year. 

Senshin Gakuin— Classes and Curriculum 

A key difference between AJLSA and the Kyoto System is the emphasis 
on the various written characters of the Japanese language. The Kyoto 
System first teaches katakana characters, used for translating other lan- 
guages into Japanese. The system then goes on to teach hirakana, com- 
mon Japanese writing, and kanji, the complex Chinese characters used in 
formal communications. The AJLSA teaches hirakana first and katakana 
next, interspersing a few kanji words from the beginning. One might infer 
that teachirv" katakana first emphasizes the use of Japanese as a second 
language- -a major consideration among Japanese -language teachers. 

The question of whether Japanese is taught as a first or second language 
is further reflected in the choice of curriculum materials. In the p?'Jl the 
instructors used books that were printed and published in Japan. Now, 
however, they use books that are developed in the United States. AJ- 
thoush these books are "much easier" than those developed in Japan, Mr. 
Inouye feels that thf\v are useful because they reflect American ideals and 
"sefMn to fit these kids bette.." The newer books do not have much infor- 
mation about Japanese culture and tradition, a fact that Mr. Inouye seems 
to regret. He feels the students are better able to learn the language with 
these books, however. 

W()rki)()oks with exercises to comi)lement each section of the textbook 
accompany the books. Ms. Ono only gives the students onf^-half hour ol 
homework from the workb()(jk. The Kyoto System requires much more 
homework and asks the parents to heir) their children. Ms. Ono feels this 
is not constructive, because the f)arents end up doing most of the home- 
work and the children do not leyrn. Even .so, both teacliers feel the chil- 
dren fcnget all tli"y tiave learned during the week. 



Both teachers design their own tests and grade the students on an A, B, 
C scoring basis. Mr. Inouye also designs a test each year for the high 
school students who wish to receive their language credit in Japanese. Dr. 
Kumizuko at the University of Southern California approves the test. 

Wliile Mr. hiouye closely follows the format of the books, Ms. Ono prefers 
to combine the books from the United States with a book from Japan. The 
books from the United States are very basic, teaching how to count, tell 
time, order lunch, and so forth. They can get quite boring. The book from 
Japan has stories about Japan, folktales, more grammar, and more words. 
She explained that the book expresses more Japanese feelings. For in- 
stance, the Japanese have many ways of describing the beauty of a flower, 
each one expressing a different feeling. Ms. Ono wants to teach those 
feelings to the children. 

The students at the Senshin Gakuin are divided according to proficiency. 
A student's grade level in the Gakuin many not always correspond to his 
or her grade level in the regular school. It is rare for a student to fail a 
Gakuin class. 

The Gakuin claf>ses meet every Saturday from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p,m. from 
September through the middle of June. The morning includes four fifty- 
minute periods, with a ten-minute recess between each period. The sub* 
Jects taught are conversation, reading, writing, meaning, and composition. 

Ms. Ono begins each day with conversation or a new subject, because she 
feels the children are more awake and alert at that hour. During the sec- 
imd period the focus is on reading, meaning, and translation. For the third 
period they concentrate on writing single characters and, occasionally, 
composition. Composition is very difficult for the children at this age, so 
slu keeps it to a minimum. Because the children tend to be tired and 
hungrv^ by the fourth period, Ms. Ono likes to involve them in some cul- 
tural traditions, such as origami, folktales, or painting, which are more en- 
joyable learning tools and w^ll hold the cliildreiVs attention. Site tries to 
conduct such periods entirely in Jai)anese. 

Mr. Inouye follows a similar pattern. He gives a test on a recent lesson in 
tli(^ s(M ond period. He devotes the third period to reading and the fourth 
to writing. In the past hv included lessons about Japanese culture, espe- 
cially folk dance, but Rever(^nd Mas now includes so much of that in the 



Dharma School that it is not essential to include it in the language school. 
This reflects the complementary nature of the two programs. Mr. Inouye 
occasionally tells stories and shows films about life in Japan; his focus, 
however, is conversation. Both teachers feel that, while reading and writ- 
ing are valuable, the most important aspect of learning the language is 
conversation — to speak comfortably with proper pronunciation. They 
seem to feel that speaking is more important for students returning to 
Japan or speaking with first-generation immigrants. It is also important for 
continuing and maintaining the language in the United States. Ms. Ono 
expressed the feeling that, since the students are Japanese, they should 
speak Japanese. In general, the students reaa and understand Japanese 
better than they speak it. 

The issue of Japanese as a first or second language is important with rela- 
tion to the format of the classes as well. Years ago, when the nisei were 
learning Japanese to communicate with older family members, the classes 
focused on grammar and were entirely in Japanese. Mr. Inouye said he 
would get mad at the students for using English in the classroom. One 
former student could remember the smack of the ruler across the knuck- 
les for such an offense. Today, however, the third- and fourth-generation 
students require a different method of teaching. As Ms. Ono explainea, it 
is important that the teachers speak English to explain things to the stu^ 
dents. 'I strongly believe you have to conununicate with the children 
first," she says. "Then you teach Japanese to them." (ES82 AS-C8) She 
also teels it is essential to build a positive relationship with the students 
in order to spark their interest. The use of both languages seems to cre- 
ate a more relaxed atmosphere in the classroom than was evident in the 
past. 

The classrooms are very much like f)ul)lic school classrooms, with rows of 
desks, chairs, large blackl)oards on two walls, a bulletin board on the back 
wall, and cabinets of boukslieK>^s uiuh-r i.bf windows on the fourth wail. 
Textbooks and students' records are keiJt in a small room adjacent to Mr. 
Inouye s classroom. Po.sters from Japan, lisis of kanji, a small shrine with a 
drawing of the Buddha, and artwork created by the students decorate the 
walls. Japanese children's magazihf^s. art sui){)lies, and Japanese toys fill 
the bookshelves. 



In Ms. Ono s class a few tables are pulled together and they all sit in a 
circle, giving the feeling of a school session one might experience in the 
home. There is a feeling of love and caring between the teacher and stu- 
dents. In fact, one of the students is Ms. Ono's child. The younger stu- 
dents seem sincerely interested in what they are learning. There is no 
pressure placed on the students to participate, yet they are all attentive. 

Mr. Inouye's class is a bit different. The students practice among them- 
selves while Mr. Inouye moves from one level to the other, working indi- 
vidually with the students in each level. All the stUQsnts listen occasion- 
ally while each one recites from his or her reading book. The students 
seem to enjoy working together. Mr. Inouye is extremely helpful to the 
students, even while they are taking tests. He seems genuinely concerned 
about their success. The students call him sensei, which means teacher 
or wise one. Each class begins and ends with a traditional bow of respect. 

Both teachers make a point of keeping any religious beliefs out of the les- 
sons, so that anyone can take the classes. It is important to keep in mind, 
though, that almost all of the students are members of the Senshin 
Buddhist Church, as are both teachers. 

The Senshin Gakuin culminates each year with the graduation ceremony 
held in the auditorium uf the temple complex. In previous years they also 
held a speech contest, but the class has not been large enough recently to 
continue that tradition. Today the graduation ceremony combines the 
two. 

With the exception of a few moments, the ceremony is entirely in Japa- 
nese. The program has two parts. During the first half the students sit in 
rcws with the audience, while the president of the church, head instruc- 
tor, Gakuin advisor, and principal sit on the stage. An American and Japa- 
nese flag hang on the wall In^hind Mieiii. Tlie cereinuny opens with the 
"Star Spangled Banner'' (in English). Graduation diplomas and perfect at- 
tendance awards are given out at this time. Each student walks up on the 
stage alone and receives tb'^ award anci gift from the members of the cab- 
in(^t. Next, advice and memories are exchanged between the graduates 
and the younger students. Their brief speeches are punctuated by tradi- 
tional Ja[)anese graduation songs. One song has the tune of '*Auld Lang 
Syne," yet is considered traditionally Japanese. This year an award was 
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also given to Mr. Inoiiye for his twenty- one years of dedication as a lan- 
guage teacher at Senshin. 

During the second half of the ceremony the students take tlie stage and 
recite or read from their reading books one by one. It is interesting to 
note that a student's performance follows the award of diplomas, which 
suggests that the student s success is not contingent upon the perform- 
ance at the ceremony. Instead, because every student performs in Ja- 
panese, every student is honored for his or her progress. This year Ms. 
Ono\s class recited a Japanese folktale from memory. Each student re- 
cited one part of the tale, holding a drawing which depicted that particu- 
lar aspect of the story- The upper level students read various dialogues, 
such as a story, a proverbial tale, or an accounting of the geographical 
features of the earth. 

P!u)tographic session and feast followed the ceremony. With the (^xce[)' 
tion of one traditional Jajianese cake, the food was typically American. 
The ceremony is a positive combination of both AnxTican and Japanese 
traditions, relied ing a degree of comfortableness in the Japanesi^-Ameri- 
can community's sense of identity. 

Senshin Gakuin^Parents 

On th(^ whole th(^ pandits send ttieir chilor-n to the language^ scliool be- 
cause they fvo\ it is important for them to hav<^ a ^vnsv of their cultural 
id(»iitity. Th(\v feel that language^ is one of t\w most important aspects of 
( ultun/; understanding the language^ will h(Mp on(^ understand th(^ culture. 
The parents also h^'l that, vvliile tluMr chil(lr(Mi will grow up as AmfTicans, 
an understanding of \\\v\r Ja[)anese htTitag(? will helj) them deal with tlu^ 
fact that t}i(\v an* difhTent from most of tlu^ peopk^ they will associate 
with througliout life. For many the ScMishin (iakuin is the only o|)portunity 
fnr thrir ch.ihlrrn !^M intiTact v/ith otbc r JapaiH Ann ri( an ( hildrt-n. 

For sonu' {parents it is important tfial their childn^i be able to communi 
cat(* in Japanese, should th^y ever visit Japan. It is understandably difli 
cull for someone who looks Japanese la l(V'l conifortat)le in Ja[)an without 
speaking the language. One parent explained the changes in parents' mo 
tivations over the years. Initially. Japanese was taught to children t)ecause 
panMits thouglu they would be n^turning to Ja[)an and wanti^d their chil 
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dren to maintain their proficiency. The next generation taught their chil- 
dren so they could communicate with the first- and second-generation im- 
migrants. Now the children learn the language to assist the United States 
in maintaining good relations with Japan. Another reason expressed by 
both parents and children is that Japanese can satisfy the student's lan- 
guage requirement in college. 

In many cases the parents do not speak Japanese. They grew up at a time 
when most Japanese Americans were demonstrating their loyalty to the 
United States; consequently, parents emphasized few Japanese traditions 
in the home. For those who did go to a language school, the classes were 
very strict. Most parents and teachers agree that the looser format is 
more effective for today's children. 

Despite the motivations for language instruction articulated by many par- 
ents and children, Mr. Inouye occasionally feels that he is babysitting. He 
feels the parents merely drop the children off, come back four hours later, 
and do not always express an interest in their child's progress. Obviously, 
this attitude, which can also be found in the public schools, is not the 
attitude of all parents. 

Senshin Gakuin--»Students 

Mr. Inouye feels ther^ are many things the children would rather be doing 
on Saturday morning. Ms. Ono also expressed her sorrow that the chil- 
dren, "hate to go to Japanese School. Even my kids, they always com- 
plaining. That hurting me a lot." (ES82-AS-C0) A student overhearing the 
conversation shook her hea J in disagreeme>it. 

The children do not appear to mind going to the language school, how- 
ever. They may complain about it before they get there, but, once there, 
they seem to have a good time. Most of them are there because their par- 
ents want them to learn Japanese. They are not sure why and, when 
ask(^d, they appear apathetic. "Since Viu Japanese, I guess they want me 
to learn Japanese so, if I gc) to Japan, I can talk to my relatives ..." says 
Yumi Voshida. (ES82 AS CI ) 

Haruini Saneto [)rovides a variation on the therne of i)arental motivation: 
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Taiko Drum group prac- 
ticing at the Dharma 
School in Los Angeles. 

(ES82 15311 32) Photo Well, T don*t know, I don't remember. I remember my mom said, like, when I 
by Amy E. Skillman wa.s liitle, all I did was talk Japanese. But then, when I went to school, I forgot 

everytl ing, *cause everyone else was speaking English. She said if I remembered 
it, then ! wouldn't have to come; but then, I didn't remember it, so I have to 
come. . . . (ES82-AS-C3) 

Because ihe students attend both tlie Senshin Gakuin and the Dharma 
School, they know each other well. Some of the older students see each 
otiier at public school, but, because they are in different grades, they do 
not spend much time together. Then* are a few pairs who are best 
friends. The junior and senior higli schools in the area are culturally inte- 
grated, so the Senshin students liave friends from a variety of cultural 
backgrounds. In fact, several of them expressed interest in learning Span- 
ish [nore than .Ia{)anese. A few liav(* friends at otiier Japanese language 
srbools, as wfMI as frionds who go to Hc^bnnv school. They rarely stiare 
tluMr language school experiences, howt^ver, except (accorciing to a few 
slu(i(^nts) to teacli eacii other the usual four-letter words. 

Senshin Gakuin — Future of the School 

Given an opportunity to make any ciiang(*s in tiie SeMishin (iakuin, the 
tirst concern is to incr(*as(» (enrollment, Ther(^ is a feeling that enrollnKMit 
will increase as pare^nts witii young ciiildnMi renew tiK^r involvement with 
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Senshin. The church currently has affiliated organizations for all age 
groups except the twenty-five- to thirty-five-year-olds. Consequently, this 
age group is less involved with the church when their children are very 
young, As their children begin school, however, many of the parents rejoin 
the church, becoming active in the Adult Buddhist Association. 

Another desired change, expressed particularly by Mr, Inouye, concerns 
the lack of conversational ease on the part of the students. He would like 
to add a language class that would be strictly Japanese conversation. 
Such a class might also be offered for adults. 

A final concern, expressed by the students, is to update the books so they 
are not so corny and boring. This might make the classes more enjoyable 
and improve comprehension. 

In summary, although the Senshin Gakuin has experienced major fluctua- 
tions in enrollment, the Japanese -American community still considers it 
an important means by which it can understand, maintain, and enhance 
its sense of identity. 

Senshin Dharma School^School Administration 

Like the Senshin Gakuin, the Senshin Dharma School has a cabinet re- 
sponsible for making major decisions. It meets once a month with all the 
teachers to discuss the program for the upcoming two months. Although 
the teachers have quite a bit of freedom in planning their classes, these 
meetings help to maintain a m.eaningful and cohesive program. The stu- 
dents pay no tuition. Instead, the parents make an annual donation to the 
Dharma School. The Dharma School occasionally sponsors a fund raising 
event within the church. The various affiliated groups also have fund- 
raisers to support their activities from time to time. 

Sensllin Dharma School— Teachers 

The teachers at the Dharma Scliool are all members of the church. They 
teach entirely on a volunteer basis. All of them have attended Dharma 
School, many at Senshin. There are currently fourteen teachers, ranging 
in age from seventeen to fifty, with between two and thirty years of expe- 
rience. The teachers are not required to have any formal training, yet a 
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knowledge of Buddhism and the desire to explore and share Buddhist 
philosophy with the children are preferred qualifications. 

When the Dharma School first began, before World War II, the teachers 
all held jobs as public school teachers; that was one of the few jobs that 
Japanese women couid hold at the time, and most of the Dharma School 
teachers were women. A woman, usually the reverend's wife, who was 
trained in these arts and was responsible for flower arrangmg and food 
preparation for all the services, also taught traditional arts classes at the 
church. 

Senshin Dharma School— Classes and Curriculum 

Previously, all classes, whether religious or artistic, were very structured. 
Students had to stand and repeat a moral code when the teacher entered 
the classroom. The classes themselves consisted of formal lectures about 
the various teachings of Buddhism. For the most part, the same teachings 
occurred each year, but with greater detail and depth as the students got 
older. The school directed little attention toward other aspects of Japa- 
nese life. This format continued until after World War II. 

Today's Dharma School is quite different. The classes meet for about an 
hour and a half each Sunday in the classroom building of the temple com- 
plex. The students are divided according to age, with each level having a 
Japanese Buddhist name, such as Sanghateen. There is also an adult 
study class that meets at the same time on Sunday and again on Wednes- 
day evenings m members' homes. The classes are informal, with many of 
them focusing on specific projects. 

All classes are in English. The Buddhist Churches of America (BCA) 
offers conferences and \vorkshops for any interested teachers. Held 
throughout the year, they guide teachers in the presentation (;f materials 
and offer an opportunity to share ideas. There is also an annual confer- 
cju e for the Yourig Buddhist Association, during which high school and 
college students can interact with other Japanese-Americans. One teacher 
expressed the feeling that these conferences have taken on a predomi- 
nantly social characteristic over the years. She is sorry that an opportu- 
nity to share religious kie-ds has become more of a social event, but agrees 
that it is, i)erhaps, just as important for students to interact comfortably 
with other Japanese- American Buddhists, 
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Students in batik class at 
the Dharma School look 
through copies of Ea.st 
magazine for designs. 
(ES82^ 17427- 17) Photo 
by Amy E, Skiilman 



The BCA, headquart ered in San Francisco, publishes a wide variety of ed 
ucational materials for Buddhist organizations. As a inennber of the BCA, 
the Senshin Dharma School receives the materials free of charge. They, in 
turn, pass them along to the students. The Senshin Buddhist Church also 
publishes a variety of service books itself, and is currently working on a 
history of the altar in their temple. In fact, the church complex includes a 
large iibrar\^ and information center located in Mic building that houses 
the classrooms. The library has several shelves stacked with l)ooks about 
a vvid(* vari(My of b(>li(*f systems, photograr^hs of all past reverends, a 
counter cevrnMl with s(^vrral liandmade Injects, a glass case containing 
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religious objects used in the service, and a counter for flyers and an- 
nouncements of upcoming community events. The table in the middle of 
the room currently holds a high pile of research materials for the altar 
publication. 

The curriculum materials from the BCA have been in pamphlet form in 
the past, focusing almost entirely on Buddhist teachings. Recently, how 
ever, the Dharma School received the new Dkarma Scrvool Teachers' 
Guide from BCA. It is in notebook form and contains 433 pages of guide- 
lines and classroom projects for teaching Buddhism. The subjects include 
traditional and non-traditional arts, ideas for conducting family histories 
and exploring oneself, and approaches to the many American and Buddh- 
ist holidays. 

Many significant changes have occurred in the Dharma School over the 
past fourteen years. In fact. Reverend Ma- feels that many of the changes 
would not have been possible at most other temples. Perhaps the most 
drastic change, and the one most difficult to accept, concerns the best 
point at which to teach the Buddhist doctrines to the children. There are 
two schools of thought on the subject. Some feel the doctrines should be 
taught from the beginning and that to wait until the children are older is 
a waste of valuable time. Reverend Mas, on the other hand, believes that 
children will understand the doctrines better if they can apply them to 
practical experiences. He explained that enlightenment can be quite bru- 
tal, because it is achieved through letting go of the ego. One must have a 
healthy ego in order to put it aside, however. For that reason, he has in- 
troduced several programs to help members, both young and old, develop 
a stronger sense of identity to prepare for the process of enlightenment. 
He feels it is important that Japanese-Americans understand their Japa- 
nese and their American background. Bicultural identity can be painful, 
especially for young adults. They need to be exposed to overt cultural tra- 
ditions, as well as to less obvious traditions— such as relationships within 
the family unit— v/hich contribute to one's personality. Reverend Mas's 
goal is to help Japanese-Americans feel comfortable with their bicultural 
iden'ity. 
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The Dharma School programs reflect the goal of exploring bicultural iden- 
tity. The students learn bitik, research family crests, write haiku, video- 
tape major church events create self-portraits, and examine Buddhist 
doctrines. Each student is also a member of an affiliated social group 
within the church, which offers several opportunities for interaction. The 
adult study classes provide an opportunity for adults to learn about their 
heritage and become better able to encourage and explore it with their 
children. One particular class focused on the many differences between 
the Japanese and the Chinese, as found in their literature. The adults 
seemed very attentive and appeared to appreciate the cultural distinc- 
tions made. Once again Re^'erend Mas related things to everyday living. 
For example, to illustrate ^he Japanese preference for odd numbers ver- 
sus the Chinese preference for even numbers, he asked how one might 
arrange four chrysanthemums. Most of the class agreed they would re- 
move or add a flower before attempting to arrange them. 

The Kinnara Taiko drum group and the Gagaku traditional court music 
group are also important activities for adults. Participants range in age 
from seventeen to fifty and include men and women. There is also a Taiko 
group for younger people. Members often bring their children to the Ga- 
gaku group classes to expose them to the tradition and its unfamiliar 
sounds. As Reverend Mas explains, if his daughter chooses not to hold on 
to her Japanese identity, that is her choice. "1 want her to know what she 
\t: throwing away," he adds. 

Bee ause of the method of training for the Taiko and Gagaku group, it is 
often difficult for young people to maintain involvement for long. The phi- 
losophy of lack of ego involvement is [)redominant. Members are encour- 
aged to learn all the instruments and all their parts, but little reinforce- 
ment, either positive or negative, is provided. The experience is viewed as 
a kind of microcosm of the Buddhist philosophy, as well as the realities of 
(^veryday life. The interrelationship between cultural traditions and beliefs 
is characteristic of Senshin, as is the method of teaching. 

An important as[)ect of th(* tw(j musical gn)U|)s is the element of tradition. 
Th(* (jl(i(\st form of orclH\stral music in the world is being preserved by 
the Gagaku group; the newest i)iece of music in the style dates from 900 
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A.D. The Taiko group, on the other hand, combines the experiences of 
Japanese- Ainericans in Los Angeles with the Japanese musical tradition. 
The group combines African, Latino, and Native American rhythms with 
jazz, rhythm and blues, and traditional forms in each presentation. As 
Reverend Mas explains: 

You preserve it, and then you have something else, so, each time, you add 
something. The Japanese never throw it away, they always just add to it. That's 
what we want to do — we want to say that if a new form comes it doesn't re- 
place the old. (ES82-AS-C13) 

A performance by the Sanghateens (the group affiliated with the junior 
high school), which they developed for their teacher as a bridal-shower 
present, expressed the ideal of combining traditional and modern ele- 
ments beautifully. The dancers wore traditional kimonos and samurai 
dress. Executing many traditional steps, they danced to disco played 
through a cassette tape player. 

The Senshin congregation seems to have responded enthusiastically to 
the new programming. As with all change, reactions were mixed initially. 
Some feel even now that the cultural traditions have taken precedent 
over the religious teachings. More balance may be necessai-y. Yet the need 
for balance may be more closely related to a need for order. The diverse 
programming lends an air of disorder. Dharma School no longer has the 
format of school. One student commented that they do not have regular 
classes— "It .seems more like hobbies. " A teacher also expressed frustra- 
tion that she was not able to fit all of her religious lessons into this year's 
schedule because of the many cultural programs. 

Reactions to the new I Jhanna School Teachers' Guide are also varied. 
While \m)s\ of the teachers feel that the new guide is a welcome change, 
they also indicated that it {)r()bably will not be used much at Sei\shin. 
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Reverend Mas said he would probably refer to it occasionally for a good 
story to include in a sermon, but that it is too structured for the current 
Dharma School teaching staff and programs. Terry Nakawatase, a teacher 
who has been at Senshin for thirty years, said that the most productive 
way to utilize the guide would be to offer workshops to all the teachers to 
acquaint them with all its possibilities. 

The guide has not yet been implemented in the classes, so it is difficult to 
know what the students' reactions will be. They do seem to be responsive 
to the increased cultural activities and are now getting involved m gather- 
ing oral histories from first-generation inuriigrants. 

Perhaps the best assessment of the value of the Dharma School comes 
from one student who explained that she invited her girlfriend to church 
one day and her friend has been coming on her own ever since. She is 
only fourteen, but, because the atmosphere has something special to offer 
her, she has made the choice to continue attending. 

Conclusions 

Although unusual in Southern California in 1982, the Senshin Buddhist 
Church is not ur\ique in the history of the migrations of people through- 
out the world. The church has always been a central meeting ground for 
immigrant groups as they arrived on foreign soil. Often it was the only tie 
with the homeland, culture, and language of the past. It brought people 
together and gave them a sense of identity and security in a strange envi- 
ronment. Over the years, however, as immigrant groups began to feel 
more comfortable in American society, the church often became less im- 
portant as a cultural center. Senshin reinforces the bond between belief 
and culture once again. For many the bond gives strength and stability in 
a fast-paced, changing world. 
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Qerman-Russlan Ethnic 
Studies at Emmons Central 
High School 

Strasburg, North Dakota 

Timothy J. Kloherdam 



The German-Russians comprise one of the larger ethnic groups in the 
Great Plains region today. Descended from German colonists who first 
settled in Russia during the 1760s at the invitation of Czarina Catherine 
the Great, the German-Russians are particularly numerous in the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, eastern Colorado, and the Canadian prairie provinces. 

When they settled in Russia, the Gennan-Russians lived in closely knit, 
agrarian villages that were established along religious lines of affiliation 
(i.e., Lutheran, Evangelical Reformed, Roman Catholic, Mennonite, or Hut- 
terite). For more than a century in Russia the German -Russians avoided 
intensive contact, not only with their Russian and Ukrainian hosts but also 
with German colonists living in neighboring villages. The major German 
enclaves in Russia included those of the Volga Germans (Wolga- 
deutschen), established in 1764-67, and the Black Sea Germans 
(Schwarzmeerdeutschen), established in the late 1780s and early 1800s.^ 



German Russian studies 
teacher Lej Kramer giv- 
ing a lesson in genealogy 
at Emmons Central High 
School, Strasburg, North 
Dakota. 

(ES82-12678^34A) Photo 
by Timothy Kloberdanz 
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The German colonists in Russia enjoyed decades of self-imposed isolation, 
until the reforms and Russification measures of Czar Alexander II took 
place in the 1870s. These reforms caused thousands of German-Russian 
colonist families to uproot themselves and emigrate to the New World. 
Having prospered as grain farmers on the treeless Russian steppes, the 
German-Russian emigrants were attracted to the plains of North America 
and to the pampas of South America, The German emigration from Russia 
began in the mid- 1870s and continued until World War 1. As in Russia, the 
German-Russians who came to the New World tended to maintain re- 
gional and religious affiliations in their settlement patterns. Thus one pri- 
marily finds Volga German Protestants in Nebraska, Volga Germa^i Catho- 
lics in western Kansas, and Black Sea Germans in the Dakotas.^ 
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There is no way of determining exactly how many Americans of German- 
Russian descent presently reside in the United States, due to recent cen^ 
sus records that rarely distinguish German-Russians from other Ameri- 
cans of German ancestry. Yet, German-Russians have become a highly vis- 
ible <^thnic group in the Great Plains states, partially due to the success of 
two active, ethnic organizations that boast ever-increasing memberships: 
The American Historical Society of Germans from Russia (AHSGR), 
founded in Colorado in 1968, and the Germans from Russia Heritage Soci- 
ety (GRHS), stablished in North Dakota in 1971. 

German emigration from the Black Sea region of South Russia coincided 
with the opening of United States homestead lands on the northern Great 
Plains, By 1920 some seventy thousand German-Russians of the first and 
second generation of immigration were living in the state of North Dakota 
alone/* Today North Dakota may have twice as many citizens who are 
descendents of German-Russians as any other state in the union.^ When 
one considers that the entire state of North Dakota has a combined popu- 
lation of only 652,437 (1980 census), one can imagine how numerous the 
German-Russians seem in such a sparsely settled area. 

Wh.ile North Dakota attracted representative German groups from all of 
the major settlement areas in Russia, the vast majority came from tne 
Black Sea region near the port city of Odessa. The first German- Russians 
immigrated to what was then "Dakota Territory" as homesteaders. Al- 
though they could not establish closed agrarian visages as they had done 
in Russia, German-Russians who shared the same religion and regional di- 
alect did establish their homesteads in close proximity to one another. 
Since some of the better farmlands along the wooded river valleys already 
had been claimed by Scandinavian immigrants, the German-Russians set- 
tled in the southern, central, and north-central portions of the state. Their 
communities form what has been called the "German-Russian Triangle/' 
Most of the state s German-Russians live within this triangular portion of 
the state in areas homesteaded by their immigrant forebears less than a 
century ago. 

The town of Strasburg, Nortii Dakota, lies seventy-five miles southeast of 
Bismarck, the state capital, and about a dozen miles north of the South 
Dakota line. German-Russian homesteaders established the community in 
the spring of 1889. They named the struggling pioneer settlement in 
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honor of Strassburg, their home colony in South Russia, With the building 
of a nearby railroad in 1902, Strasburg gradually grew in size until its in- 
habitants numbered 700 people in 1930.'"' Yet, as in other small towns on 
the northern Great Plains, the paucity of farms and jobs prompted many 
of the local youth to find employment elsewhere. The population of Stras- 
burg, North Dakota, is approximately 623 today (1980 census). 

Located in the southern half of Emmons County, Strasburg is in an area 
densely populated by people of German -Russian ancestry. Neighboring 
communities, such as Hague and Linton, are well known to North Dako- 
tans as towns where the "German brogue" remains a distinguishing char- 
acteristic. While the Strasburg area is primarily German-Russian and Ro- 
man Catholic, there is a small settlement of "Hollanders" (who belong to 
the Dutch Reformed Church) southwest of Strasburg. Large numbers of 
Protestant German-Russians are found only a few miles to the east, and 
the Standing Rock Sioux Indian Reservation is located due west, across 
Lake Oahe and the Missouri River. 

As one approaches the prairie community of Strasburg by car, one imme- 
diately notices two things: the immense size of its Catholic church, the 
spire of whicii can be seen high above the trees and surrounding struc- 
tures, and the signs off Route 83 that proudly call attention to the fact 
that Strasburg is the hometown of music maestro Lawrence Welk. Born in 
a clay-brick pioneer home near Strasburg, Welk grew up practicing an old 
accordion brought from Russia by his father. Eventually, Lawrence Welk's 
shy, reserved style, Emmons County "German brogue," and champagne 
music became well-known trademarks in the entertaimnent world. 

Emmons Central Hign 

On the nortliwest edge of Strasburg. well within sight of Saints Peter and 
Paul Catholic Church, stands Emmons Central High School. The pale 
brick l)uUding is one of two high schools in the small community which 
arc within easy walking distance of each other. Emmons Central is a paro- 
chial school that serves the Catholic youth of Enmions County, while the 
local school district administers Strasburg Public School. The casual ob- 
server who attempts to see Strasburg as a homogeneous ethnic commu- 
nity — united by a common religious and cultural heritage — will be hard 
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pressed to explain the existence of two high schools in such close prox- 
imity to one another. 

Checking available published sources regarding the history of the two 
schools, I found that the first school in Strasburg was parochial, estab- 
lished in 1910 in the basement of the parish church by Ursuline nuns 
from Calvarienberg, Germany. In 1918 parishioners built St. Benedict's 
Catholic School, but there were no high school graduates until 1927. Due 
to financial problems, the parish turned over administration of St. Bene- 
dicVs school to the Strasburg School District in 1931. The Catholic parish 
did not regain control of St. Benedict's school until 1960, the same year in 
which the Strasburg Public School was established. In 1966 St. Benedict's 
high school in Strasburg consolidated with St. Anthony's high school in 
Linton (a neighboring town to the north) and Emmons Central High 
School resulted. At the time of this consolidation EiTimons Central High 
School was "subsidized by all Catholic parishes in the county and . . . [pro- 
vided] an opportunity for Cathojc education to a student population from 
seven different parishes."^ 

The consolidation that occurred in 1966 has meant that Emmons Central 
Higli School is no longer a community-based parochial institution but a 
county-based religious school. Nonetheless, all of the students who attend 
are German-Russian. By comparison, the Strasburg Public School, while it 
serves many German -Russian students in the Strasburg area, also meets 
the needs of non-Catholic, non-German-Russian students. The 1982 grad- 
uating class at the Strasburg Public High School numbered twenty-five 
students. Several were of Hollander background (with family names such 
as Haan, Nieuwsma, and Van Beek). The 1982 graduating class at Em- 
mons Central High School, on the other hand, numbered twenty-nine stu- 
dents, all of whom came from Catholic, German-Russian families (with 
surnames like Baimistarck, Ibernagel, and Wikenheiser). In light of the 
above facts it is perhaps not surprising that Emmons Central High School 
offers German-Russian Ethnic Studies as an integral part, of its curricu- 
lum. 

History of the German-Russian Ethnic Studies Ciass 

Although I was able to observe the German-Russian studies class at Em- 
mons Central High School on three separate occasions, I had to conduct 
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extensive interviews with the instructor to obtain a better idea of the 
many topics covered. Mr. Les Kramer, principal of the high school and in- 
structor of the German-Russian studies class, told me that he has been 
teaching the class since 1974. Before coming to Strasburg he taught high 
school in tho neighboring prairie town of Hague, where he first offered 
the German-Russian studies class. Although the high school in Hague was 
extremely small (the 1982 graduating class numbered only seven stu- 
dents), Mr. Kramer considered it an "ideal school" because of the deep 
sense of community that existed there. He pointed out that all of the Ger- 
man-Russian students at the Hague Hirh School "traced their heritage 
back to villages five, six miles from eacn other m Europe." (ES82-TK-C4, 
Side 1, 62-69) 

In 1977 Mr. Kramer and several other high school teachers in North Da- 
kota received small stipends to develop or expand ethnic curriculum m.a 
terials at their institution. Officials at the University of North Dakota in 
Grand Forks administered the awards, made possible by special funding 
from the Office of Education. According to Mr. Kramer, there has been no 
follow-up study or even any contact f~'^m the granting office for the past 
three or four years. 

Class Structure and Curriculum 

The German-Russian studies class at Emmons Central High School follows 
a general sociology class offered by Mr. Kramer during the first semester. 
He has designed the sociology course to sensitize students to cultural dif- 
ferences and human diversity. The main text used in the class is James D. 
Calderwood's The Developing World: Poverty, Growtl and Rising Ex- 
pectations. The book is the subject of some controversy with other edu- 
cators, says Mr. Kramer, since "the United States does not come out of 
that book smelling like roses." (ES82 TK-C3, Side 2, 331-344) In his mind 
the sociology class is a prerequisite to delving into German-Russian cul- 
tural studies. He often tells his students at the outset of his classes to ask 
themselves three basic questions: 

"Who am 1?" "Why am I?" "What do I ir.tend to do about both?" Those are the 
questions we have to answer, in light of v/hat others are doing around the 
world Until you answer those three questions, I tell the kids, life is really not 
worth much. (ES82-TK-C3, Side 2, 390-398) 
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Mr. Kramer teaches German-Russian Ethnic Studies daily ever>^ second 
semester from 11:00 a,m. to 12:00 noon, under the official title *1nterna- 
tional Relations " He justifies the broader course title by noting that he 
continues to work basic sociological and anthroi>ological concepts into the 
German-Russian material (e,g., examples of ethnocentrism, nuclear vs. ex- 
tended family patterns, etc.). While Mr. Kramer makes use of a number of 
published works in the German-Russian studies class, he focuses on three 
volumes in particular: Karl Stumpp's Th^ German'Russians: Two Centu- 
Ties of Pioneering, the main text used by the students; Karl Stumpp's 
Th£ Emigration from Germany to R2isi.^j in the Years 1763 to 1862, a 
large volume for genealogical research; and Joseph S. HeigKt's Paradise 
on the Steppe, a cultural history of the Catholic Black Sea Germans in 
southern Russia. He also uses sometimes a slide-sound program entitled 
"At Home on the Prairies: The Germans from Russia," produced by the 
Germans from the Russia Heritage Society, depending on its availability 
from the public library in the neighboring town of Linton. In addition, Mr. 
Kramer distributes approximately seventy pages of mimeographed hand- 
outs to the stu nts, including maps of German-Russian settlements in 
the Old World and the New, illustrated essays on German Russian mate- 
rial folk c Uture, life histories, and booklists."^ 

The German-Russian studies class at Emmons Central Higli School has 
various areas of inquiry: 

1. German-Russian Surnames. The course begins with an examination of 
the family names of German-Russian students in the class. Mr. Kran^er attempts 
to show the students how their German names derived from ancestral occupa- 
tions, places of origin, physical traits, etc. According to Mr. Kramer, **(Sioux In- 
dian names like] Red Bull and Chasing Hawk aren't really any different than 
their names " (ES82-TK-C3, Side 2, 15-40). 

2. Map-makivjg and Study. The students study the areas in Central Europe 
where their forefathers originated; the migration route from Germany to Russia; 
mtyor German settlement areas in Russia; German Russian immigrant settle- 
ments in the New World; and the location rf German-Russian settlements in 
North Dakota, specifically in Emmons County. 

3. Study of Lv'ing Conditions of Gemiari Colonists in Russia. About this 
section Mr. Kramer explained: **We really try to hring home the living conditions 
. . . [by considering the question} What wa.s it like to be a European peasant?*' 
(ES82-TK-C3, Side 2, 68-73). 

4. German Language aHd Traditional SorujS. Discusses German-Russian 
dialect^s and folksongs. Sometimes Mr. Kramer teaches the students a Gerrrian 
song that is later sung at a German-Russian alnner prepared icr the parents. A 



typical song might include the GermaivRussian funeral hymn **Das Schicksal 
[wird keinen verschonen]" ("The Fate That Spares No One*')- Mr. Kramer noted 
that since fewer and fewer students speak or even understand German, the lan- 
guage section is becoming increasingly difficult to teach. 

5. Material Folk Culture. Studies German-Russian folk architecture and the 
making of Brennmist (a fuel made from dried animal manure, used by early 
German-Russian settlers in both Old Russia and the Dakotas). In the past the 
students have built models of a Semelanka (Germ- Rus-^ian earthen house), 
Backojen (bake oven), Ulmer Schachtel (boat used by the German emigrants 
who went to Russia via the Danube), and a horse-drawn wagon. 

6. Homesteading "Gam€'\ This is an exercise that Mr. Kramer adapted 
from a similar one used in some schools in Nebraska. It Is basically a "''arming 
game'* set in North D^tkota between 1835 and 1887, ''Students attempt to run a 
farm at a profit over a three-year period " The object of the game is "to provide 
the students with some insight into the problems faced by homesteaders in the 
1880s and to involve them in the decision making process." Students receive a 
scoring sheet. They attempt to farm and invest successfully in the face of unpre- 
dictable factors, such as droughts, severe winters, grasshopper infestations, poor 
markets, and so on. 

7. Discussion of Cultural and Personality TYaits of the German-Russians, 
In this unit Mr. Kramer asks the students to identify some of the dominant attri- 
butes of the German-Russians. A discussion often follows regarding the contrib- 
uted responses. The traits invariably include such descriptive characteristics as 
conservative, closed off or ethnocentric, religious, s^ bbom, and "crazy-clean'' 
(an obsession with cleanliness). Mr. Kramer admits that he often plays the dev- 
il's advocate, regardless of whether the suggested trait is a positive or a nega- 
tive one. 

8. The German-Russian Dinner, Toward the end of the semester the stu- 
dents prepare a German-Russian dinner for parents and other invited guests 
from the surrounding communities. All the foods are homemade, including such 
table items as butter and ketchup. Students prepare mo.st of the dishes in the 
honie economics room of the high school on the day of the dinner. 

For the dinner that I attended students prepared and served the lollowing 
foods: Kuchen (cake), Knepflesupp (dumpling soup), FlHschkiechla (a deep- 
fried dough and meat dish), Bratwurst (homemade saus age), Sauerkraut un' 
Nudta (sauerkraut and noodles), and homemade ice creair. On the day of the 
dinner, maps and exhibits made by the students were placed on display in the 
room where the dinner was held. In years past German-Russian singers and mu- 
sicians have provided entertainment at this event. Parents of the students do- 
nated all of the (ierman-Russian food brought to and prepared at the school. 

9. Field Trip to German-Russian Sites in Emmoiis County. After the stu- 
dents have examined the German-Russian history of their immediate area, Mr. 
Kramer takes them on a field trip to see some of the sites they have -ead about. 
The emphasis of the field trip is early German-Russian settlements in the south- 
em half of Emmons County: Tiraspol, Elsass, Odessa, Katzbach, Krassna, and 
Rosental. At many of these locations nothing but a lonely cemetery remains. Mr 
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Kramer invariably directs the students' attention to the wrought-iron cemetery 
cro- es made by early German-Russian blacksmiths. The crosses are an impor* 
tant ethnic symbol and are readily identified as such even by non-German-Rus- 
sians who travel through south-central North Dakota. Mr Kramer and the stu- 
dents also visit the few remaining examples of German-Russian folk 
architecture in the area, including a number of clay-brick houses built by early 
German-Russian homesteaders. 

10. Genealogy and Family History Research, Depending on the amount of 
time available and student interest, Mr. Kramer encourages the students to re- 
search their individual family backgrounds. He recommends books and other 
sources that can aid in the individual's search for German-Russian genealogical 
data. He also distributes a general reading list for those students who want to 
continue reading about the German Russians at their own leisure. 

The amount of time spent on these subjects depends primarily on the en- 
thusiasm showTi by students, Mr Kramer explained that, since every 
group of students is different, each German-Russian studies class is some- 
what different in its format and emphasis. In addition, he schedules 
events such as the German-Russian dinner and the field trip bearing in 
mind a number of other considerations, such as the agricultural cycle, 
weather, and student availability. 

I was able to observe the German-Russian studies class at Emmons Cen- 
tral High on three separate occasions. On April 13 I observed the class 
while the students made maps and planned the menu for the upcoming 
German-Russian dinner, on April 28 I participated in the dinner, and on 
May 6 I accompanied Mr. Kramer and the students on their field trip. One 
of the things that I found most surprising about the class was the empha- 
sis on active participation rather than mere listening or note-taking. When 
I questioned Mr. Kramer about this, he admitted: "I'm real big on 'doing,' 
if at all possible/' (E:S82-TK-C3, Side 2, 28-31). 

A strong, cold wind was blowing across the prairie on the day of the field 
trip, sending tumbleweeds flying high above some distant rock piles 
erect tMi by the early German Russian settlers. Wliile I thought such 
wf^ather might force Mr. Kramer and his students to postpone the trip, I 
soon found out that nothing could be further from Mr. Kramers lint* of 
M linking. Following the field trip, as we talked in the welcome warmth of 
his office back at the higli school, Mr. Kramer explained to me that a 
basic purpose of the field trip was to give the students: 
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a feel for the wind, and the rocks, and the psychological barrier they (the early 
German-Russian pioneers] ran into when they got here. And on a day like today 
... we can get a feel for that . . . [when] there was nothing out there but prairie, 
rocks, and wind. (ES82-TK'C32, Side I, 228-240) 

Teacher 

A description of German-Russian Ethnic Studies at Emmons Central High 
School would be inadequate without further discussion of the instructor, 
Mr. Les Kramer. A native son of Emmons County, Mr, Kramer is thirty-six 
years old. In addition to his responsibilities as principal of the Emmons 
County High School, he farms southwest of Strasburg in the Krassna set- 
tlement area. He and his wife, Colleen (nee Schmaltz), have two small 
children. The fact that he and his family refurbished the old Strasburg 
train depot, transforming it into a comfortable rural home, suggests Mr. 
Kramer's appreciation for the past. 

Both Mr Kramer and his wife are former graduates of Emmons Central 
High School. Their oldest child, Nathan, is in grade school at St. Bene- 
dict's, which adjoins the Catholic high school in Strasburg, 

In my interviews with Mr. Kramer I discovered that his thesis that one 
can appreciate^ an ethnic heritage only after one "steps away from it" re- 
fleets personal experience. Following military service and some long pe 
riods of inner reflection in Southeast Asia, he returned to North Dakota 
and attended the state university in Fargo. By the time he enrolled in coh 
lege, he admits: "1 had reassessed all my values . . . my thinking." (ES82- 
TK C3, Side 2, 273-285), Since that time he has read and studied the his- 
tory and culture of the German Russians (extensively. Despite his deep ap- 
f)rfHMation of his ethnic heritage, he has tried to maintain ^'balance" while 
instructing his studc^nts about their Gt^nian- Russian culture. He indicated 
on several (k casions that he waiits liis students tu consider many differ 
(*nt asp(^ct.s of their heritage- -both {)ositive and negative — and 1k)w they 
continue to ndhience their lives today. 

Wh(»n w<»'r(* through with this whole* proce ss, th(»n tho thinking proress hopt^ 
fully tcikes over with [the students], and they begin to realize that muc h of the 
tradition that weVe just studied from the past is still very much a part of them. 
(ES82-TKX\3, Side 1, 388-^;^). 
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Students on a field trip 
to the Rosental Gc^rman- 
Russian cemetery, north 
of Strasburg, North Da- 
kota. 

(ES82 1%613M6) Photo 
by Timothy Kloberdanz 



In regard to the feedback that he receives from his students concerning 
the German-Russian class, Mr. Kramer noted that there is seldom much 
immediate response. As one who has studied the cultural dynamics of his 
own ethnic group, he realizes that compliments among the German-Rus- 
sians are rare, particularly for those of the teaching profession. 

At the high school level the rewards aren't that great . . . there aren't as many as 
you would like. But with teaching that's just the \,ay it is. It's not 'ike medicine; 
you don't get daily feedback on what a great job you're doing. You may never 
hear it for twenty years, and then only a comment in passing that you had some 
influence ci\ a ,nerson s life. (ES82 TK C3, Side 1, 262-2(58), 



Students 
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Then^ w<^r(^ ten studen^s ranging in ag(^ from sixi 'U to eighteen in Mr. 
Kramer s most recf^nt German-Russian p]thnic Studies class. They in- 
clu(i<nl Sam Gross, a serior from St. MichaeFs parish, northeast of Linton; 
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Gerald Holzer and Dale Horner, seniors from St. Anthony's parish in Lin- 
ton; Shaila Nagel, a senior from Strasburg; Annette Roehrich, a junior 
from Strasburg; Josephine Vetter, a senior from St. Michael's parish; Rose 
Vetter a junior from St. Michael's parish; Mark Volk, a senior from Hague; 
and Katherine Wikenheiser, a junior from Strasburg. 

As I mentioned previously, I was able to observe Mr. Kramer and the stu- 
dents interacting on three separate occasions. The first time was during 
the April 13 class session when the German-Russian dinner menu was 
being discussed and planned by the jtudents. At one point in the class 
there was an interesting discussion about faithfulness to "German-Russian 
tradition." Mr. Kramer had encouraged the students to plan the German- 
Russian menu with authenticity in mind. Takirig this as a cue, a female 
student asked in a serious tone of voice if "red-eye" (a homemade grain 
alcohol beverage popular among many German- Russians) could be served 
at the school during the ethnic dinner. When Mr. Kramer answered nega- 
tively, another student drew laughter when she stated, "If we'd stick to 
tradition, we'd all be getting drunk." (ES82-TK-C1, Side 2, 48-55). 

On April 28, the day of the German-Russian dinner at Emmons Central 
High School, I watched and photographed the students as they prepared a 
four-course menu. There were no German-Russian cookbooks present. At 
times the students argued among themselves about how to prepare cer- 
tain foods "the right way." It became obvious that the real problem was 
not the usual recipe variations found among German-Russian families, but 
some major differences arising from the fact that a number of the stu- 
dents came from outlying parishes many miles away. The preparation of 
Fleischkiechla, for example, met with mixed reactions, since this particu- 
lar dish is not shared by all German-Russian families. Originally of Tatar 
origin, the deep .. ed Fleischikiechla are most popular among those Ger- 
man-Russians who trace their ancestry to colonies in the Crimean portion 
of South Russia. 

On May 6, the day of the field trip, a number of the students rode with 
nie us we visited German-Russian sites in Emmons County. 1 was amazed 
that a few of the students indicated they were seeing the sites for the 
first time, even thougli they had spent their entire lives in the county. My 
amazement lessened as I realized that, for some students, the sites we 
were visiting were well outside of "their" settlement area. 
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While I was able to interview only two students from the German -Russian 
studies class, their impressions proved to be of interest. Both students 
(interviewed separately) indicated they were uncertain whether they had 
learned anything in the class that would be of value to them in later life. 
Both felt that the more satisfying segments of the class dealt with the 
study of German family names, the map work, the "homesteading game/' 
and the discussion of German-Russian traits. They agreed with most of 
the traits listed in class, but felt it was an exaggeration to characterize 
German-Russians as being "crazy clean/' One student even conunented, *1 
didn't believe that too much. ... I don't thirxk we're cleaner than anybody 
else. I would think we're dirtier, really." (ES82-TK-C5, Side 1, 118-124). 
F'or both students the German-Russian studies class helped answer ques- 
tions about their ancestors and their past, particularly as it related to the 
olo country. 

I knew beforehand that we [our ancestorsl went to Russia, but I didn't know we 
were that far south. I thought we were in northern Russia. Then I learned that 
some of the climate [in south Russial was like California. 1 didn't know that — 
thought it was cold (in southern Russial, just like North Dakota. (ES82-TK-C5, 
Side 1, 146-160) 



Parents and Grandparents 

I met the parents and grandparents of some of the students for the first 
time on the day of the German Russian ethnic dinner at Emmons Central 
High. Following the meal and program we talked informally about the 
German-Russian studies class. The parents seemed pleased with the ef- 
forts of their sons and daughters in hosting the dinner, althougli this 
pride was uover articulated When I asked about the delicious foods we 
had just eaten, there was only discussion among those present regarding 
culinar\- difft^ences ar.iong the German-Russians. 

T\\v most talkativ(^ and enthusiastic aduK at the dinner proved to be none 
other than Wendelin Wikenheiser, the eighty-six-year old grandfather of 
i>nv of \hc students. Mr Wikenheiser, whom I interviewed at length a few 
(i;!ys lat(T, was born in southern Russia and (^migrated to North Dakota 
with )us parents \u 1903, when he was eight years old. Today he is one of 
th(^ f(^w surviving Russian-bom elders in the Strasburg conununity. On the 
(lay of tht* G(^nnan Russian dinner Mr, Wikenheiser studied the nia[)s and 
otlier materials that were on disi)lay it the high school with keen interest. 
Later, while interviewing him, he spoke of the German-Russian class at 
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the Catholic high school as beiiig "a pretty good idea." He lamented, how- 
ever, that the students at the high school were not studying the German 
language more intensely. He confided that he felt it unfair to have to 
translate everything into English for his "educated" grandchildren. (ES82- 
TK'Ce, Side 1, 123-146). 

Talking with Mr. Wikenlieiser further I found him to be somewhat ambiva- 
lent toward formal education, an attitude shared by many other German- 
Russians of his generation. Mr. Wikenheiser's pride in the success of his 
old friend, Lawrence Welk, was evident and he obviously enjoyed talking 
about the popular bandleaders's early days in Strasburg. As Mr. Wiken- 
heiser was quick to point out, Strasburg's wealthiest and most famous na- 
tive son "didn't have much education." (ES82-TK-C6, Side 1, 462-475). 

Conclusions 

Although 1 had done fieldwork among German-Russians prior to my re- 
search at Emmons Central Higli Sch(K)l, never before had 1 studied the 
actual process of conscious cultural transmission in so clearly delineated a 
setting. After years of observing German -Russian people interacting at in- 
formal gatherings, church services, wedding dances, funeral dinners, and 
agricultural tasks, it was exciting to actually watch a German-Russian 
adult instruct young members of his group about their ethnic heritage. 
Many of the cultural values, attitudes, and perceptions shared by German- 
Russians — which I had tried so nard and so long to pinpoint in my early 
observations— were being ident ified, discussed, and scrutinized by the 
percipients themselves! 

An analysis of the data I collected during niy fieldwork at Eimnons Cen- 
tral High School is difficult since I only scratched the surface of what I 
quickly discovered was a complex and multi faceted phenomenon. A score 
of related questions and lines f)f inquiry/ would emerge v.ith each bit of 
infori lation that I uncovered. While I realize that this is a'ways the case 
in an: scholarly endeavor, I did not think studying one ethnic scl lool 
woul 1 pose the kind of challenge that it did. 

In analyzing the format and the materials for German-Russian Ethnic 
Studies at Emmons Central High School, I found that the class was basi- 
cally an honest, balanced attempt to convey some of the more prominent 
aspects of German Russian ethnicity to the students. It was refreshing to 
see German-Russian culture being presented in the kind of down-to-earth. 
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nuts-and-bolts fashion many Black Sea German Americans of the Dakotas 
pride themselves in exemplifying. There were no colorful posters of mist- 
covered castles in Germany in the school room where the German- Rus- 
sian class was taught, no tall, Bavarian beer steins, or solenrm-faced busts 
of Wagner. At the German-Russian dinner prepared and served by the 
students the foods were typically German-Russian and the music playing 
in the background was n tape recording of a group of local German-Rus 
sian farmers singing traditional old country favorites, like "Zu Strassburg'' 
and "Wir sitzen so froehlich beisanunen/' Most reassuring of all was the 
fact that not one dirndl or even a pair of lederhxjsen was anywhere in 
sight. 

The class directs a great deal of attention toward the making of models 
and artifacts that would mean little to most other Americans of German 
ancestry (e.g., the German-Russian Semelanka or earthen house, the Ul- 
mer Schachtel--Ulm emigrant boat, and Brenmxiist or manure fuel). The 
production of such handcrafts underscores the fact that the instructor of 
the German-Russian studies class at Emmons Central is encouraging the 
students to focus on sr)ecific aspects of their Slavic-influenced heritage— 
rather than those of their "German'' ancestry. 

While Mr Kramer and his students have chosen to focus on distinctive 
aspects of their German Russian heritage, I believe something is gradually 
taking place in the class that may not be readily apparent to the partici- 
I)ants. At times "German-Russian culture'' is discussed and viewed as if it 
were a truly homogeneous phenomenon. Since Emmons Central High 
School is no longer a one-parish, community institution, it now draws Ger- 
man Russian students from settlement areas well outside of Strasburg. 
While many of the Strasburg students trace their ancestry to the Kut- 
srhurgan Bla ^k Sea German colonies a number of other si ndenfs from 
the outlying parishes are descendents of emigrants who came from the 
B(\ssarabian and Crimean German- Russian colonies. Regional differences 
(as manifested in dialects, food ways, farming patterns, and so on) may 
k.^ad to confusion on the part of those German Russian students whose 
community or family traditions do not always run parallel to the material 
presented in the class. At any rate, on(^ outcome of the German-Russian 
studies class at the high school may be a heightened awareness of Ger- 
man-Russian identity in its broadest sense, rather than a vague feeling for 
one's traditi )ns at the purely local level. 
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In regard to the articulation of cultural ...lues, the seventh unit covered in 
the class deals directly with German-Russian cultural and personality 
traits. This section of the course always provides a forum for much stu- 
dent discussion about German-Russian values and attitudes. In my inter- 
views with two students, both pointed out that, while this subject was in- 
teresting, it posed some problems, since the students were unable to see 
themselves as compared to "outsiders." They admitted that their contacts 
w^ith people who are not German-Russian were quite limited. Nonetheless, 
they agreed with most of the German-Russian values and attributes dis- 
cussed in class: industriousness, a love of the land and of farming, reli- 
giosity, consen atism, frugality, and stubbornness. They disagreed with the 
instructor that German-Russians were "crazy clean," feeling it to be an 
exaggeration. They did not list other attributes, such as affability, generos- 
ity, and sobriety, as characteristic of the German- Russians. 

A large circular poster with illustrations of a German-Russian earthen 
home, windmill, and plow graced the front of the room on the day of the 
German-Russian dinner at the high school. Two neatly lettered German 
expressions appeared on the i)oster ''Arbeit macht da<i Leben siwss'' 
("Work makes life sweet'') and '7^/ Amerika durch Gottes Guade!^' ("In 
America through the Grace of God!''). A smaller poster, bearing numerous 
pictures of agricultural scenes, bore the legend: "LANDSLEUTE—Part of 
our German -Russian Heritage as Farmers " 

Another characteristic of the German Russians, repeatedly pointed out by 
Mr, Kramer, is their ambivalence toward formal education. He explained 
this attitude as stemming from the past history of German-Russians, 
since they viewed schools in Russia and later in the United States as 
threats to their cultural and religious integrity. This fear was compounded 
by t[ie German-Russian belief that education was ,K)t essential for those 
en^^iged in agricultural pursuits. According to Mr. Kramer, sucti attitudes 
persist and are contributing factors to the unstable financial situation of 
the Catholic high school in Strasburg today. Mr. Kramer pointed out that 
many GermarvRussians tend to be tight fisted and, consequently, dislikt^ 
making pledges; but at the same time they w^ant to see Emnv)ns Ceu 
tral -'their school" — remain open. Thus the future of the German-Rus 
sian studi(\n class, and indeed that of the very high school which offers it, 
remains uncertain. (ES82 TK-CS, Side 2, 734^5 ). 



Perhaps the most important thing that I learned while studying the Ger- 
man-Russian class at Emmons Central is that high school educators can 
offer both a well-balanced curriculum and an ethnic heritage component 
without sacrificittg program quality.^ The students at Ennmons Central 
High School are free to choose whether to enroll in the German-Russian 
studies course If they decide to do so, they are able to attend the class 
during regular school hours. Furthermore, since the course includes basic 
anthropological and sociological concepts, it serves the students in two 
important ways: by providing a formal opportunity to explore various fac- 
ets of the German-Russian culture and by encouraging the students to 
view their heritage against the larger backdrop of human experience. 
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Postscript 

On May 21, 1985, the doors of Eininons Central Higfi School were lockt^d 
following final commencement ceremonies. This time, however, a simple 
spring ritual symbolizing another school year\s end had profound and 
deeply troubling significance to many German Russian families— the doors 
of Emmons Central were to remain permanently closed. 

Rising education costs and dec^lining student enrollment were cited as two 
of the major reasons for the parochial schools shutdow^n. Newspaper re 
porter Lucille Mendrickson described the emotion-charged event in an ar- 
ticle entitled "Goodbye, Emmons Central, Goodbye Forever^' (The Bis- 
niarck Tribune, May 26, VMi). Hendrickson {)erhaps summed up the 
fo(^lings of n^any peo{)le in th(^ Strasburg, Nortli Dakota, area witli the 
words "thf^ death of a school is a griin'ous thing for a small commilriity/' 
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Lebanese Arabic School at 
St. Elias Maronite Catholic 
Church and Greek School at 
Holy Trinity-Holy Cross Greeic 
Orthodox Cathedral 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Brenda McCaUum and Nanct) Faitvs Coriklin 



Like most Greek and Lebanese communities in the United States, those in 
Birmingham were established in the years following 1890, up until the im- 
migration restiictions in the 1920s.' Inunigrants who came to Birmingham 
entered one of the fastest growing, most rapidly industrializing cities in 
tlie nation. Within this expanding economy, most Greeks and Lebanese 
established themselves in commercial enterprises, servicing the needs of 
the new, urbanized working {)opulation drawTi from the rural areas of the 
region, as well as from Euroi)e and the Mediterranean. Migrants from the 
surrounding countryside, both black and white, and immigrants from 
northern and eastern Europe primarily sought industi ial jobs. The devei^ 
oping Greek, Lebanese, Russian Jewish, and Italian communities, however, 
sought out economic opportunities in businesses providing food, dry 
goods, and other necessities to the wage workers. 



Parish priest Father 
Richard Saaci aiul field 
worker Nancy Conkliii 
looking at the collection 
of books in the library at 
St. Elias Maronite Catho 
lie C^hurch, liimiingham, 
Alabama. 

(ES82-19rim5-2 l(IA) 
Photo by Brorula M<' 
Callum 



Within Birmingham's commercial economy the inunigrant businessmen 
and businesswomen carved out highly specialized niches into which they 
could readily introduce newcomers to their communities. They were at 
tract ed to enterprises rec^uiring little capital and limited knowledge of 
English and local custom. Jews became leading retailers of clothing and, 
eventually, owners of department stores. Italians opened small grocery- 
stor(\s in laborers' neighborhoods, selling staples and meats. Greeks be 
came the primar>' purveyors of fruits and vegetables, starting witli small 
carts and street stands and develoi)ing into produce store owners and 
food distributors, as well as owner- operators of restaurants, bakeries, and 
bottling companies. i\ 1908 city survey listed 125 food-related businesses 
owned by Greeks, ' Mcxst Lebanese worked first as |)eddlers, venturing out 
into the rural areas of Alat)ama and canvassing tlie city with dry goods 
and notions. By the 1920s most of these itinerant sales])eople were al)le 
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to establish stores, wholesalirig and retailing dry goods, fine linens and 
laces from Lebanon, and, in some cases, groceries and produce. The 
Southside neighborhood, center of the Lebanese community, had twenty 
Lebanese-owned stores in the 1920s.'* 

Unlike many native-born American business owners, who restricted their 
clienteles by race, the immigrant entrepreneurs sought out customers 
without regard to ethnic considerations. The economic advantage of their 
liberal business practices was tempered by animosity created among the 
area's powerful segregationists and nativists who were resentful of the im 
migrants* presence and success. Greek and Lebanese economic advance- 
ment took place within social context that was aggressively racially 
bifurcated and overwhelmingly Protestant. Along with their fellow immi- 
grant Jews and Italians, the Greeks and Lebanese were sometimes 
regarded as "colored," their very presence a challenge to the myth of a 
biracial, socially segregable South. Orthodox and Maronite alike, the Medi- 
terranean peoples faced anti-Catholic religious hatred. It is within this 
context of economic opportunity and social structure that the develop- 
ment of the Birmingham Greek and Lebane.se communities' autonomous 
institutions must be understood. 

History of St. Elias Maronite Cathoiic Church 

The Lebanese community in Birmingliam was establislied in the years fol- 
lowing 1890. Settlement continued until the iroinigration restrictions in 
1924. Most Lebanese migrated first to cities in the Northeast or Great 
Lakes and thence to Alabama. The founding Lebanese families in Binning 
ham originated in farming villages in the area around Zahle in central Le- 
banon. They were attracted to Alabama by opportunities to enter into 
itinerant trade among rural residents or in urban areas amidst the grow- 
ing numbers of mining, steel, and iron workers. They did not often choose 
farming or e^ven industrial wage labor because tiiey intended lo return to 
the old countr>^ Also, the tenant farmer and sharecropping agricultural 
sy.st(»ni prevak^nt in this region was antithetical to their experience and 
ambitions as independent small farmers. 

Most Lebanese immigrants became peddlers, traveling the bark roads car 
rying notions, dry goods, and hand crafted it(»ms on their backs. The 
profit was higli, the investment low, and only minimal P^nglish was neces 
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sary. A route and stock could be obtained from more established Leban- 
ese who owned shops and organized routes for newcomers. As they 
became permanent settlers they often moved from peddling into store- 
keeping and wholesale grocery and produce businesses. By 1915 sixty- 
five Lebahese families were settled in Birmingham and had established a 
Maronite Catholic church with an Arabic school in the afternoons. 

St Elias Maronite Catholic Church is the primary center of Lebanese 
community life in Birmingham. Together with a Melkite church and a sec- 
ular ethnic club, it is one of three major institutions founded by inuni- 
grant Lebanese, all still active today and located near the center of the 
traditional Lebanese Southside neighborhood.'* The pioneering immigrants 
established a social club, originally called the Phoenician Club and contin- 
uing today as the Cedars Club, the locus for parties, meetings, recreation, 
and a variety of secular activities. They founded two churches to continue 
the major Christian traditions of Lebanon in their new homeland. A mi- 
nority of the ethnically Lebanese population of Birmingham are parish- 
ioners at St. George Meikite Greek Catholic Church, which also enrolls 
Catholics from other nations, including Palestine, Greece, and Russia. St, 
Elias is the religious home for the majority of the city^s Lebanese. Its pa- 
rishioners adhere to Maronite Catholicism, the majority Christian religion 
in Lebanon. This study focuses on ethnic education in the St. Elias parish, 
since it is the largest institution and, unlike St. George Melkite, sf)ecifically 
a Lebanese parish. 

To undcTstand the historv' of ethnic maintenance (efforts at St. Elias, it is 
ne(^essar>' to first consider the relationship between the Maronite faith 
and the Lei)anese nationality. While the institution of Maronitisin and con- 
cvpl of Lebanese* nationality became closely tied during the period of Le 
banon's struggle toward independence in the 192()s through 194()s, at \he 
umo of large-scale inunigratioii to Binningliam the identification of Maron- 
itisin with Lebanese* ruitionality was tenuous. The developnuMit of Leban 
es(^ national identity among St. Elias f)arishi()ners played an im[)C)r- 
tant role in tlu ir fTforts to establish an (Mhnic school at the church. 

At the turn of th(^ c(^ntur\' the notion of ethnic identity among th( Man)n- 
ites, and thf* Melkit(\s as well, was tied to their local re/gion or village and 
their faith, rather than to a political entity.'^ The regions from which most 
American Maronites, inchiding those to Birmingham, emigrated w^ere not 
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actually in the province of Lebanon, but rather in Syria; contemporary Le- 
banon was not created until after World War II, Yet the Maronites did not 
identify with Syria, for most Syrians were Muslim and most Syrian Chris- 
tians were Orthodox. When pressed for their nationality, early immigrants 
would report Syrian because they carried Syrian papers, but among them- 
selves they spoke of a Maronite community or of their native village. They 
developed a notion of Lebanese nationality in response to the Americrn 
nationality-based definition of ethnicity and to distinguish themselve: 
from other Syrians. Several of our Birmingham respondents commented 
that the early settlers ' had to be taught'' that they were Lebanese by the 
priest who came to them from the old country in 1930. 

To make matters more difficult, the American Catholic Church regarded 
the Maronites, whether "Syrian" or *Xebanese," as just another ethnic 
grouf) to assimilate into the "universal" Latin R\u\ The Latin bishops, 
not understanding the Lebanese adherents' )iturgiccj:l distinction from 
Latin Rite Catholicism, thwarted Maronite efforts to create autonomous 
churches and competing schools. They also discouraged them from prac- 
ticing their rituals in the Antiochene style and the Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Arabic languages. It was not until the second Vatican Council in 1965 that 
acknowledging the integrity of the Eastern Rites became a policy of the 
Roman church. Catholics are now instructed to follow the rite of their 
fathers when a parish of that rite exists. 

Thus tlu^ Lebanese Maronites found themselve\s in some^thing of a double 
l)in(l On the one hand, they ne(xled to resi)ond aflirmatively with a clear, 
nationality based S(nise of ethnicity if they were to withstand the assimila- 
tion into th(^ American cultural mainstream. On the other hand, they had 
to c()nviiic(* \\\v Am(*rican Catholic Cliurch that their demands for sepa- 
rate institutions wi^re based not on national, but on doctrirtal diff(^rences. 

In St. Klias today the (i(^bat(* continues. Tlu^ pric^st id(^ntifies Iiims(»lf first 
as a Maronite Catholic and sec^ond, and only i)rivat(*iy, as a Lebanese. His 
parishioners se(^ tlie Maronite^ Church as th(^ spiritual and cultural c(*iiter 
of their own ethnic coiujuunity, however Thi^se distinctions— Ix^tween ec^ 
ciesiastieism and nationalism, l)etw(HMi sacred and s(*cular church func 

tions -and the role of the lay community in controlling and sustaining the 

parish scliool are important d(^termituints of the })ra( tice of ethnic heri- 
tage* and Arabic language^ education in the parish. 



St. Elias was founded in 1910 in a converted public school building at 
2()th Street and Sixth Avenue South. It was named after the church in 
Wadi-el-Arayeche, the home village of many Birnurighani families. Until 
the 196()s St. Elias was onv of only two Maronite churches in the South- 
east . 

The Antiochene patriarch, who supplied the parish uith a series of priests 
from Lebanon, originally had authority over St. Elias. Once established, 
however, the parish became a responsibility of the Latin Rite Diocese in 
all other matters, and had financial obligations to the bishop and to the 
Latin parochial schools. 

St. Elias experienced considerable attrition in its membership over the 
first thirty years, although it does not appear to have been as high as the 
estimated fifty percent reported for Maronite congregations reported na- 
tionally.*' It remained in its original, temporary, and inadequate quarters as 
the community settled away from the church area into the neighborhoods 
of Glen Iris and Idlewild on the southwest side of Birmingham. Fiiially, the 
church closed in 1939 for lack of a priest; appeals to the patriarchate 
went unanswered for over six months. The conununity then directly con- 
tacted a priest who happened to be visiting his brother in Detroit and 
later obtained permission from the patriarch for Father Joseph Ferris Abi- 
Chedid to come to Birmingham rather than return to his monastery in Le- 
banon. 

When Father Abi Chedid arrived just sixty-one parishioners reassembled 
at St. Elias. The only remaining functioning church organization was the 
Ladies' Altar Society, which raised $31 1 to add to the church treasury of 
$7.87 so that Father Abi-Chedid could reopen the building and begin call- 
mg the Maroniics together again. He quickly learned sufficient English to 
read the Gospel and to communicate -vvitli the Binninghaivi busijiesh and 
professional community. He then set about obtaining property in the Le 
banese neighborhocKl and managed to have almost a full city block of land 
donated lo tlie parish. 
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In liMi^ construction began on the pr(\S(>nt church t)uil(lin^ at 8:^t; Kighth 
Avcnut^ Soutti. At th(* linu* of Father Abi-Chedid s retin^UKMU and return 
to Lebanon in 1970 the conipU'X consisted of the churcti, a parish liouse, 
an audit oriuni/cafeteria, and a four classroom educational building. Therv 
were also plans for an additional four classrooms and a small convent. 
Tht^ congregation paid for each of the buildings in cash raised primarily 
through the Ladi(\s^ Altar Society weekly Lebanese dinners, v^liich became 
a veritable institution for many Birmingham residents. 

T]\v church had a series of short term resident priests after Father Abi- 
Chedid. In 1972 the i)resent priest was api)ointed to St. Elias. He was a 
m(Mnl)er of one of the first classes to graduate from the American Maron- 
it(* Seminary^ in Washington, and is the first American-born priest at 
St. Klias. Although of Lebar^ese descent, he is also the first priest not to 
spt^ak Arabic fluently. Since his arrival he has concentrated his efforts on 
consolidating the parish meml>ership, reaching out to Maronites who had 
turned to the Latin R\{i\ and restoring the teaching and celebration of the 
Maronit(* Kite. With the he\p of the Ladies' Altar Society, he has also be- 
gun converting on<^ classroom into a librar>'— one of only two or three 
such Maronit(* librari(*s in the llniK^d Stat(\s. 

In 1982 St. Elias' congregation numbered 2i\0 active fanulies, totaling 
eight hundrc^d to a thousand people, most of wliom are of Lebanese de- 
sc<Mit. Th(\se numbtTs rellect the post- 19(55 immigration, whicli lias 
brought i)rimarily educated, profi^ssional peopU*, displaced by recent con- 
flicts in th(* Middle Kast. St. Elias is now one of three Maronite churches 
in tlu* Soutlit^ast, including churcfu^s in Atlanta and Miami, and one of fifty 
churches and five missions in ih(* entire c(nintr>'. In 1 902 the pope au- 
thoriz(H] an apostolic exarcli to th(* I'liited States with a mission to unify 

Amerii an Maronit(\s. The exarch of Detroit became bishop of the 
Kparchy ( l)ioces(\) of SL Maron of thr (iniled States in 1971, and the Ma- 
roniles wvvv removed from tlu^ authority of the Latin hierarchy. The epar- 
chy is now administered from its s(»at in Brooklyn, New^ York. It oversees 
the churches and missions, the stMninary in Waslur\gton, 1 ).('., and a con- 
vent in Youngstown, Ohio. Nationally. Maronit(\s niimb(*rover thirty-six 
tliousand,' Tlie curn^nt [)riest has api)!ied for an assistant at St. FAvdH so 
that tie can (\\f(Mid his nitn^ach to Maronites in the Nashville, Tc^nnessec 
an<] Mobile, Alabama, areas who now worsliip at Latin Rite churches. 
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St. Klias luaiMtiiiiis frinully rrlatinns willi St. (jmr^^r M<»lkitr (Jr^'rk Tath 
olic Church only \ \m'v l)!(K'ks away, and thr rthiU(;all\' h(^l)aii»'s<' j)arish- 
loiH^rs sp(>!isnr souH^jniiit aclivitu^s. St Klias is Ihc^ nuMliii^i \}h\vr for !h(^ 
AiiUTu an L('baiu»s(^ Alliaii('<\ th()U>;h it occasionallx intn'ts at Si. (icorM*' to 
(joiuoiistratt^ its rthiiic, noii <ien(>iniiiatio!Kil basis The two major nli^ious 
festivals ct'lrbraliMl at St. Klias aiui otht^r Maroniti^ churt'hrs ar<* Foast 
of St. Maron on PVhruary U ((Jn^^^orian cahMxlar Fi^hruary \ \ ), and lh(* 
Foast of St. Klias on July 2(t iCinv^ifrian cah^ndar July -Jo), Tho former is 
niarkt^l with a sjxHial mass follow<'(l by Arabic food, nuisir. danros. and 
other ont(Ttaintn(Mit, and the lallcr is crlobnitcd with a religious ol)scr\' 
an('(^ and a churcti picnic. 

History off St Elias Arabic School 

The parish or^ani/cd the tirst Arabic language classes in Hilo, just tivc 
y(\irs after tlie cliurch foundin^^, I)urin^ the early years Kfiattar WVIiby. 
one of t}ie few Well eilucated ininiiMrants, conducted the classes. At tirst 
they took plac^e in a section of tin* old chun h and lat(»r at an(»th(»r loca 
tion. \\etil>y taught as a V(»hinte(T. ^ivin^ classes aft(T sciiool for several 
iKMirs each da\' Both the students and ttic t(\icher wiM'e bilingual in 
Aral)ic and Fnf^lish and used the two lan^iia^es in class. The classes w'(T(* 
to make th(* chihh^en littTatc in Arabic, faniiliari/e theni with Ara 
l)ic Lel)anes(^ liieraturc. and siippiemeni the cultural education ttay were 
re('('i\in|^ in Latin parorhial schools 

The classes wore not successful for ver\ loii>.v Wehliy persevered, starting 
classes rach fall unlil the lii^JOs. but the coiisistfiit attntu^n discnura>4ed 
him \\ehb\ s daughter, an active St. Klias parishuMier. des( ribes \\vr falh 
er - efforts 

He didn't re<'< i\'(' any c(M)|>eral!on. And, \(>u kiU)U , he didiTl want anything fVorn 
tlHMii lU 'i\ sa\ , "(ii\'e me \our ehildicn. 1 don't want anydun^. .just let nic tea( h 
tluin." . . U'clk It just wasn't supperti *!. ! ln(*aii. m thai they tlifia t cooperate 
with Fapa Maybe tlir pan^nls kind ot just drifted away And tliep niy fallirr Just 
disgust I and he just (|Ult ( KSSlJMc ( ' !^ 

As (♦•Mti'Miks \\ebh\' lisrd vUainiiuus, diri i( juaries. hist(»rie.s, and pMciry 
and ess;i\ \i)|iniies that he had hrouv^Jit witti hini Iroin hetiai'wn. Alttioia^h 
iraiiied ill i las-ieal Arabic lie tau^lit the \er(uicular lan,v-Vmi:e. AVe learned 
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Collection of early Ara- 
bic dictionaries and 
grammar books used at 
St. Elias Sch r.A 
(ES82 19599r,-;V2()) l>hoto 
by Brenda Mc'( allum 



the a![)habet. V.^e learned to rea(i, to spell. We k^arned poetry and songs," 
says his daughter, pjxcept for the songs, thf* (efforts were directed toward 
n^hning the c hiUiren s language skills. Sfie also recalls that the instruction 

was: 

Mort* or less, I w()u!(J say, c()nv<Tsati()nal. . , , An(J the spelling and things like 
that, l)ut barely writing, '(^au.s(» I don't think w<* ev( r ^ot to the point where we 
wer(^ doing too much writing, (^sp(*cially not the [script). I think w(* were print- 
ing mon^ or U*s.s. (F]S82-Mc 

Afiothrr parishioner who attrnd*^) tt)r V\rfihy clas^os for Ar;*h|r ^po;i|v!n^^, 
cfiildren n^j)orts a similar experiiMice; 

And th(» r(^a,son w<* learnc^d— w'(^ took part in the choir at th(» ehureh and we 
sang in Arabic , And wv took th(^ l)o()ks and wouhi start reading out of th(» 
bo<;ks, the Arahj( languag*^ piint. Now, st iipt [handwriliii^], I can't n*ad, but 1 
ran nsul print. (F:sS2 MeC ( 4) 

The next srrious efTorts at hinguage erlueatinn did not take place until 
Fattier AK)i-('hedid tjecani^^ priest of St Klias in I^IO. Hf^ came to Bir 
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mingham intending to open a full-day Maronite parochial school, but his 
parishioners had a different priority. 

The people wore hungry for a new church. In fact, he didn*t want to build a new 
church first; he wanted to open a school first. He says — which is true — "without 
the school you have no parish." The children are going to disperse, they're going 
to go to other places, they're going to learn other cultures, and you just won't 
have your parish. (ES82-Mc/C-C4) 

The school building was not unmediately forthcoming, so Father Abi- 
Chedid introduced Arabic classes for the young people after school and 
on Saturdays. One of his pupils recalls the instructional style: 

He tried to teach us Arabic, but his bedside manners were very rough and the 
children were very scared of him. We'd just shake. He was just very stern and 
strict, and, 1 don't know, we just couldn't learn from him. (ES82-Mc/C-C16) 

Father Abi-Chedid's students were no longer Arabic-speaking or bilingual 
in Arabia and English; they were second- and third-generation Birming- 
ham Lebanese, with, at best, passive knowledge of the language. A sec- 
ond j?v,Mieration Lebanese-American in Birmingham describes his own 
skills as typical: he can understand a considerable amount, but he cannot 
respond nor can he read or write Arabic. "Even though they (his genera- 
ti jn s parents] knew Arabic, and we were spoken to by them in .Arabic, 
ind I understood it, we were never taught to speak it fluently,'' he ex- 
plains. (ES82-Mc/C^C16) 

Father Abi Chedid emphasized conversation, pronunciation drill (in some 
cases, physically trv^^ng to force laryngeals out of his pupils ), and the al- 
phabet. The clas:ses would start up again and again and stop because the 
children dropped out after a month or so. guess that's why 1 know the 
alphabet so well " says one student ^ "wt went through it so many times " 
( KSKjJ Mc/C-CH)) Although these exf)eriences w^ere not promising, Father 
Abi-Chedid did not waver from his determination to ha\c a school at St. 
Elias to replace the Latin parochial education of the parish children. 

At his parish's wish FatluT Al)i-Chedid built first the new church and then 
the rector/. Working with the L tdies' Altar Society and the Knights of 
St. Marou, a special parish lay i) ganization established for the purpos(\ 
FathfT Abi'Chedid raised the money necessary^ lor the first half of the 
school building. Finally, in 1958 the prosi)ective schools audit oiium/ 
cafeteria was completed and in 196U the first four of the eight 
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planned classrooms. The completed complex would be in the shape of a 
cross. The school was to have eight grades and teach all subjects required 
by the state. In addition, the school would offer instruction in Lebanese 
heritage and the Maronite Rite. 

To ensure the realization of his dream of a school, Father Abi-Chedid es- 
tablished a designated Maronite education trust fund. The proceeds from 
the Lebanese lunches and dinners that became so popular in Birmingham 
in the 1950s and 1960s contributed substantially to the fund. After Father 
Abi-Chedid*s retirement, however, his "school money" was restored to the 
diocesian and parish general funds, to be used for support of existing pro- 
grams. The final four of the planned eight classrooms were not buJt. No 
teachers were hired. 

The disposition of the "school money'' continued as a live issue at St. 
Elias. School advocates in the congregation saw their opportunity to estab- 
lish a full day school that would be responsive to their ethnic and cultural 
needs to have been lost to other priorities and, some argue, failure to rec- 
ognize the im.perative to have a Maronite Rite-based curriculum for Le 
banese- American children. 

The parish today owns a substantial school complex of which it makes 
very little use. The land adjacent, designated for the remainder of the 
school, stands vacant. In such a situation it is unlikely cnat the school is- 
sue would easily disappear from memory. Indeed. pari^>hioners and priest 
report that, over ten years later, it remains a subject of debate within the 
congregation. 

Advocates of the school foresee a full curriculum of public and parochial 
school subjects, as well as supplementary classes, including Lebanese his- 
tory and culture, the Maronite Rite, and the Arabic language. One believes 
that Arabic should be begun "at an early age— two or tliree, 1 think it 
would be great for the younger, because it's easier for them to speak at 
that time." (ES82-Mc/C-C16) Another describes the school she envisions 
this way: 

Well, they would teach them who they are and where they came from. Teach 
them the history of Lebanon from the time of the Phoenicians to the time of our 
present-day situation. Teach them their religion, which is the oldest rite in the 
church. Teach them the family life And besides, they would get this basic 
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education that is necessary for college or high school We were going to have 

nuns who would teach them in English, except the Arabic language, and the 
rite, and the church — the hymns, the prayers, and everything that they would 
learn in church Probably they would have included in their classes the Ara- 
bic language, as a course. That would be in addition to their regular studies. 
(ES82-MC/C-C4) 

Pupils would be drawn from the 250 or 300 (respondents' estimates vary) 
children in the parish. Others might come from Latin Catholic families 
who feel their children "miss all that tradition and heritage" in the Latin 
church, suggests a church council member Financial arguments are made 
in addition to the cultural and religious justifications for the school: be- 
tween 50 and 75 percent of St. Elias' children attend Latin Rite parochial 
schools, where they pay out-of-parish tuition. School advocates would re- 
direct the supplements provided by St. Elias to families who cannot meet 
the cost of Latin Rite schools, an amount they report to be at least 
$15,000 per year. 

The most outspoken advocates of the Maronite/Arabic school argue that 
capital remaining from revenue generated in the 1950s and 1960s that 
was earmarked for the building fund established by Father Abi-Chedid 
should also be dedicated to the proposed education project, and that 
these monies would go a long way toward supporting the school, were it 
staffed by nuns. 

Even the teaching staff of the projected school is a much discussed issue. 
Father Abi-Chedid had first planned to bring eight nuns directly from Le- 
banon. Later the parish contacted nuns at the Maronite National Shrine in 
Youngstown, Ohio. We had Maronite nuns 'waiting to teach, and the 
bishop did not encourage them,'' recalls a parishioner who was very active 
at the time. "We have a bishop who is not very aggressive. He did not 
encourage them. They finally got disgusted and went back to Lebanon. 
(ES81i-Mc/C-C4) A pro-school group within the congregation has recently 
discussed the question with four Latin Rite nuns of St. Rose of Lima in 
Birmingham who attend St. Elias and who declared themselves willing to 
learn the Maronite Rite and take on the jobs. Another pro-school spokes- 
man [)refers to look to Lebanese nuns; they are European educated, lie 
says, and multilingual. His group's plan would be to send *.hem to Sacred 
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Heart College in Cullman, Alabama until they pass the state teacher's 
certification examination. If established, the St. Elias school would be the 
only Maronite school in the United States. 

Along with the controversy about a Maronite parochial school, Arabic lan- 
guage classes have continued to take place at irregular intervals. In the 
1970s a Lebanese priest from St. George Melkite offered classes at St. 
Elias. One adult versed in Arabic attended and enjoyed the classes, but 
says the parish children could not keep up. 

We Jiad one priest of the Melkite church. He was very learned. He taught a 
higher grade, where the young ones could not [keep up] — you have to start 

from the beginning I went when the priest was teaching, because I knew a 

little bit higher Arabic and I could appreciate it and leam it, (ES82-Mc/C-C3) 

In recent years there have been classes given by seminarians from Leba- 
non interning at the parish. One man, who was at St. Elias for three sum- 
mers between 1978 and 1980, offered Arabic clrsses twice, as part of the 
Summer Enrichment Program. This program for families includes Le- 
banese cooking, movies, crafts, and other '^enriching activities,'' notes the 
parish priest. A respondent who attended with his wife and older ::hildren 
recalls that the classrooms were filled. "We went there very energetic. 
There's no textbook. You bring your own pencil and paper, and \ou get 
there, and you write. You try to write it down and pronounc? it, and it's 
very hard to pronounce." While the Summer Enrichment Program itself 
lasted only four weeks, the weekly Arabic classes continued throughout 
the summer. The parish priest observes that attrition was high: perhaps 
eighty started the class in 1980 and ten remained at the end. 

In the summer of 1982 the interning seminarian was a Lebanese- Ameri- 
can who did not meet the minimum Arabic speaking and reading skills 
guideUnes established by the bishop. To expose his intern to the language 
and renew Arabic teaching at the school, the parish priest arranged that 
an immigrant Lebanese v/ho is a professional elementary teacher offer a 
children's class. Unlike most of the post- 1965 immigrants, her family is 
highly language retentive, a fact that the priest attributes to their plans to 
return to Lebanon. This woman, who teaches her own daughter Arabic at 
home, agreed to take on other children in the six to ten age group. An 
announcement in the Sunday bulletin drew children and also a number if 
adults An additional teacher was then found from among the recent im- 
migrants, and an adult class has also begun. 
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Both classes met for just one hour each week during the Sunday school 
period between early and late mass. This time was usually devoted to reli- 
gious instruction. The children's class had just over ten children. The 
teacher was introducing the alphabet, reading and writing, counting, and 
rhymes for word memorization, using photocopies of elementary school 
books she used in Lebanon. She assigned homework tasks of rewriting, 
copying, and translating, which the pupils completed diligently. Th^ seven 
or eight adults in the other class requested conversational Arabic. They 
devoted their time to speaking, not reading and writing, with the excep- 
tion of learning the characters associated with the sounds that have no 
parallel in English. Practical conversational phrases were the main empha- 
sis. This appears to have been the first course at St. Elias following a con- 
versational approach. Attendance was good and enthusiasm high. Most of 
the adult students had minor passive knowledge of Arabic, but could not 
speak it. The parish priest expected the classes to go on into fall, if the 
interest continued at the present level. The adults had hoped for a longer 
session or a weekday evening class, but their teacher was not available 
except on Sunday mornings. If the adult classes continue, they may have 
to be scheduled for another time. 

Future of the St. Elias Parochial School 

Under Father Abi-Chedid the parishioners worked together to raise the 
building funds, first for the church and rectory^ and then for the sch^)ol. 
Now, with no plans for further (Expansion of the school, the church, or the 
rectory, there are fewer activities at the church, because money-making 
projects are not as necessary. 

Tlu* f)arish f)riest argues that the id(^a of a school at St. Elias runs counter 
to the American Catholic Church's general movement away from parochial 
(education, brought about, in part, by the loss of nuns and the high cost of 
lay teachers. More importantly, however, he sees Maronitism as a rite, a 
spt^cial tradit ion of Catholicism, and resists the equation of Maronitism 
with Leban(\se t^thnicity. In f.)art it is a question of making clear the doc- 
trinal and ritual integrity upon which the church is based. As he explains: 

People asso( iated the rites (Maronite and Melkite] with ethnic communities 
which wanted their own parishes. And that is a misnomer, because a rite is a 
distinct entity in the Catholic Church, and that includes us. WeVe a Maronite 
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church and they re [St. (leorge Melkite] a (ireek Catholic church. And so those 
will stand, you know. The ethnic thing, if we depended only on ethnicity, 1 think 
it would die out (ES82-Mc/C-Cl) 

The confusion of religious and ethnic identification is peculiar to Ameri- 
can Maronites and other Maronites living overseas, since there is no com- 
petition from the Latin Rite or misunderstanding of the diversity within 
the Catholic faith in Lebanon itself. As an American, the current priest is 
more sensitive to the issue than priests from Lebanon might be, or, in- 
deed, than other priests at St. Elias have been. While he is cautious about 
too close an identity betw^een M ironitism and Lebanese ethnicity, he 
does not try to entirely disassociate the two. Examined closely over sev- 
eral interviews, his caution appears to stem from a concern that the em- 
phasis v^ill tip away from the internal Maronite faith to external cultural 
manifestations of a non-religious nature, rather than that the association 
of Maronite with Lebanese is incorrect. As a priest, his primary concern 
must be with spiritual affairs and the maintenance of the faith. He does 
not wish to see himself in a dual role as the leader of the ethnic commu- 
nity. No doubt this, too, is partly the response of an urban American so- 
cially far removed from the village-leader role of priests in traditional, 
rural Lebanon. Yet St. Elias is a Lebanese Maronite parish in the Deep 
South, long isolated and self dependent; its congregation may have 
brv^ader expectations of the roles its priest should assume than might a 
parisli in a more densely Maronite and Lebanese area, such as the North- 
e^ast. 

The parishioners do not attempt to make the delicate distinctions be 
tween faith and nationality upon which their priest insists. As one put it, 
"Well, that sort of goes together, being Maronite and being Lebanese. If 
you're Lebanese, you re Maronite. Because the Maronite is the majority in 
Lebanon." And, further, "Well, the church, really, is the real foundation of 
the [Lebanese] community. p]veryone gathers here. If you don't see them 
at all, you see them at church." (ES82-Mc/C'C4) Others directly connect 
religious and cultural life as well: 

I love it. I love the mu.sic, the food, the dancing — it s all the rcligior. To me it*s 
a great culture , . . we li.e., American-Lebanese generally] keep the food and lose 
all the other (elements of culture), and we're so fortunate that we [in Birming- 
ham) have the church and our whole life — Right now the church is the center 
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of everybody s life; that's what s holding us all together. If we didn't hav(* the 
chureh, we'd be like all the other Lebanese communities. 1 think we Ye ver>' for- 
tunate in this area to have two ehurches. (ES82 Mr/( -Cl<)) 

For these parishioners, maintaining the Maronite faith and Maronite reli- 
gious education are identical with maintaining Lehaiuvsp ethnic and cul^ 
tural awareness; they are simply inseparable. 

The struggle surrounding the St. Elias school must he understood in light 
of the above sentiments. The priest and his parishioners share deep con - 
cerns about the education Maronite children receive in the Latin schools 
and the effects that Latin school attendance appears to have on the level 
of participation at St. Elias, Families are drawn to do volunteer WT)rk for 
the school's parish instead of their own, and the children make friends 
among their Latin Rite schoolmates. In addition, part of the Latin school 
curriculum is Catholic liturgy, catechism, and custom, and Maronite chil- 
dren learn that this is the universal Catholicism. Until Father Abi-Chedid 
started to grant first communion to St. Ellias youngsters early— at six in- 
stead of seven years of age — the Maronite children were even studying 
for and taking their communion at school in the Latin Rite with their 
Latin classmates. 

Because the majority of tfie children attend parochial school and thus re- 
ceive extensive religious instruction during the wi*ek, the Sunday school 
hour at St. Elias has been d(^voi.ru irgely to "remedial" education in the 
principles of Catholicism for the ininority who go to public school. Most 
parochial school children do not even attend. The priest introduced a 
quarter hour specifically on Maronitism in 1981, based on materials he 
and parish teachers had developed. In the fall of 1982, for the first time, 
Maronite curriculum materials from the exarchate education department 
were to be available for children's religious instruction. The priest hoi)es 
to expand the bunday school into a full hour of Maronite Catholic study, 
using the exarchate materials to supplement the standard books and cate 
chism bas(Hi on the Latin Rite, 

In tribute to his eminent |)redect^ssor, Fatfier Abi-Chedid, and his educa 
tional ambitions, the current priest has had the church librar>' named 
after him. For two years the Ladies' Altar Society has l)een dc^veloping the 
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iibratys collection, which consists of books and {)aiTiphlets on Maronitism 
and Catholicism; a sect ion of books and pamphlets on travel, ai chaeology^ 
histoty, and art in Lebanon and the Middle East; a few Arabic and Syriac 
grammars and dictionaries; yearbooks and convention books from St. Elias 
and other American Maronite churches; and issues of The Challenge, the 
Amv^rican exarchate newspaper. The library has already acquired a few 
Arabic language texts. Parishioners have donated a considerable number 
of old Arabic books. For the priest the "real special'' section is the one on 
the Maronite Rite and the history of the Maronite people: 

We wanted the library to specialize in things of our rite, and of our history, and 
of our culture. . . . Books are very hard to get and expensive to find — \r\ En- 
glish Any Arabic books weVe gotten, people donated them from their homes 

and things. WeVe trying to classify them, identify them, and put them out 

You'd be surprised. A young person comes by doing a paper in school, and is 
trying to do it about the Maronite Rite, and the history of I^ebanon, or some- 
thing, and they would have a source here. We want to have things here they 

can't find anywhere else We want to have regular hours, but we re not at 

that point yet. (ES82-Mc/C-Cl) 

The* library committee of the Ladies' Altar Society will help plan a sum- 
mer literature and film series to help advertise the library, during which 
there will be readings from the books, or films and tapes about the rite 
and Lebanese culture. 

If this approach—centering more on Maronite Catholicism and making 
clear the specific ritual, dogma, and history of the church, supplemented 
with certain cultural activities— is sufficient for the parish priest, it cer- 
tainly is not for many lay advocates of the St, Elias school. They argue for 
the necessity of a school from various persi)ectives. One family of early 
inunigrants to Birmingham, for examf)le, re{)resents the faction of i)arish' 
ioru^rs oriented toward the old country. They are conservative, socially, re 
ligiously, and (Ethnically One of their concerns about the Latin schools is 
that they are no longer strict enough with the children. Of the Latin nuns 
the* family would ho[)e to retain as teachers in a school at St. Elias one 
family member says: 

But these nuns are still real nuns. They are full habitus. And that's what we want. 
We don't want these nuns who look like me and you, and they call themselves 
nun. They're no more nun thiin I am. (ESH2-Mc/C-C4) 
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They fear that St. Elias is, increasingly, "mainly social," not religious. This 
family has been central to all fund-raising activities in the past, but "I told 
them, 'You want our family back here, you're going to have to start that 
school going, because the church doesn't need anything else!'" (ES82- 
Mc/C-C4) Deeply religious, this family, like its priest, fears the dissolution 
of the Maronite parish, but espouses a different strategy for maintenance 
efforts, i.e., closer alignment of ethnicity and religion via parochial school- 
ing that integrates secular and sacred needs. 

Another parishioner who shares a concern over the integrity of the family 
and abhors marriage outside of the ethnic and religious community ar- 
rives at his support of the school in a somewhat different fashion. A third- 
generation American in his mid-thirties, he has no strong ties to the old 
country. Whereas two young men of the family discussed above were to 
return to Lebanon to marry village girls during 1982, this paristiioner and 
his family, ana even his parents, have never visited the old country. He is 
not trying to preserve old country ways in the United States but to create 
a sense of place and self for his Lebanese American family. While others 
in his age group opted for assimilation as an escape from "foreign-ness," 
he has overcome his ethnic, minority-child experience by integrating and 
promoting his Lebanese heritage. He speaks of the privileges he had in 
the Birmingham community in comparison to his wife, who grew up Le- 
banese in a Mississippi town with no ethnic or ethno-religious institutions. 
A school at St. Elias would be a means for passing on to his children a 
fuller cult ural experience and sense of place than he and his wife have 
had. 

I'm not that old country, and I'm not that modern. But I think we should know 

who wo are, and about our background, and be proud of it A lot of people 

my ago wish we could speak it [Arabic], and that's how come we want the 
school. You know, there are a lot of young married couples with children. . . . 
We'd just have a fit to have a school dowr there ... I would just love for 
my kids to go to their own church, to their own school, and to participate and 
be around their heritage more and bo around their own people more, (ES82- 
Mc/(;-CH)) 

He fMivisioMs the school as a bulwark against external social change, as a 
positive affirmation of the immigrant experience, and as a cultural link be- 
tween grandparent, parent, and child. 

Interestingly, it is tlie latter parishioner who is most emphatic about Ara- 
bic language retention or renewal. The elders in the first family cited 
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above grew up in an Arabic -speaking home and some of the younger 
adults also speak the language. Their homes are basically English speak- 
ing today, however. The new Lebanese brides will be multilingual, al- 
though their Lebanese-American grooms are not, and their homes, too, 
will be English speaking. In contrast, the adults in the second family, 
without old'Country ties and essentially monolingual in English, try to use 
the few Arabic words and phrases they still remember in daily conversa- 
tion at home. While many inr.ovations at St. Elias distressed the first Le- 
banese-oriented family, they did not mention the increasing use of En- 
glish in the liturgy. The latter family, on the other hand, wants to see the 
entire mass returned to Arabic. 

At St. Elias in 1982, 95 percent of the mass was in English. The ^oly Con- 
secration was recited in Aramaic and the choir sang "a couple of nymns'* 
in Arabic. This is a radical shift from 1940, when Father Abi-Chedid was 
coached so that he could recite his first reading of the Gospel in English; 
he memorized the sounds, not understanding a single word. One pari- 
shioner, who speaks Arabic and is a professional musician, has transcribed 
numerous Arabic hymns into phonetics for the use of monolingual choir 
members. Prayer books have bilingual texts and a phonetic rendering of 
the Arabic, so that parishioners can read along. In the parish priest's view 
the switch to English has been positive for the congregation: 

Vm satisfied with just keeping the flavor of it Aramaic is more important 

(than Arabic], because it was the liturgical language. Like Latin, it was preserved 
just for the liturgy. And Aramaic was closer to our people, because they spoke 
it at one time. And also, Christ spoke Aramaic. So I think there will always be 

a closeness to that language, because of those associations You know, I 

have a flavor, a flavor for it, too, and I can read Syriac 'cause that's how weVe 

trained My idea was that, if the rite was going to thrive, people had to know 

what they were doing, especially the young. I think these things are, can be, 
transmitted with a flavor, but in English — what they never knew, what it was 
before. And the thing about these churches — the Maronite and the Melkite 
churches, this old way of thinking — was that they were old-country churches, 
you know, for the old people, or those that didn't speak English. I think weVe 
ha(i to change that, if there was going to be any hope for the young people to 

come, to understand what they were going And it*s successful; it can't help 

but be successful if you approach it like that. We have more young coming to 
our church now than ever before. (ES82-Mc/C-Cl) 

He articulates quite eloquently the linguistic assimilationist position. Yet 
the priest speaks often of this notion of "flavor." It arises in his descrip- 
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tion of the Arabic language classes. Although he maintains that the Ian- 
guage learning efforts are largely fruitless in terms of actual linguistic 
skills, he thinks it is good for parishioners to have the experience of 
stud>1ng the alphabet and learning a bit about the language. He especially 
approves of their learning vocabulary sets, such as greetings, household 
items, foods— "you know, table-talk kind of stuff — since it puts them in 
touch with the culture they have in their homes. 

I don't think it is realiy going to mean a lot, except to give you a flavor of the 
identity, which is all right — Now there's more than an awareness and a real 
desire for identity — (It would not be good if] you didn't know what to call the 
food your grandfathers ate and that you eat every Sunday. And they're pretty 
good. There*s nothing else like them. (ES82-McyC-Cl) 

The priest and his intern, both Lebanese-Americans, cite the Arabic kin- 
ship terms as a specific example of how exposu e to tho cM-country lan- 
guage helps the people conceive of and internalize their own cultural 
world view. As a child, the priest marvelled at the wealth of kinship terms 
that enabled his parents to denote each member of the extended family 
in a single expression of relationship. "I dont know them all myself, but 
it \s fantastic. There is no way we can do it [express this concept of kin- 
ship] in English." 

Arabic language advocates remain confident that the young people in the 
parish could become effective bilinguals, and that is one of the outcomes 
they would expect from the school. One notes that his five-year-old son 
can recite the non-English sections of the mass already. 

Left to me, the whole mass could be in Arabic. I feel like we have a prayer 
book, we can read it, and then we can learn the words in Arabic also. You re- 
peat it so many times, and you hear it and can pick it up. (ES82-McyC-C16) 

He Would .send preschoolers to Arabic classes before they ever started 
regular day school. 

I would give anything if they would open it up. If th(^ Father would think the 

way some of us think; but he doesn t I don't know, I hope we get a school. 1 

really feel that, if we don't, that well lose it all. (ES82-Mc/(%(:i6) 
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History of Greek Immigration to Birmingham 

Local legend has it that three seafaring brothers were the first Gr^ek im- 
migrants to Alabama. The first settled in Mobile in 1873, the seC' ^ in 
Montgomery in 1878, the third — George Cassimus — in Birmingham in 
1884. Cassimus is described as a British merchant seaman, who hired out 
with his two brothers on a Confederate gunrunner. He arrived in Birming 
ham from the port city of Mobile, first working for the fire department 
and later opening up a lunch stand/^ Despite the legends surrounding the 
origins of Alabama's first Greek settlers, most Greek immigrants to Bir- 
mingham entered the United States through Ellis Island, settling in this 
countr>' under less dramatic circumstances.^*' 

Most Greek immigrants to the United States until after World War II were 
unskilled single males. They often planned to return with their savings 
from America to their Peloponnesian villages to establish a farm or busi- 
ness, or to support their kin or dower their daughter or sister, both strong 
Greek traditions. Many of the Greek immigrants to Birmingham, however, 
as well as those who settled elsewhere in the country after 1900, were 
already married, or later returned to Greece to find a l)ride, intending 
from the outset to establish permanent residency in America.^ ^ 

The majority of the early Greek immigrants to Birmingham came from the 
FVloponnesian area and the islands of Corfu, Samos, and Rhodes, They 
settled in metropolitan Birmingham, as well as in many of the satellite 
communities — Ensley, Bessemer, Wylam, and Pratt City in part icular — ori- 

toward Jefferson County's coal mines and iron and steel mills. In 
the city of Birmingham proper Greeks settled on the Southside, es[)(^cially 
on Cullom Str(^et, and i!i Norw^ood. 

R*^I)orts conflict on the number of early Grovk resid(^nts in the city, and 
the official fed(Tal immigration and census statistics an^ inconsistent, 
(irowing from tht* 100 (^numi^atc^d in lh(* 1900 Census, Greek residents in 
Birmingham numl)en'd brtwe(Mi 900 and 1,200 in Ensley by 1913.^- Cen- 
sus data from 1920, howi^vfT. r(^portf*d only 485 GrtM^ks in Hirnungiiam. 

Before World War 1, l)ut (\sp(>cially after 1920, Greeks in Birmingham, as 
(»lse\vh(T(*, began leaving their jobs as conunon labon^s to go into retail 
businesses. A (irec^k AnuTican middle class emerged fairly early in the 
community s histor>' in this c()untr>\^^ The n.ajority of the Greeks soon 
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rnad(^ <)p^)^)^tu^iti<^s for th(Mns(;lv(\s in \vh()l(\saliii^ <un\ n lailiii^^.^ * By \hv 
early 19()()s (.jrc(\ks had such a monopoly on strt rt vending lha( a nH)2 
ptMition to thr city council unsuccf\ssf;illy tri(^() to n^vok^* tlunr retail li 
ccnst^s.^" Many (Miicr^cd as ^^stauratf^urs in tt!o li;2(is. ()fh(*r t^arly (irc(»k 
ownrd businesses included hott^ls, barhershnps. s^^^eshine stands, laun 
dries, and l)illiard parlors. 

The most recent wave of (irerk imniiLU'anis lo Hjiiumuham followed the 
l!n')o Inuiiiuratioii and NalKUiahly A( i Soiu** Mli.iliiO (Jreeks (Mni,i^rated W) 
the I nitial State's dunn.t* Itie lat^^ ]\H')i)s and <'arl\ I!)7(is. Tfiese later im 
ini>;rants in^ lud^'d hnth nu^n and women with prnf(\^sin!ial and technical 
iraininj^ Man\' came troni Athens or central (ireecf^ and had intmiion 
of H'tuniin^ to th'ir homeland." The Birmingham (ir^^rk eonunumty. how- 
ever, also ineliidf's a sizeahh* numlxM' of rerent imnuMrants who have \hh^\\ 
edij( al(^d only through ^ranuuar school. 
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History off Holy Trinity-Holy Cross Greeic Ortliodox Cathedral 

The seventh Greek Orthodox congregation in the United State.>, Holy 
Trinity Church, was founded in 1902 with the organization of a lay com- 
mittee, tt^e Lord Byron Society (named in honor of the British {)oet who 
r}uimi)ioned Grvvk independence). The committee s purpose was "to es- 
tablish a Greek Orthodox Church, also to assemble ttie members of the 
comnunuty in one place for order and social improvement."^" Rev, Callini- 
cos Kanellos, an ethnic Greek from Constantinople, Turkey was its priest. 
He celebrated the first mass in 1907, After a three year fund-raising drive, 
during which the small parish met in rented halls, the Society purchased 
a former Methodist -Episcopal churcfi building on 19th Street and Avenue 
C South (now 3rd Avenue South ). 

In ]90() the parish of one hundri^d ni(»rnt)ers was officially named the 
(]re(^K Orthodox Community of Holy Trinity. Birmingham, Alabama, and 
riH cived a state* charter. Daily afternoon Greek school classes began 
shortly after the organization of the churcli in the "little run-dowm build 
ing" next door, tiuit was also used as a general meeting place.'^^ When 
Father Kanellos left in 1912 he wus replaced by Father Germanos Smir- 
nakis, described as "a most learnc^d n^an, a good linguist, and the author 
of scn'eral t){)oks [who als(^] lectures everv^ Sunday evening to his peo- 
ple on various subjects^-religious, historical, hygienic, etc."^'* A succession 
of, presumably, Gnn^k born priests af)point(Hl to tfie Holy Trinity parish by 
the Archdiocese^ followeni F'ather Smirna'Ais. 

On the eve of the* Depression tlu* Greek AnuTican coninuinity in Birming- 
ham numt)en/d ov^t fifttM^n hundred. "With this expansion came 
community [sie] te^ision," betWfHMi fadions of i)arishioners with diflering 
valu(\s n^lating to ethnic luTitage. language, and (Miueation.'^'' Dissent 
within \\\r conununity began develoi)ing in 192() over the selection and 
iiirmg pr(K'(v;s of an a<lditi(jr.a! tearb.er At the base of tlu argument Vvus a 
long standing controvtTsy within th(^ (ireek American conununity l)etween 
e( ( losiastical and lay corTtnumity authority m church affairs. The argu- 
ment ( ontinnc(! through lO^li. After unsuccessful (Tforts at reconciliation 
ihc l^irmmgham (inM>k community formally s[)lit ov(*r tho scln)ol issue in 
1!^'>'5. Approximately one tliird of the Holy Trinity parishione^rs "withdrew 
their membership and fornxMl another i)arish, that of Holy (-n ss [witli] 
aims and purposes being, of (ours(\ th(* same, t)ut in a niannc! more to 
their liking."'' 
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Not formally recognized by the Archdiocese, a small group of male parish- 
ioners led the group. The group advertised in the New York Greek news- 
paper Atlantis for a priest and hired Father Dionysios Dimitsanos from 
Corfu in 1933. Services had previously been held in the Fraternal Hall be- 
longing to Holy Trinity, but within three months the dissident parish had 
150 members and began extensive fund-raising efforts to build its own 
church. Tney reached their goal in 1934, with the aid of the American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Association (AHEPA) and other commu- 
nity organizations. They built the first Holy Cross Church at North 25th 
Street between Seventh and Eighth Avenues in Birmingham. From the 
outset Mr. Anagnostou, one of the two teachers involved in the confronta- 
tion at Holy Trinity, taught Greek school classes in the church building. 

Competition between the two parishes continued. In 1931 Holy Trinity 
("the original church") bought the properties next door and erected a 
new educational building. In 1935 the Archdiocese officially recognized 
the dissident parish. Holy Cross. In 1938 ^ ross built a new church 
next door to its old one, again with AHEl-. . <tid, and began using the 
former church as an educational building. A Youth Center was completed 
in 1951. In 1949, after some disagreement about relocation to an area 
nearer the homes of one community group, Holy Trinity built the present 
church (dedicated and consecrated in 1956) on its old site. 

Reconciliation efforts between tne churches began in 1947. It was the so- 
cial activities of the youth groups of both parishes that finally reunited 
the Greek*American community in Birmingham. The factionalism between 
the two churches had divided the entire community for thirty years, dur- 
ing which time the community's mutual aid and church-affiliated organiza- 
tions, including the church youth groups, began opening their social and 
recreational functions to one another.^^ The Greek Orthodox Youth of 
America (GOYA), a national organization aimed at the unification of inde- 
pendent Greek-American youth groups across the country, chose Birming- 
ham to host the third annual GOYA conference in 1953. Members of both 
churches' chapters joined in its plarming. The occasion resulted in the 
reunification of Birmingham's two Greek Orthodox parishes. The chairman 
of the event recalls the final gathering of the successful convention: 

Nobody that came could forget the enthusiasm. I think one night they raised 
$45,000, just off the floor from the kids. There were old gold coins. People were 
crying. We realized all the great things that needed to be done for the commu- 
nity could not be done without the communities pulling together.^ 
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A binding legal contract named the reconciled fifteen-hundred-member 
parish the United Greek Orthodox Community, Holy Trinity-Holy Cross, 
Birmingham, Alabama. It specified that a new priest would be brought in 
to serve the new community and outlined the usages of both parishes* 
new buildings. The Holy Trinity educational building would be used for 
joint Sunday school and Greek school classes; the Holy Cross Youth Cen- 
ter would be used for all parish social functions. The mutual use of each 
parish's former property appears to have continued until the 1970s, when 
the unified parish sold the property of the old Holy Cross Church after it 
had been damaged in a fire. To "satisfy the newer generation," Holy Trin- 
ity-Holy Cross replaced the old educational building with a modern one — 
the current Hellenic Orthodox Christian Center — dedicated in 1973. It 
contains Sunday school classrooms, the Greek language school classroom, 
a parish library, social halls, a gymnasium/auditorium, meeting rooms, and 
offices. 

Most of the Greek-Americans in Birmingham interviewed about the split 
caused by educational differences agreed that it was unfortunate, but ra- 
tionalized the community factionalism by drawing on Greek proverbial 
lore An elder whose oral history is in the parish library said, "I know divi- 
sion is no good and all that, but, on the other side, it bring you progress, 

too. You have to fight for existence, you know "^^ And as one of the 

elders interviewed in this study put it, "Everybody wanted to be chiefs. 
Nobody wanted to be an Indian. That's the trouble. That's the trouble 
with Greeks." (ES82-Mc/C-C14) 

In 1982 Holy Trinity-Holy Cross was the tliird largest Greek Orthodox 
parish in the South, ranking behind Atlanta and Houston. It boasted the 
largest congregation and the only cathedral in the state of Alabama. Other 
smaller Greek Orthodox parishes exist in Montgomery, Huntsville, and 
Mobile There is a "mission parish" as well in Daphne, Alabama. Since the 
1953 reunification the Holy Trinity-Holy Cross parish has had five priests. 
A variety of church affiliated groups continue to fulfill important aspects 
of the parish's religious, educational, and social missions. The 1982 Holy 
Trinity- Holy Cross roster listed 650 members, about 75 percent of whom, 
according to the current priest, are "ethnic Greek." 

The issue of liturgical language is still controversial among parishioners. 
Some want to further increase the percentage of the liturgy that is in En- 
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glish (which has increased from 50 percent Greek and 50 percent English 
to 35 percent Greek and 65 percent English in the year and a half since 
the current priest, a Greek -American, took office) and others would re- 
turn to services that are entirely in Byzantine Greek. 

History of Holy Trinity, Holy Cross, and Holy Trinity-Holy 
Cross Grooic Schools 

The first language classes in Birmingham's Greek Orthodox conmiunity 
were offered shortly after the founding of Holy Trinity Church. As early 
as 1907, Mrs. Stamatina taught daily afternoon Greek school classes in a 
**shack'' behind the church. She was followed by Andreas Kopoulos (also 
known as Mr. Andriakopoulos), who lived above the Greek school. A can- 
tor at Holy Trinity, early parish records indicate that his salary was higher 
than that of the priest,^'' 

The Hellenic focus of the school w^as made clear in its stated purpose: so 
"Americanized children (would be] secure in Greek thought, legend, and 
tradition. The fledgling Greek Orthodox parish in Birmingham recog- 
nized the value of both Greek language maintenance and English lan- 
guage acquisition, and its lay organizations were instrumental in organiz- 
ing and fund-raising for language education. In 1910 the Young Greeks 
Progressive Society was conducting English language classes for its mem- 
bership of 150 young businessmen. A group of Greek women attended 
weekly sessions at a school on Highland Avenue,^"^ and in 1911 a local 
chapter of the Pan Hellenic Union was organized in Birmingham with the 
objective "to plan and fund the Greek school."^^ 

The earliest Greek school classes were held from June to September for 
three hours daily, Monday through Saturday. One room accommodated all 
elementary grades and teachers divided their time among students of var- 
ious grade levels. As many as ninety students at one time — their desks 
arranged according to age and ability — studied Greek grammar, history, 
geography, literature, mythology, folksongs, drama, and dialogue. Exercise 
drills occurred on Saturdays, when students learned about religion and 
practiced athletics. The only available curricular materials were those im- 
ported from Greece by the teacher; the teacher often had the only books 
and students copied lessons from the blackboard. Rote learning, memori^ 
zation, and recitation were the standard learning methods. Strict discipli- 
nary measures were the rule. 



One parish elder who attended Greek school classes from 1917 to 1922 
describes the curricular materials and pedagogical methods used by 
Father Nicholas Lambrinides, the revered, multilingual teacher who had 
been trained in Constantinople before coming to America. He is widely 
remembered, even though he only spent six years in Birmingham. 

We had only one book — the reader. All the rest of the subjects he would write 
on the board, like for history, for instance, and we would copy it, start on scrap 
paper. He demanded that we would put it in a composition book in calligra- 
phy — and I mean without smudges, without misspellings . . . and that way we 
had pretty handwriting, and that way we would memorize what we wrote and 
we'd remember our history and religion topics and geography. He stressed geog- 
raphy, oh yeah! He would have the islands made in poetic form and we would 
point them out as we recited them. We would point them out, and if we made 
one little mistake we'd get a whack on the hand. He was very strict, but we 
learned; he made us learn. I knew the Greek geography as if I did, better than I 

knew the U.S. map. And I eryoyed it. I eryoyed the Greek School (£882- 

MC/C-C9) 

Another second-generation Greek from Birmingham recalls her early ex- 
perience in the **Hellenic" classes from around 1922 to 1928: 

It was just a little, a house actually to start with, that they had bought and con- 
verted into the Greek school. And my mother happened to be on the Board of 

Education for the Greek school, so I had to be at school on time Actually, 

the curriculum was reading, grammar, writing, of course, and not penmanship 
writing but what they used to caU orthographia, which was the correct spell- 
ing — And correct grammar. 

It started from the six-year-old and went on up to seventeen at least 

You know, I don't know how long I went to Greek school; it seemed like for- 
ever And our written examination we would write for weeks ahead of time, 

and then all our papers would be hung on a line so that our parents could view 

them If you were very unruly or did something very bad, we were sent out 

to cut the switches off the trees and we were switched on our hands — for doing 
something really bad, you know. It all depended on the teacher, what he 
thought was so terrible, (ES82-MC/C-C8) 

Both women also recall that the production of Greek patriotic plays, ac- 
companied by Greek songs, was an important focus of the school year un- 
der Father Lambrinides and subsequent teachers. Such presentations 
were often a major feature of the annual graduation exercises, held at the 
Fraternal Hall next to the church or at BirminghanVs Bijou Theatre. 

A succession of Greek-born schoolteachers followed Father Lambrinides's 
tenure at the Greek school. Many teachers during this period also traveled 
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on certain weeknights to the steel mill towns of Ensley and Fairfield to 
hold Greek school classes for the parishioners in those communities.^^ 

In 1926 controversy began to develop in the Birmingham Greek Orthodox 
conununity over the hiring of teachers for the Greek school, its site, and 
policy-making decisions. This argument culminated in 1933 with the split 
of the community and the formation of the separate Holy Cross parish. 
Birmingham then had a second Greek school, supported, in part, by the 
fund-raising efforts of Holy Cross' Chapter of AHEPA, a community ad- 
vancement group.^^ Holy Cross offered its own "parochial afternoon 
school of Greek," taught first by Mr. Anagnostou, and then, beginning 
around 1942, by the church's rector, the Reverend D. Sakellarides. 
After 1949 Christine Sepsas taught the classes, first taking pupils into her 
home and later affiliating with the new Holy Cross parish. Mrs. Sepsas's 
mother had also been a Greek school teacher. According to a former stu- 
dent Christine Sepsas is a "self-taught, natural-born teacher," who was 
prevented from attending college because Greek custom and family fi- 
nances would only allow her brother to receive a higher education. No 
longer at the Greek school, she continues to offer classes in her home, 
teaching English to new imnugrants in Birmingham. (ES82-Mc/C-C14) 

Another teacher from Holy Trinity parish, Irene Kampakis, who graduated 
from a teachers' school in Athens, is also widely remembered today in the 
Greek community in Birmingham. Her former students describe her as 
being "very learned." A third generation Greek-American who attended 
Greek school at Holy Trinity in the late 1930s and eariy 1940s recalls: 

The class was divided — each row was a different grade. And, you know, that's 
surprising, because every Greek child was going to Greek school, every day, 
right after school. We'd get on the bus, get the tickets from the Birmingham 

Electric Company, because that's what used to be a streetcar We had to run 

and get the bus at six cause they wouldn't take your ticket after sbc o'clock on. 
It was packed. The streetcars were packed. We had to stand up and every- 
thing — I wouldn't take a thing for those years. In fact, we sit around the table 

and talk about Greek school My kids have heard these stories a hundred and 

fifty times. (ES82-Mc/C-C9) 

It seems that there were no formal Greek school classes in Birmingham 
during the war years, and by 1953 the two Birmingham Greek Orthodox 
parishes had reunited. By the mid-1960s and through the early 1970s 
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Greek school classes at the united Holy Trinity-Holy Cross Church had 
decreased to once-a-week evening classes, with a very high attrition rate 
by the end of the school year, 

Although not directly cited by any of our Ajnerican-born respondents, 
part of the problem during this period appears to have been staffing diffi- 
culties. In the late ]960s the one teacher at the Holy Trinity-Holy Cross 
Greek School was an elderly woman from Greece whose teacl\ing style 
was not well received by her students, accustomed to the ways of Ameri- 
can schools. One student called her a "strict-discipline, classic Greek 
schoolteacher" in the old country fashion. She was followed in the early 
to mid-1970s by an immigrant from Cyprus. A current teacher, an immi 
grant Greek herself, describes his pedagogical methods: 

He was not for children. He [should have] taught adults He was really tough 

on the children, you know. He thought he was back in Greece, in the old school 

in Greece, and children would resent it Well, TU tell you how it started. 

There was these three little girls — intermarriage, you know — so they were going 
to this Greek school. Well, one day he made a mistake. In Greek [he said], 
**Look at all these American kids come to Greek school." Well naturally . . . they 
didn't want to go back. And [my daughter] says, "If they're not going to go, then 
I'm not going to go.'' So I said, "If you're going to sit at home, then Vm going to 
teach you " . . . And the little girls say, "Well, can we come t'>o?" And I say, 
"Yeah/' And that was good, because that was one time [my daughter] really 
learned her Greek because, see, the four of them together, I had them two days 
a week, and I make them do things. I make them leam^ and they [learned], like, 
"I want to go outside and play'* and "Here's a beautiful tree,'* children's conver- 
sation. (ES82-MC/C-C12) 

This respondent has taught Greek language classes at Holy Trinity-Holy 
Cross on one or two weekday evenings since 1979. In 1982 she taught a 
two-hour Tuesday evening class to a mixed group of students, but their 
attendance was irregular and attrition rates were high. In her class of 
older students last semester, in which everyone knew the Greek alphabet, 
'he used Metkods of English^ which her father employed when he taught 
lier brother Greek. It is printed in Greek, English "phonetics/' and English 
translation and focuses on exercises for social and business conversation 
as well as story and letter writing. Her students included fourth-genera 
tion Greek-American children and spouses converted to Greek orthodo :y 
througli intermarriage. She describes their mixed attitudes toward lan- 
guage acquisition as follows: 
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Now I do have students in that class that would rather not use the English pho- 
netics but read it in Greek, and they do. But I did find one thing — the non- 
Greeks that [are] within marriage, that [are] within the Greek faith (through in- 
termarriage], they're more receptive to team than the ones that actually are 
Greek, because they apply themselves because that's what they're there for. 
They have an aim within themselves to do something, so they are the ones that 
are really my best students. They are learning because that's what they are ap- 

plying themselves to do No, we don't have history, all we're doing is strictly 

conversation, but, like I said, they do know the alphabet. They do know how to 
read in Greek if they do want to read it in Greek, but most of them will read in 
English. (ES82-MC/C-C9) 

During the same period two other native Greeks were teaching classes. 
One gave afternoon and evening sessions, primarily to aduUs, and experi- 
enced high attrition. A second teacher, raised in Greece as a member of a 
trilingual Greek-French-English speaking home, started teaching upon ar- 
rival in Birmingham in the late 1970s and attracts a somewhat more ad- 
vanced level student grour whose retention rate appears to be higher. In 
1982 he taught a Saturday morning Greek school class at Hoiy Trinity- 
Holy Cross for adults only. He had six students in this class, including a 
recent convert married to a second-generation Greek -American and the 
couple's two daughters. The mother describes her daughters' ethnic iden- 
tification and their attitudes toward Greek school: 

[They] are very close to their background. The Greek is definitely prevalent. My 
children are so Greek-oriented that when they filled out applications for school 
[a special public school, gifted-child program] — they're twelve and fourteen — 

they put down Greek And I was in a state of shock. It didn't occur to me 

that they would even consider anything but American, but, you know, the Gree 

is really ingrained in them [But] one of them is rebelling against it [Greek 

school class] ... the younger one. Where the older one comes and ei\joys it. She 
has more of a knack for languages than the other one. (ES82-Mc/C-C6) 

Tiiis teacher describ^^s the books lie uses in the Saturday class: 

I went through a lot of books from there (Greece] and found ones that, in my 
opinion, ax 2 good books, so I , . . take the history of the 1821 revolution, Iliad 
and Odyssey, and some history of that era also. And since I know what they 
know, what I do is, I read a chapter and rewrite in a way that would be under- 
stood by the people — I was writing little things, little essays I guess, in En- 
glish or in Greek, and they would have to translate it to the other language. And 
I teach them some grammar and syntax — syntax is very important. It*s ver>' sim* 
pie. There were very few rules What we do is, basically, my plan was to try 
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to teach the people every time we meet a number of new words, and that's how 
we started out. And then after some time enough words, presumably, have been 
learned from both phrases, and [they] make little essays using those words 
(ES82-MC/C-C9) 

His classes, which were to resume after a hiatus for his students' and his 
own vacations, were expected to continue in the fall of 1982 with many of 
the same students, some beginning their third and fourth years. The other 
teachers also plan to offer classes again in the fall. There is rio reason to 
believe that the level of language education activity will diminish in the 
foreseeable future. 

The factionalism over the Greek school that split the parish for thorty 
years no longer dominates this community; it is now thought of as a re- 
mote event. Vestigial factors underlying the controversy are manifested in 
parishioners' rationales for ethnic heritage and language education pro- 
grams and their ideas about how they can best be sustained. Community 
opinions about the Greek school, its past history, present status, and pros- 
pects for the future, often correlate with factors such as time of immigra- 
tion, age group, occupation, education, neighborhood of residence, native 
and home language, and ethnic and religious traditionalism or assimila- 
tionism, all of which were important elements in the controversy. 

A newcomer to the community through intermarriage characterizes her 
fellow parishioners as "Greek Greeks" and "American Greeks," the former 
tending to be older immigrant Greeks with orientations toward the old 
country-, the latter younger, native-born, professional young people. There 
do appear to be two groups, differing on questions of language used in 
the liturgy and approach to Greek language classes. But, interestingly, 
they do not contrast on the issue of the importance of Greek school at- 
tendance. The students in the Greek classes are made up of parishioners 
from both the more traditional and the more American-oriented groups; 
however, they tend to enroll in different classes. 

For example, an "American Greek" family attends a class led by a youn- 
ger, well educated professional man who immigrated from Greece and 
who uses contemporary second -language teaching strategies and simpli- 
fied Greek myths as texts. The rationale for this family to attend Greek 
school is not only to instill family heritage, but to offer their children the 
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general educational advantages of a second language. The "Greek Greeks" 
articulate an ethnic identity that is less a complementary of cultures than 
an amalgam. Two elders from one of the Birrrdngham Greek community's 
founding families explain: 

See, it's what you leam at home. YouVe got to go [withl what you learn at 
home. You see, when my daddy used to see, when we used to see the Greek 
flag — well, we marched and we see that Greek flag waving and the American 
flag right next to it. Why, you know, you'd just have all that patriotism in you 
for both countries. Because theyVe right there, side by sMe. (ES8/?-Mc/C-C14) 

Her sister agrees, "Papa always said, TouYe an American. Don't ever for- 
get you're an American, but never forget your Greek heritage/ He instilled 
that in us." (ES82-Mc/C-C9) This integration of "Greek-ness" with Ameri- 
canism is the motivating factor for other parish Greek teachers and their 
students. Their classes tend to be more personally constructed, conversa- 
tional rather than literary, and may include older teaching materials that 
they themselves used as schoolchildren. There may be Greek-American as 
well as Greek cultural content. 

Conununity members commented on the group's sense of cultural neces- 
sity for preservation and perpetuation of the Greek heritage: 

To me, without traditions it's nothing; that's the way I feel. And I hope I can 
instill this to my children. Without traditions we are nothing. You are blank. 
Well, really, that's the key. And traditions have got to be maintained, not only 
within the church but at least within the home, the family. And, OK, so we 
change and we look the other way, you know, when we start raping our various 
other traditions in the name of liberalism, and modification, and understanding. 
But certain traditions, if we eliminate that, why, we're back to nothing, we're 
nobody. (ES82-Mc/C-C10) 

The current status and future direction of the Greek language school m 
Birmingham r 'st be examined in relationship to its effectiveness in main 
taining this cuiiUial imperative and in reinforcing shared community val- 
ues. But there is a considerable range of opinion among the parishioners 
we interviewed about their own ethnic identification and how it has 
changed over time, as well as about the importance and function of the 
language and cultural components in this maintenance effort. Ttie future 
of the Greek school must be assessed in terms of how effectively it con- 
tinues to be responsive to the church members' varied and changing 
needs, interests, and expectations for it. Tlie Greek respondents ex- 
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pressed a variety of opiruons about the history and degrees of conunit- 
ment to the continuation of Greek school classes. Since the first genera- 
tion of Greek immigrants in Birmingham are now deceased, the city's 
second generation of founding family elders (mostly women) can be used 
as the baseline from which to examine generational changes in attitudes 
toward ethnic and language education. This generation is perhaps the 
most ethnically retentive, although those cultural elements they choose to 
preserve are often archaic relics and survivals from Greece as it was at 
the time of their parents' inunigration to this country at the turn of the 
century. Other Greek-Americans see them as having a "fantasy notion" 
about their Hellenistic roots. They received a grammar school education. 
Since they grew up during the post-World War I period, rampant with na- 
tivism and racism (particularly in the Deep South), their memories of ex- 
periences outside the Greek Orthodox community and of "American [pub- 
lic] school" are often unpleasant. On the other hand, their memories of 
attending ten years or so of mandatory Greek school classes on a daily 
basis are, on the whole, most pleasant. Greek school attendance rein- 
forced cultural values and customs learned in the home and instructed 
them in standard Greek pronunciation and grammar. It also taught them 
to read and write the Greek colloquial language spoken within the rapidly 
growing Greek Orthodox community m Birmingham. Each stressed that 
learning to read and write standardized Greek was emphasized in the 
Greek school, because: 

We already had [Greek) conversation at home. ... All the children at that time 
did, because the parents couldn't speak English at all. And if they did, they 
wouldn't speak to us because they wanted us to learn the Greek. (ES82-Ivlc/C- 
C13) 

On the whole, this group of second-generation Greek -Americans were up- 
wardly niol)ile. These women's husbands, many of whom began working in 
Birmingham as street vendors, became wholesalers, retailers, and restau 
rant owners, and their children received a better education than they 
themselves had had. They are proud of and secure in their cultural pres- 
ervation and transmission activities. This is manifested in their unself-con 
scious continuation of home and external ethnic customs, their children's 
attendance at the Greek school, their own activities as members and offi- 
cers of the Greek schiool board and its parent-teacher organization, as 
well as their activity throughout the years in Greek community social or- 
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ganizations and their parish work as Sunday school teachers, choir teach- 
ers, and library volunteers. 

They describe their own sense of ethnic identity as "Americans born of 
Greek descent/' Their faith in Orthodoxy is so strong and their knowledge 
of its ritual so long-standing that they tend to be rather liberal on the 
issue of the choice of language for the liturgy, One respondent analyzes 
the historical relationship between the liturgical language and institution^ 
alized language efforts: 

Now to my parents [first-generation immigrants] it was important that I know 
the Greek language. And then there came a period of time where the parents 
[second generation] wanted their children to be a part, more a part, of the 
[American] community — And, I think, because the parents worked so hard 
and seeked the better education for their children that it was uppermost in their 
mind that their schooling in the public school, or in the American school, or 
that they go to college, or whatever, were more important than going to Greek 
school. And I think this is why this change [in ij*^ .nmunity attitudes toward the 
school] came about. The only thing that made them hold on to the Greek 
school, I think, was the fact that the church is, our religion is in the Greek lan- 
guage Because of this they try to hold on to the Greek language. (ES82- 

Mc/C-CS) 

Their children were raised in Birmingham during the 1930s and HMOs, 
coming of age in the early 1950s. This generation, now the mainstay of 
the congregation, was better educated as a group than its parents, and is 
socially very upwardly mobile. During the post war years there was little 
or no new immigration from Greece into the Orthodox community in Bir- 
mingham. Greek Orthodox spouses came into the Birmingham community 
from elsewhere in the countrjv NOiM ethnically Greek wives also converted 
to the Greek Orthodox faith during this time and joined in local commu- 
nity activities. Greek-American communities all across the couMtr>' were 
undergoing a p(Tiod of homogenization and assimilation into the Ameri 
can mainstream. These third-generation inuiiigrants, and their peers by 
extra-community and interfaith marriage, appear to be tlie least ethnically 
retentive and most (Ethnically ambivalent of the Greeks studied in Bir 
mingham. They have been highly selective at)()Ut {hv elements of their 
ethnic heritage they chose to preserve, have felt the most guilt about 
their passivity in transmitting their heritage to their children, and have 
rejected many of tlie traditions their parents saw as essential components 
of their own ethnic education, both at home and in more institutionalized 
and i)ub|ic settings. Not surprisingly, however, it is this group that has 
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been the most active in pui nc display events like the annual Greek Festi- 
val, which exhibits external ethnic customs, such as foodways, dance, mu- 
sic, and drama, to the public at large. They identify themselves as Ameri- 
cans, albeit of the Greek Orthodox faith. One second-generation 
American-born woman describes her personal and fanulial ties to Greece: 

I really don't [have them]. The ties I have are because my children [adopted as 
infants] were bom there, and of course, my mother and father. I think I'm just a 
real American, I, I love my heritage. I'm very, very proud of it. But I really don't 
have it [a Greek identity], and I don't think my children have either. (ES82- 
Mc/C C8) 

Many Greek-American women from this generation did not push their 
children either to learn the language or to go to Greek school, and their 
lack of assertion with regard to ethnic heritage and language maintenance 
is a sore spot with them even today. Their move to the suburbs, increas- 
ing interaction with their children's American public or Roman Catholic 
parochial school peers, and conflicts with extra-curricular activities are 
most often used as rationales for their leniency regarding cultural trans- 
mission, as this extract from conversation between two respondents illus- 
trates: 

A: Well, why do you not send your children to Greek school? Or have they 
ever gone? 

B: They didn*t want to go. 

A: Have your children ever gone to Greek school? 

B: Never gone to Greek school. I'll tell you why not. 1 would have to do all the 
transporting. They had so many other things to do and / would have to 
take them. And 1 guess it was just, their interest wasn't that big for me to 
sa(Tifice that time at that time. Now, oh yeah, now they want it. . . . Now 
they're learning it. Now they want to know Greek. But I couldn't tell them 
that, you know, ten years ago. 

A: They blame the parents for not making them. 

B: And then they would have blamed you for making them go. I used to blame 
my mother 

A: When he [my son) went to college, I never will forget, when he came home, 
on his first trip back homv . , , he turns around to me arui lie says, Til 
mver forgive you for not making me go to Cireek school". . . 

B: I feel I've failed my kids, cau.se when they were little, if I hail spoken 
(Jreek to them as they gi 'W up, ihey would know something, and I didn't. 
And I thought just bringing them down here (from the suburbs) for one 
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hour a day, for once a week, what are they going to learn in that short little 
time? . . . But, I thought, well gosh, they don*t even know how to count to 
ten, they're going to have to learn all that, and one hour a week is nothing. 
(ES82-MC/C-C9) 

These women, too, like their mothers before them, draw a strong correla- 
tion between native home language and the effectiveness of Greek school 
classes. They cite a decreasing incidence of conversational Greek at home: 

The only difference in the kids that go to school today and us, I mean, I learned 
Greek because my grandmother, my grandfather were living. They were from 
Greece. My father was from Greece, but he spoke English. I mean, not well, but 
he spoke English and we could communicate. Of course I had to learn Greek 
because of my grandparents; we spoke in Greek. When we went to Greek school 
we knew what the teacher was telling us. I mean, you know, if she told us to 
shut the door, we could go close the door. These kids going to Greek school 
today don't, don't even know how to count to ten most of them. It's cold, 
they're cold. It'd be like you walking into Greek school class and learning 
Greek — And I think that's the greatest thing about having a grandmother and 

grandfather that were bom in Greece It's gotten worse, I mean, I can't speak 

Greek like I spoke it before — it's got an accent, an American accent to it. 
(ES82-MC/C-C9) 

Conversation during our group interview session at Holy Trinity- Holy 
Cross also stressed the interrelationships between language education at 
home and its institutionalized component in the parish language classes. 
Those interviewed agreed that the mother's role in language at home was 
as central as that of the extended family elders, and lamented their capit- 
ulation to their chUdrenVs resistance to attending the Greek school. 

C: They've lost a lot by not doin{ at. Like [another female respondent) and I 
were saying, when our childrei ay, "1 don't want to do that," we tend to 
SLY, "Well, that's OK." Whenever maybe we should say, *That\s not OK, you 
got to do it." 

A: Now, a.s a mother — my children are grown — my tendency and my hus- 
baikd s is to go where we want to be, you know, with our friends. Whereas 
then it was more of a togetherness. The mothers were in charge. The moth- 
ers came with us, and, not all the mothers, but mothers were appointed 
almost like what became the PTA in (public) grammai school. 

C: I think that the mother's role in the Greek home is very, very important. 
(ES82-Mc/C-C8) 
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The Birmingham Greek Orthodox cormnunity s fourth generation, children 
who grew up in the late 1960s and early 1970s, during an era of increased 
ethnic awareness and ethnic revivalism, clearly define themselves as 
Greek'American. While they perceive their ethnic identity as dualistic, 
they recognize that this is not necessarily negative. They are in no sense 
ambivalent about or unwilling to use elements of both cultures and trans- 
form them into a synthesized whole that can revitalize their community's 
sense of self-identity. These women are t thnically self-conscious and 
aware. They care a great deal about the revival, renewal, and transmission 
of Greek ethnic heritage and language traditions. Ethnic Greeks and "mar- 
ried-ins'' alike are learning about the community's foodways, family cus- 
toms, and traditional dress from the older women by participating in par- 
ish social organizations, and are making everv effort to reinterpret them 
in a meaningful way within their own homes. This self-conscious effort, at 
ethnic education in the private domain carries over into the community 
arena; their children are active members of JOY (Junior Orthodox Youth) 
and participants in the parish s semi-institutionalized dance classes, as 
wel! as students at the Greek school. 

These young women's efforts at ethnic education have further correspon- 
dences with the activities regarding institutionalized language education. 
They tend to be strong advocates of the Greek school: 

It was not even publicized at that time (c. 1977, when she moved to Birming- 
ham j that there was a Greek school. We felt it was necessary for the kids to 
learn Greek. We still do. It's helped them a great deal at [public] school. And 
they'll continue taking it as long as it's offered, no matter how proficient they 
get. My husband speaks two other languages and English and we feel it's impor- 
tant to speak different languages. (ES82-Mc/C-C7) 

Crucial to the success of the Greek school at Holy Trinity-Holy Cross are 
differences of opinion within the community over the nature of institu- 
tionalized language education in the parish. The future prospects for such 
education must be assessed both in the light of the perceptions of the 
parishioners and of the i)arish priest as well as in view of the centraliza- 
tion efforts of the Greek Ortliodox Diocese^ of North and South America 
by the Defjartment of Education. 
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There is considerable discussion of the proper role of Greek school edu- 
cation in the life of the parish. How closely should it be tied to ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns, i.e., is Greek instruction important for reasons of cultural 
heritage, or as preparation to participate in and appreciate the (increas- 
ingly English language) liturgy? What should be the qualifications of 
Greek school teachers: need they be trained in pedagogy, educated in 
classics, holders of college degrees? This is a community and cultural tra- 
dition in which learning and intellectualism are highly valued. Are there 
approaches that are more appropriate for children and others for adults 
and, if so, how would the now all -age classes be restructured without dis- 
couraging those whose attendance is a family activity? 

Although he is a newcomer, the parish priest's analysis of some of the 
school's problems generally concurs with that of his parishioners. The 
geographic spread of the parish members and their difficulties in trans- 
porting their children to the school, which is in downtown Birmingliam, 
have already been noted. In a meetin^ in 1982 over this problem the Par- 
ish Council considered * satellites'' — smaller language schools out in the 
surburban communities. The problem for students of choosing between 
their Greek Orthodox friends and activities and those at the American 
public/parochial schools is cited by priest and parishioners alike. Further- 
more, the priest points out, some of the textbooks are outdated and the 
curriculum is seriously lacking, a conclusion with which we must agree. 

In 1980 the Archdiocese announced a long-range plan to centralize and 
standardize the operation of Greek schools throughout the United States. 
The (^lan calls for an eight year, afternoon program of Greek language and 
cultural study and for the publication of a complete series of Greek lan- 
guage texts to supplement those currently available. The Archdiocese and 
schools must resolve issues of teacher training and school financing if this 
nati(^nal f>rogram of language education is to be successfully implemented, 
however. Additionally, Holy Trinity-Holy Cross, like the Archdiocese at 
largf*, must addre ^ a variety of special needs, e.g., non-Greek converts to 
Orthodoxy and new iinrnigrarits, in developing Greek school curricula that 
will serv^e all the varying constituencies which now comprise the parish. 
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Other Forms off Ethnic Education at St. Elias and 
Holy Trinity-Holy Cross 

The St. Elias Arabic School and the Holy Trinity-Holy Cross Greek School 
are the most public and formalized expressions of cultural transmission 
undertaken by their communities. Although they are community based 
and quasi-institutionalized, they rest upon educational traditions which 
are integrated into the ordinary lives of Birmingham's Lebanese and 
Greek communities. The schools are a supplement to the informal learn- 
ing that takes place in the home and community on a daily basis.- Parish 
and community organizations represent a middle ground between institu- 
tionalized education and unself-conscious enculturalion of children by 
family and community. Planned and casual community social events are 
one and two steps further removed from explicit teaching/learning situa- 
tions in the language school setting. At the least formal level, even in fam- 
ily life, the element of self-conscious teaching of cultural heritage is very 
strong. Many of the activities, and sometimes the actual physical environ- 
ments of Birmingham Greek and Lebanese homes, are calculated demon- 
strations of ethnic culture. 

The following dialogue between two Greek respondents illustrates a com- 
mon view of conmiunity education. The Greeks, they say are: 

A: Very traditional people, who [have] . . . church, religion, and family tradi- 
tions [that are! carried out in the different ages. I think that's one of the 
main reasons (for Greek cultural retention], because our family traditions 
are so intertwined with our religious traditions, even though, within our 
church, we have holy traditions, which is altogether different from family 
traditions, and sometimes people mistake our family traditions for holy tra- 
ditions. 

C: I think it begins with the family, really, And then from there it sort of 
branches out to the Greek school, and then the church and organizations, 
and thint i like this. But it all begins with the parents, with the mother and 
the father. It did with us. 

A: 1 think now it kind of works more througli organizations a little more than 
it did in our first years [as a community]. And when 1 was a little girl, of 
course, the Greek school was very important. (ES82-Mc/C-C8) 

Both women experience an inseparable relationship between the various 
settings in which community life and learning take place. The religious 
and secular cultures are "intertwined." The aclivities of home, Greek 
school, and parish organizations are seen as "branche.s" of the same effort. 
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While the components remain the same as in their childhoods, the em- 
phasis has shifted — the social organizations bear more of the burden now, 
and the Greek school less. The learning continuum is unaltered, but the 
aspects of culture that are most i oortant change as a conununity of im- 
migrant Greeks becomes a community of Americans of Greek descent. 

The high points of the Greek and Lebanese years are ethno-religious holi- 
days. It is during the high holidays, such as Easter and saint's days, that 
the mother tongue is employed most extensively in the liturgy. In addi- 
tion, secular songs are revived and members of the congregation other- 
wise monolingual use a host of expressions relating to the festivals. The 
holidays bring forth feasts of ethnic food, native costumes, banks of flow- 
ers, home decorations, and ritual objects, such as Greek Easter eggs. 
Catholic and Orthodox Lenten palms, and the Epiphany holy water for 
the Greek home altars. Special rituals are performed, both in the church 
and within nuclear and extended families and social networks. 

These holidays are celebrations and simultaneously intra-group exhibi- 
tions of ethnic culture. Our respondents report an intense level of activity 
preceding the important holidays. Women cook, prepare the family home, 
and decorate the church. Greek men set up lamb pits. Lebanese men pre- 
pare their backyard grilling areas. The choirs rehearse. Children practice 
their dance routines and pageant speeches, and are fitted in their ethnic 
costumes. 

Both the Maronite and Greek Orthodox communities also put on ethno- 
cultural events for the general public. The annual Greek Festival attracts 
part icipants from the entire Birmingham area. In 1981, seven thousand 
meals were served and uncounted pastries sold. Trained young people led 
tours of the cathedral, for which they memorized the Greek terms for all 
the parts of the building and furnishings. \\^ile this event is calculated to 
raise money for the church and to introduce the Greek community to 
greater Birmingham, it is also an important expression of the Greek com^ 
iiiunity's efhnic customs, as well as its deeper values. The president of the 
Philoptochos Society, the women's organization that works three days a 
week for six months to prepare the food for the festival, says: 

I think that is one way we keep the Greek customs alive, through that, even 

thougli we don't like to admit that people kind of know us f«)r our food Why 

fight it anymore? It's really something to be proud of. And our customs, our 
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dances, too, because our children always do dances They [non-Greeks] tell 

us that they like to come because it's a family-oriented festival. And it really 
is — the kids are all working, the grandmothers, the mothers, some grandfathers 
are there, fathers, everybody. It's z community project really, but it's ssponsored 
by the ladies' group. (ES82-Mc/C-C8) 

The centrality of family and community life is made visible to outsiders, 
which in turn reaffirms the community's sense of ethnic integrity. 

For the Lebanese the weekly public dinners which took place from the 
1930s through the 1970s served a similar purpose. They put money in the 
building-fund coffers, created an ethno-cultural activity in which the par- 
ish members could become highly involved, presented a wholesome view 
of Lebanese life to the external world, and reinforced the value of the cul- 
ture for the community itself Birmingham's Lebanese also maintain a pri- 
vate social club, the Cedars Club, where organizations hold meetings, Le- 
banese young people and adults swim and play tennis, and a variety of 
more or less ethnically related activities take place. We visited the Cedars 
Club during their weekly bingo luncheon. It is open to the public and at 
least three hundred people of all ages — mostly women, some Lebanese, 
and many non-Lebanese— played bingo and consumed a lunch of Le- 
banese meat pies, tabouli salad (made from bulgur wheat and vegeta- 
bles), Lebanese spice cookies, coffee, and iced tea. The Women's Auxiliary 
of the Cedars Club prepared the lunch and hosted the affair 

Greek and Lebanese community members also participate in a variety of 
casual and social activities that are culturally related. There are ethnic 
dance clubs at Holy Trinity-Holy Cross, and botli Greek:; and Lebanese 
regularly enjoy ethnic music and dance at weddings, i^L^stivals, and private 
parties. Until recently there was a Greek music band of young boys from 
Holy Trinity-Holy Cross who played for all sorts of events. The St. Ellias 
parishioners hire Arabic musicians from New York or elsewhere for major 
parish events, sometimes even for weddings. One of the Greek Orthodox 
m(*n s organizations sponsored a tour to New^ Orleans in the summer of 
1982 to see a traveling art exhibit /// Search of Ale.rander, a collection of 
H(^ll(^Mic artifacts from tlu/ pt^iod of AJ(^xander the Great. In 1981 a wonv 
en\s group visited the first Greek school in the United States in St. Augus- 
tine, P'lorida. The parish is partici|)ating in a national fund-raising drive to 
restore the historic school building to its original state and to erect a me- 
morial chapel. 
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All such quasi-organized activities reinforce the cultural heritage that 
these ethnic communities wish to maintain and transmit. They form the 
background to parish members' aspirations for Greek and Arabic school 
courses, and indicate a continuing curiosity about and awareness c)i their 
ethnic heritage. 

All of our respondents can readily provide a long list of examples of fam- 
ily practices stemming from their ethnic background. Not only are they 
conscious of the many aspects of their cultures which they are passing 
down through family life, but they also can describe the ways in which 
they are teaching them. Every respondent mentions ethnic music and 
dancing. All the women mention cooking instruction. One tells of teaching 
the Lebanese national anthem and other Arabic songs to her children and 
grandchildren. Another explains how he employs all the Arabic terms at 
his command with his children, and a non-Greek convert describes the 
strategies her husband uses to get their daughters to use their rudimen- 
tary Greek. Many respondents utilize proverbs in their mother tongue and 
eagerly relate stories about the old country, the early days in the United 
States, and Greek or Arabic school, which they often find themselves re- 
telling at their children's request. One Greek American tells how he re- 
peats the bedtime stories his grandmother told him to his own children- - 
stories he was surprised and delighted to discover were the great Greek 
"classics'^ when he studied ancient Greek in college. 

To visit Greek- and Lebanese-American homes is to enter environments 
designed to express ethnic identity. Our hosts, Orthodox and Maronite, 
showed us their home altars decorated with icons or figures of saints, 
palm- frond crosses, and vials of holy water and incense. In one home the 
daughter's bedroom displays a collection of Greek dolls, including the 
mother's own dolls, the grandmothers dolls, and new dolls brought back 
frnin Greece. The mother also showed us a mounted display case contain 
ing artifacts from her wedding, explaining why it hangs over the marriage 
bed. Paintings and photos of family members, small brass, porcelain, and 
wooden objects distinctly Arabic in design, and Oriental rugs decorate a 
St. P^lias elders living room. p]ven in casual settings Maronite women wear 
gold jewelry, especially hoop bracelets. Lebanese homes contain Oriental 
rugs, Lebanese lace tablecloths, and photos of Lebanon. Some homes dis- 
play photos of family in Zahle, their village of origin. In one basement we 
were shown a special griddle for Lebanese bread and a permanently in- 
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stalled, triple, gas-fueled grill ovor ten feet long in the backyard. Jars 
of clarified butter and cultured laban cheese are staples in Lebanese 
kitchens. 

Every surface and every wall in one Greek-American honne holds a display 
of Greek artifacts. They range from replicas of ancient vases to postcards 
of costumed Greek dancers, Aegean seascapes rendered in oil, and home- 
land statuary. The living room and dining room walls are blue, and even 
the furniture is upholstered in the Greek national colors. These hosts pro- 
vided a Greek dinner for us — all traditional dishes with fresh Greek herbs 
from their garden and Greek wine. The apartments of the elderly are re- 
positories for family and Greek memorabilia. Every home we visited had a 
large album of photos from trips to Greece conveniently at hand, which 
was quickly brought forth for our examination. 

All of these practices reflect conscious statements of ethnic identity and 
strategies for its maintenance. In the more middle-class homes the objects 
are carefully chosen, consisting largely of artistic artifacts of old country, 
high culture. In the more working-class homes fine art and crafts are in- 
termixed mth mass-produced replicas designed for tourist consumption. 

Looking beyond material artifacts to less obvious forms of ethnic expres- 
sion, it is important to analyze the range of ways of "being'' Greek or Le- 
banese, beyond exhibiting ethnic identifiers. One facet of deeper cultural 
identity is home language use. In all the homes we visited Greek or Arabic 
was in regular use, at least among the residents themselves. One couple 
share Greek as their first language, though they make use of English aug- 
mented with Greek when speaking to their daughters. Several elders use 
Arabic with family and friends of their generation, but increasingly make 
use of English with the younger generation, practically to the exclusion of 
Arabic. 

In addition to language choice, we were aware of conversational strategies 
that were derived from the mother-tongue culture. The Greeks we inter- 
viewed tend to speak rapidly, respond quickly to queries, and to interrupt 
and overlap each other and even the fieldworkcrs. There are scattered re^ 
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marks about the contentious "nature" of the Greeks, e.g., "Everybody 
wanted to be chiefs. . . . That's the trouble with the Greeks;" "There will 
always be a lot of conflict;" "If Greeks don't have an enemy outside to 
fight, they just fight with each other." (ES82-Mc/C-C12) The relatively 
loud, quick, and assertive style of discourse we encountered indicates that 
Greek-language conversational norms unconsciously pervade the commu- 
nity's English as well.^' 

By contrast, our talks with Lebanese-Americans were far slower in pace. 
There were long pauses between our questions and their responses. An- 
swers appeared to be careful and deliberate, often clarified with illustra- 
tive stories. There was almost never an interruption either of the field- 
workers or of each other. While the discourse styles typical of Arabic 
conversation among Lebanese have not been researched, the differences 
from our own Aiiglo-English and, markedly, from Greek -American speech 
style were pronounced. The Lebanese appear to maintain a sense of care- 
ful timing and deliberation, even in English. 

Perhaps the clearest indicator of family life as an expression of culturally 
appropriate behavior and cultural values is the extreme hospitality with 
which we were met in these two communities. The Greek Orthodox priest 
took it upon himself to carefully question us about the nature and goals 
of the research project, selecting those we would interview based on our 
initial interview with him. His secretary called one day and informed us 
that a series of interviews had been arranged and we were to come to 
Holy Trinity-Holy Cross, where the parish members would report to meet 
us. Thus our Greek interviews were clearly conducted under the auspices 
of the parish priest. The interviewees were prompt, interested, and open. 
Subsequently some interviewees took it upon themselves to introduce us 
to "real" Greek life by inviting us to their homes for food, music, and con- 
versation, so that they could share their photo albums, artifacts, and sto- 
ries and demonstrate Greek hi^spitality. 

Our first and primary contact at St. Elia.s was also the parish priest, but 
he simply provided names of potential contacts. Significantly, these sug- 
gestions included those wh disagree most strongly with him on the issue 
of opening an all day scho( x. In the Lebanese homes, too, we were plied 
with ethnic specialties. Our most serious interview {)roblem was bringing 
the meetings to an end. The parish priest, ever careful in distinguishing 
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faith from culture, concluded one interview by remarking that, while he 
does not like St. Elias to be thought of as an ethnic community, he does 
see certain aspects of Lebanese life as part of Maronitism and intrinsic to 
parish life. "Well, the way of life, and the feeling that we have for each 
other, and the hospitality. There's always been Lebanese hospitality, al- 
ways been. Always proud of that, and family life " (ES82-Mc/C-Cl; ES82- 
Mc/C'C2) 

The Southern Experience 

Birmingham's Lebanese and Greek communities have several commonali- 
ties. Both are practitioners of Eastern rites of Christianity, faiths that are 
very ritualistic and "high church ' by American Christian standards, espe- 
cially from the Deep South, where Protestant fundamentalists and Pente- 
costals are the overwhelming majority. 

The Greek Orthodox cathedral, like the Maronite church, functions as 
something of an out post for the faith. Holy Trinity-Holy Cross is the old- 
est, largest Greek Orthodox community in Alabama, and still the third 
largest in the South. St. Elias remains one of only three Maronite commu- 
nities in the entire Southeast. The two parishes were founded within 
three years of one another. 

Immigration began for both comnniniaes in the 1880s, typical for popula- 
tions from countries in tlie Eastern Mediterranean. Both the Lebanese 
and the Gref ks emigrated because of declining income from their tiny 
farms. They were uneducated, with the excef)ti<)n of a few individuals 
who became key leaders in the parishes and tlie parish schools. Because 
of the hist()r>' of federal immigration law, the communities also grew in 
paral^^l w^iys. 

Both f'()inmuniti(\s derive tlieir attitude toward education from a great 
sense of pride in tlu^r long literary^ traditions. Lebanese and Greeks alike 
value "the learned man'' as t(^ac:h(T arid It^adfT. Both Nicholas Lambrin^ 
id(^s, the most admin^d Gn^ek schooll(^acher, and Father Abi-Chedid of St.. 
Ellas w^M'(^ characterized by this term. The Lebanese described them- 
selves as direct d(^sc(Midents of the Phoenicians and the gn^at Arabic cul- 
tur(\s |)receding Turkish doinii ation. The Grt^eks look back to the Hellen- 
istic classical tradition. 
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Thpse traditions tiave implications for language, ethnic school curricula, 
and i)edaMoMy, as well as for th(* imperative for cultural preservation and 
transmission felt by many community members. An elder explains why 
the St. Elias parish supported Father Abi-Chedids plan for a Maronite 
parochial school: 

They were very interested in helping the pastor get the school st^ed because 
that's the only way you're going to preserve anything. You'll preserve your heri- 
tage and teach your children who they are. And of course we have the proudest 
heritage there is. We started civilization. We started learning. W^e started naviga- 
tion. We si^ed accounting. Just name it and it v/as started by the Phoenicians. 
(ES82-MC/OC4) 

While each of our Lebanese respondents asserted their forefathers' contri- 
butions to world culture with at least some brief informational remarks, 
the Greeks appeared completely confident that tlieir culture would be 
well knowTi and respected, at least by such educated Americans as the 
fieldworkers. Their remarks WTre intended to show how the classical cul- 
ture taught as a scholarly subject in America is part of everyday life for 
Greeks. 

The Birmingham Greeks and L(4>an(^se liave also shared a long struggle 
against overt racism, tircn^ks and Lebanest* were sometinu^s considered 
non whitf* in the segregated South. Our interviews contain fre<iuent refer- 
ences to discrimination in emi)loyment, liousing, and schools. Here are 
some representative remarks on tlie early years: 

In the South, there weren't too many ethnic groups. The only (ones werel Ital- 
ians, (ireeks — very few (ireeks, very few Italians — and the Jewish people. And 
we were looked down, in fact, they ( ailed us *'dagos" in those days [group 
laughter]. They did! They calknl the Italians and (Jreeks "dagos." And everybody 
would murmur if they wanted to sp(>ak to somebody in their native tongue, they 
would go secretly to speak so they wouldn't be ridiculed. (ES82-Mc /( -( 10) 

[For th(^ first Lebanese peddlers] it was a wry hazardous life becaus(* thvy 
went out into [the] country and sold to these people who, back in those days 
aliens were nil, you know. They wert* persecuted. They didn't know ihv Ian 

guage and might say the v/ro!ig word (The St. Elias community remain(*d 

strongly committed to each oth(T because] well. I think in the northern cities 
there was not that much discrimination. S(*e, peopk* here were (*ven afraid to 
say thi\v were Catholic at oiw time. Down South, you know, that is Baptist 
country. If you said you were ('atholi(\ why you got it- 

My fath(T had to go to court on(> timt*. We had a (*ow in the yard and some- 
how the cow ... I don't think it bothered that woman, or anything; she Just 
made a big suit out of it. Well he . . . see that.cross he's wearing on his lapel 



(pointing to his portrait)? The lawyer told him to put that cross away because 
they, they're going to, it might make him lose the case. He said, "Well, let me 
tell you buddy, this is going to help me win the case, don't worry about it. I ain't 
putting away no cross. It's going to stay right here." Sure enough, he won the 
case. (ES82-MC/C-C4) 

Racial discrimination eased after World War II: 

It made a lot of our American boys aware, especially here in the South, because 
we have a lo^ of what you would call "redneck" people that didn't know any- 
thing beyond their little area And when they were exposed to the farmlands 

of Italy, England, Belgium, and so forth and so on, they realized, "Hey, this is 

what I do. These are people, too. ' I thin'; it exposed them to a lot (ES82-Mc/ 

C-C13) 

But vestiges remain: 

(The Greek community at first tried to maintain its own separate culture and 
education because] I think at first it was because of this anti-immigrant. I felt 
this way when I was in grammar school. And I think the war (World War II] 

changed everything Now let me say this. You know my younger son, because 

of the prejudices and because it seemed at a certain time, even after the war, 
that high school children of different nationalities were not helped into getting 
into, not better positions, and to hold office in some of the clubs and these 
areas in the high school life. And they were discriminated against. Not the 
(Jreek people only, but, like I said before, the different groups. And he would 
always say when they'd ask him, or he'd say to me, "Well, I'm an American." Or 
if anybody asked him he'd say, "Well, I'm an American. My mother was bom in 
America." You know, he was kind of defensive. (ES82-Mc/C-C9) 

A Lebanese-American father of young children attributes his assertive 
stance toward ethnic heritage and language education to discrimination 
he and his wif(^ sufft^ed as children, and winch he does not want his chil- 
dren to endure; 

And Tm sure they (his wife's family] had a rough time in Mississippi growing up 
(apart from an organized Lebanese community). . , , 1 know my mother and 
father did, in this area ... I think they got so tired of defending, having people 
not understand. Me, I consider it ignorance if they do not undersU'nd. I just feel 
like they should lf>ok at their own background, you know, who are they to judge 
me.^ . . And that's what I tell my children. And I tell th^m if anyone calls you 
anythirig bad — and 1 tell them what words 1 think are bad — you have my per- 
mission to pick up a brick and hit them. I don't like violence, but they do [have 
permission]. And weVe in 1982 now and those days are gone, you know, where 
you have to defend your religion, and your heritage, and your background. 
(ESH2-Mc/(' (M(i) 
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The Birmingham Greeks responded to nativism and segregation both by 
turning inward, i.e., creating employment in their own i)usinesses and sup- 
porting each other in various mutual-aid associations, and by turning out- 
ward, trying to enhance the image of the Greeks to the larger public and 
actively combating discrimination. In 1922 several men from Holy Trinity 
travelled to Atlanta to meet with other southern Greeks and decide on a 
response to discriminatory practices and attacks by the Ku Klux Klan. 
They returned to found the third American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association chapter in the United States, following the iead of the 
communities in Atlanta and Charlotte, Nortii Carolina. 

The Lebanese also took care of their own under adverse conditions and 
struggled to alter the racist attitudes and behaviors of those they lived 
among. l)r, H. A. El Kourie responded to Alabama Congressman and nativ- 
ist John Burnett s proposal made at a Birmingham civic club that "non- 
whites ' be excluded from immigration. In articles written to local newspa- 
p(Ts and a volume of privately published essays, this Lebanese physician 
argutni ttiat not only was Burnett wrong in stating that Mediterranean 
peoples are "non-white," but that "Syrians'" had been quick to adc)pt 
American ways and I < .dvance themselves educationally and economi- 
cally, making a sul)stantial contribution to their city and nation. The Syr- 
ians [Lebanese] are. El Kourie stated, "law-abiding, 'thoroughly American- 
ized' nu^mbers of the whit(^ race," Dr. El Kourie became a national 
sp()kesp(^rson in o()position to immigration restrictions and English lan- 
guage and lit(Tacy tests for immigrants, traveling to Washington, D.C , to 
testify bf^fore Congrcs.s. 

Ethnic and religious discriniination did not cease with the nativists' suc- 
ce.s.s in passing iiiunigration restrictions in the l!^20s. The following 
decades were rife with atia< k.s on blacks, "colored.s." the non native born. 
Catholics and other non Protestant Christians, and .lews. Birmingham be- 
came Olio of the strongholds for the Ku Klux Klan one KKK faction alone 
numbcriiig ten thousand members iii the city. V]} until the Civil Riglits 
Movement f(^rced an end to dc /urc segregation in tlie IDMOs. Greek and 
Lclfancsc Aiiien< ;uis had to face possj[)lc challenges when using "white- 
only" facilities and ser\ices. Religious l)igotry was a fact of life. Even to- 
day ttie comniuiiities endure insults grounded in ignorance and, from 
some elements, continued resentment It is in this adverse <'otite,Kt tliat 
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\\v: pansh(\s of Holy Trinity-Holy Cross and St. Elias persevered in their 
efforts of religious and ethnic continuance. Their parish schools were in- 
struments for community survival. 

The Birmingham Greek and Lebanese communities have been remarkably 
culturally retentive and continue to express strong ethnic identity despite 
their small numbers, hnmigrants to the Birmingham communities have ob- 
s(^rved this as well and, like us, believe that this may be due in part to the 
unusual social and cultural context in which they make their homes. 

r think |an important reason) wais this community being isolated from other 
Greek communities. Because when you go into the CaroUnas, Virginia, start 
moving up North, you can go five miles and meet another Greek community, ten 
or fifteen miies, you're in another Greek community. So you're not an isolated 
person. YouVe really not isolated in those areas. Here in Birmingham it's very 
isolated \nd I can see that within the people — becoming more clannish, I 
guess — and it*s because of your different groups. I think (that elsewhere] it be- 
came a lot more cosmopolitan, and also more social, and not so much clannish, 
(ES82-MC/C-C12) 

I think the Birmingham [Lebanese/TVlaronite] community has always been 
very aware of itself I really believe that. And I Ve heard compliments about 
them, nationally, you know, throughout my time as priest — They've always 
stayed close to their traditions, and their identity, and their church; haven't gone 
too far away and had to pull them back. I mean, they know, they have had that 
awareness. And I think that's due to the churches which promote that and to 
the [CU^dars] (Mub. (ES82 Mc/C-Cl) 

Conclusions 

Brief fieldwork oi^ etlinic language and heritage schools in these two par- 
ish(\s clearly suggests (hat the study of community-based education offers 
a valuable p(Tspective on cultural maintenance and adaptation. By analyz- 
ing the "ht ' b(^tween school organizations, content, and pedagogies and 
the cultures of the communities which create them., and, especially, 
through study of community based schools in relation to other culturally 
supportive community and family activities, we can come to understand 
th(^ world view tfiat a community shares and is attempting to transmit. 

Furth(T work m this an^a would benefit from expansion and refinement in 
sevtTal dirf^ctions. First, study of institutionalized education and other, 
less lornialized contexts for cultural transmission should be integrated to 
[)rovi(l(^ a fuller vitnv of the ethnic maintenance process. Some compo- 
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Drills of culture. lor rxanir>le. rc^li^^ioiis ntiia) iuni v\U\uv lauguaM^' ^^ini lit- 
(^racy. lend themselves to teaching on an institiitionahztMl l)asis, vvhilt^ oth^ 
ers, tiuvh as ethnic cooking and faniily customs, are easily taught in th(^ 
home. P'ornui! and informal education cannot be ranked as more or less 
important; they are points in an array of cultural transmission proc(\ss(»s 
that occur in a widt^ range of contexts, witliin the domains of thi^ church, 
the lay etfuiic community, and tlie family. Community members look to 
lh(Mr institutions to provide^ su|)port for ( 1 ) asjM^cts of their heritage 
v\'f)ich require liturgical knowledgf^ and ecclesiastical authority; (2) as 
pects that are difficult for Uwm to transmit themselves; and (3) asf)ects 
whici) may require larger group |)artici})ati()n. Further, understanding of 
traditional community valuf\s may be (wpanded by analysis of what the 
comnuinity thinks is best taught in an institutional cu)ntext and wfiat i* 
k»aves to informal learning. 

Sec^ond. tlu^ (]uestion of language^ i!iainl(Mianc(^ has rarely l)e(M) treated to 
tfie carefel and thoughtful analysis with wliicli scholars have approached 
otiier forms of cultural expression. WliiTeas folklorisV. \rv wry much 
awan^ of all forms and levels of cultural transmission, most linguistic anal- 
ysis lias been {)ne dimensional: a coinmunity practices language mainte- 
nance if its young })eople grow u|) bilingual and it does not if they be- 
come monolingual in tlu^ mainstn^am tongue. Language, however, sfiould 
\)v seen, as art* other com|)onents of culture, as an elusive, complex, and 
situational pheiuHneiK^n. expr(\ss(^d in both din^ct and indirect ways, and 
evoking varuMis responses to, strat(^gies for, and modes of retention anci 
transmission. \V(^ should ask, for (^xainpl(\ how the demands of {)articular 
situations in both public and private st^lors affect the i)r()cesses of cul- 
tural and linguistic change. Wluit occasions diMnand "Greek Gr(H>k ness'/ ^* 
What situations demand "AnuTican GriH^k-ness/" What situations call for 
"American ness/'' How do individual r(^s|)onscs to such situations vary 
vviiliiii each oihnic culture/ What does it mean, for example, wtien St 
Klias" priest stat(\s that it is im|)()rtant to ker*[) th(» ''flavor" of th(^ Arabic 
language alive " W hat would tlie nect^s.sary ''Havor'^ of CiUH^k [)e to |)ansh- 
ioiirrs al Holy Trinit\' llol\ (^ross'.' How is this metapiior of cultural distil 
lation used who. I Gret^k Aniorican n\spondents speak of ''instilling" not 
only tlie mothor tongue, but otn(*r as|)ecls of their rMhnic heritage, to 
their childn^nV 
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Third, the study of ethnic heritage and languagt^ education can inform, 
and should be informed by, contemporary understanding of the dynamic 
nature of ethnicity.^* Different aspects of culture demonstrate differing 
rates of change and tlegrees of assimilation, and the relationships among 
these rates are not constant across cultures. Wliat is the place of commu- 
nity based education in the evolution of etnnic identity? Why and at what 
points in a community's histor\^ is institutionalization of ethnic mainte- 
nance chosen as a strategy? What are the roles of the Greek Orthodox 
and Maronite Catholic cluirches as culture preserving institutions? What 
are the roles of voluntary and mutual aid ass(.)ciations? In what respects 
do(*s \Uv family, or extendeci family, dominate as a force for cultural con- 
ser\^atism? How does the larger society impinge on these conservative 
f()rc(»s, in both public and private realms? And, tinally, how r'oes ethnic 
education S(^at^ as a resi)onse to social, political, and economic factors in 
the (:M)mmunity\s environment? For example, what are the implications of 
th(^ rt^ationships between different socioeconomic classes and immigra- 
tion status within the ethnic communities for maintenance of language 
and culture? What are the imfilications of various religious or political fac- 
tions within etlmic (H)mmunities? 

Ttie iiistories of Birminghanrs Lt4)anese and Grei^k communities suggest 
ttiat s(^parate institutionalization was a positive response to a sometimes 
iiostile environment, insulating the young in tlie community from negative 
(Micounters with racial and religious |>rejudice and reinforcing a s(^nse of 
prid(* in a h(*ntage not appn^ciated by the larger community. As the Bir- 
mingham protil(\s d(^m(;nstrat(\ study of (^thnic education i)romises to in- 
form us at)out thf^ })ractice of cultural maiirtenance as an aflirmaiive, crea- 
tiv(/ |)roc(\ss. 
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NotOS 1- F'or discussion of historical background and socioeconomic context of migration 

and inimigration to Birmingham, Alabama, this paper relies, in part, upon the work of Nora 
Faires, especially her (X)ntrihutions to a paper coauthored with Nancy Faires Conklin, 
" 'Colored' and Catholic: The Lebanese Community in Birmingham, Alabama," in Crossirtq 
the Waters: Arab-c peaking ImmigmnU to tlw United States Before 1940, Eric S, Hoog- 
lund, ed. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1987). We thank Nora Faires for per 
mission to incorporate that material here. In comparing experiences of Lebanese and Greek 
immig'-ants to urban mdustri.il Birmingham with those of in-migrating rural southern 
blacks, we draw on fieldwork by Brenda McCalliim, especially the "Working Lives" Collec- 
tion of historical documents and tape-recorded interviews, which are deposited at the Ar- 
cfuve of American Minority Culturev, Special Collections Library, The University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. We aloo wish to acknowledge the cooperation of Jeff Norrell, 
director of the BirmingFind public history project, basea at Birmingham -Southern College, 
for his assistance. Most especially, we wish to express our gratitude for the cooperation of 
the priests and parishioners of St. Elias Maronite Catholic Churcli and Holy Trinity-Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox Cathedral throughout this project. 

2. '•The New Patrida: The Story of Birmingham's Greeks," a BirmingFind F)amphlet 
(Birmingham: |Birmingh^n-Southern College], n.d ) 

3. "Birmingham's Lebanese; The Earth Turned to Gold,' " a BirmingFmd pamphlet 
(Birmingham: [Birmingham-Southern College], n.d ). 

4. Among the founding families in the Birmingham community were adherents of the 
two primar\* Christian faiths in the Lebanese homeland. Both Maroniles and Melkites are 
East(Tn Catholics, giving allegiance to the pope at Ronie, hut worshipping in accordance 
with ancient liturgical rites distinct from the Latin, i.e., Roman, Rite practiced by the ma 
j(Tity of \Uv world s Catholics and by the American Catholic Church hierarcfiy. Ttie moun 
laiiis of L(>t>anon were, over many centuries, refuge to minority --eligious groups, includmg 
lh(^ fourth -centurv' visionary- and ascetic, St. Maron and his followers, 

Ttu* MaroMites, a unifjuely Lebanese/Syrian faith under the domain of ihe patriarch at 
Antioch. have maintained their union with the Catholic Church througliout the centuries. 
Their Anliochene or, more specihcally, Maronite Rite is c haracterized, among other things, 
l)y the use of Aramaic- or Syriac in \\w liturgy. The hrst Lel)an(\sc» to Birmingham were 
Maronites and th(\v founded St, Elias. Other early Lt4)anese s(*t tiers were Melkites, followers 
of tlir Byzantine patriarch, and they with Greek Catholics of non Lc^banese nationality 
worshij) at St. George. 

Thc^ Mc^lkites are c^ne of three* major Iraciilioris among Ca(ho!irisiirs Byzantine* Rito 
adtie^rents: thc^v are known collec tivc ly as (ireek Catholics, Lik</ Byzantine Rite adherents 
in southern, centnil. and c^astcTO p;un)[)(\ the Melkites split from Rome ui the c'leventh 
centuH'. In the eighteenth ccMiturv the Arab Orthodox rcnjnitc^d vvitfi thc^ |)ope at Ronw, as 
other Byzantine' Rite- practil ione^rs had (^''»^^ in ttie inlerveiurig yc^ars. Their distinct rile 
tliey re'tained, howevf>r Thus MeMkite (ireek Catholic cliurc :h(\s, including St. (ieorge in Bir 
ininghain. may \.*' riuilti iialional, attn^ t*iig onlv the^r founding Mt'lkite^s but eeireligion 
ist lUzaiitinr Rite Catholirs of Kurope^aii desc e-nt 

n f^hillifj M. KayaL Rehgifjn in the Christian \S\ nan .Ainericari Cuminunity;^ iwAnt 
t^ff-Spr'dknfiJ (:<iniinnNttn's m Anirrfani (//f/rs, Bart)ara C. Aswaci, <'d. (Slaten Isiand: 
Ce^nteT for Migration Studie\s of New York, h)74 ). p. 1 11. 
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t). Kayal, p. 12^"^. 

7. 1979 ()(firi(if Cattiolic Ihrrrf(u'!f 

8. hilemew by Broiula McCalluin and Naiu y ^'airt's Conklin, April 28, 1982. This and 
all sabsecjut^nt inter\'iew tapt^s cited were rec-i>rded by ttie authors from Aprii to June 
1982, Original lai)e recordin^js. lrans(.np?s. and (»lluT project data are deposited iw the Ar- 
chive of Folk Culture, .\jnerican P'olklife ('enter. bihrar\' of Congress. Wa.shington, I),C. I)u 
j;licatc copies of data collected during Ww course of Ihis research are (ieposited in the 
Archive of American Minority Cultures, Special Collections Lil>rar>', The University of Ala 
hama, University, Alabama. 

9. Sofia Lafakis F\^trou. .1 Historji (>f thr Gtveks in Hinnuh^hiun^ AidlHima (Birming 
ham; n,|)„ 1979 ), pp. 

My Nicholas Christu uMenievv l)y Sofia Pelnna. February ^. 1977, transcrij)!. Oral 
History Research Ofhc(\ Department of Histopv, I'liiversitv' of Alabama in Binmngharn. 
pp. l - i^^ 

11. James G. Patterson. 77/c OVvcA.s f^/ lV////'o//rc/" ,1 Studj^ iti the Prrsi^rcdt/off of 
Ethfiiciti^ (Ottawa; National Museums of C'anada. 197f*). p, 8, 

12 I't^trou. 1979. [) 19; "The New Patnda: Tlu> Stor> of Birnuiigfiam s (ireeks,* n.d. 

13. Charles C. Moskos, Jr.. Greek An/encdns: Str(4g(j(e (uui Success { Fnglewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, hic, 1980). p. 17. 

14. Chrislu transcript 1977, p. 12. 
ir> FVtrou 1979. [> 9. 

lb Mf>skos, p. \l 

17. The L'njt(»d Greek Ortliodox ('ommunity, //o//y I'mrtieff^n^ C\v>s.s (Birmingham: 
n.p.. 19r>^;) n. [)ag.; Petrou 197!f, p 7. 

18 Christu transcript ii^77, p. 12, 

19 Thomas Burgess, (rreeks n) Ann'nciL n^print (Sjm Francisco: R and F R(^s(^arch 
Associates. 1970), pp. I7:j 74 

20 Petrou 197!^, pp. 29-:i(r 

21 /A^/.// 7Vy///7//-//f//// Cross. ii. pag On the role of tlu» church in American 
ethnic ( (immunities, tlie coiTnnunity based nature of parish school:;, and conflicts betwt^en 
sacrefl and s(*cular functions of [)arish clui/elies ami s( {u>ols. see Timothy L Smith. "Lay 
hutiative m tli(> Religious Li^'e of American Imn^igrants, 1880-1950/' in .4//o////a;/o//,s Arnrr- 
i((ins I'J.i plaratHfNs tn S i nrtei*nth('('nt urti Saridi Uistani Tainara K Hareven, ed (En 
gleu.,;-l Cliffs. N J.: Prentice Hall. Inc . 1971). pp 214 49; and Rayrnoiul A. M(»hl, The Im 
tnigranl Church in (Jar\", Indiana. Religious Adjustrneiit and Cultural Defense." A'//^ ///<■////, 
V(»l S. .1 ( 1981 ), pp! 117 

22 I^^trou P^79. |> :ir> 
2:^ Petrou VM^,), [>. ;-ib. 

24. Clirisiu transcri[)t 1977. [; ;M 
2r> l>etrou 1*^79. p. 25 

2»> Hoiy Trinity Holy Cross M^'llfun on hodijx ^'bristiaii C^'\\\rr, I frd tmlr. : / Hnok 
(Hirimngltam: n.p., WVi'S I9en, m pag 
2V Petrou 1!^79. [) S-^ 

28 Petn>u VM\l pp. 27 

29 P"trou VM\l p. 2r>. 
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30. The Ignited Greek Orthodox Community **Holy Trinity Holy Cro^s," 5()th Atniirrr- 
snr/f 1906~I95t): HoUj Trinfty Dedication (Rirmingham: n.p., ca. 1956), n. pag. 

31. This conversational style has been documented among Greeks and Greek Ameri- 
cans m the work of Deborah Tamien, e.g., **Oral and Literate Strategies in Spokt^n and 
Written Narratives^ L(i}iquag(\ vol 58 (1982). pp. 1-21. 

32. The articles appeared in the Binningham Ledger, September 20, 1907, and the 
hfrnnngh/un Age-Herald, October 20, 1907. The essay collection is entitled "In Defense 
of the Semitic and the Syrian Especially" and was made available by Jeff Norrell. 

33. See, for example, Mary C. Sengstock, "Differential Rates of Assimilation in ar^ Eth- 
nic Group: In Ritual, Social Interaction, and Nonnative Cultures" hUeniatiouai Mi- 
grotion Revipu\ vol 3, no. 2 (1969), pp. 18-31; Judith A. Nagata, "Adaption and Integra- 
tion of Greek Working Class Immigrants in the City of Toronto, Canada: A Situational Ap 
pnrdch,^^ iNterNatioNdl Migrating Rerieu) vol. 4, no. 1 (19t39), pp. 44-70; and Nora 
Faires, Ttie Evolution of Ethnicity: The German Community in Pittsburgli and Alle^gheny 
City, Pennsylvania. 1845 -1885;' Ph.D. dissertation. University of Pittsburgli, 1981. 
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The Greek School at the 
Hellenic Orthodox Church 
of the Annunciation 

Buffalo. New York 

Lydia Fish 



How shall we sing the Lord's songs 
upon an alien soil? 

PSALM 137 

The first Greok settlers in Buffalo arrived in 1894.^ By 1910 about ten 
families and approximately two hundred single men were living in the 
area. The first church, Evangelismos (Annunciation), was incorporated in 
1911, and the first Greek school was established in 1916, 

The school met at the church, on Oak Street. From the first it was a 
weekday afternoon rather than an all day school Subjects in these early 
years seem to have been limited to the reading and writing of Greek and 
the study of the Orthodox faith. Early teachers were the priest and an 
occasional layman; religious instruction and language instruction obviously 
went hand in hand. Unmarried girls and married women of the conunu- 
nity begin to be mentioned as teachers in the 1920s. 



C'hildron from fourth and 
fifth gra<i<» Sunday school 
dassos cracking Kastor 
egjjs, Buffalo, New York. 
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AJ\ Theodorides took over as school principal in 1933 and added history, 
geography, and penmanship to the curriculum. In the late 1930s, 250 chil- 
dren were enrolled in the school At first classes met after regular school 
everv^ day, and later on two or three afternoons a wf^ek Some religious 
instruction seems also to have been given on Saturdays. 

In 1937 tlie parish purchased a cultural center several miles away on Del^ 
aware Avenue, close to the site of thi* r)r(^sorit churcfi. Classes w^ere held 
th(*re for a while and tluMi moved t)ack downt' /n to an annex school 
close to the Oak Street church. In 1952 the church moved to its present 
building, wincli is still more or less downtown but in a much more el(*gant 
neighborhood. The new church, a l)eautiful stone building in a style b(\st 
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described as parish Gothic, was originally North Presbyterian Church, 
built between 1904 and 1906. For twenty years the Greek school and Sun- 
day school classes met in a handsome stone parish house attached to the 
church. In 1972 a community center was completed in the same location, 
with a gymnasium for games and dancing and classrooms on the first 
floor. There are 756 families that are dues-paying members of the parish 
at present and approximately 200 more that do not support the church, 
although they may show up from time to time at services, social events, 
or the Greek festival held there. 

In 1945 Father John Pallas became pastor of the church. The Greek 
school and Sunday school as they are presently constituted began after 
Father Pallas's arrival. Before that time it is virtually impossible to distin- 
guish between the Greek school and the Sunday school, which seem to 
have had overlapping personnel and curricula. The reason for the separa- 
tion of the two schools was probably that it was no longer possible to 
conduct religious instruction entirely in Greek and assume that all the 
children understood it. At about the same time the Archdiocese stopped 
printing Sunday school books in Greek, so it was obviously a national 
trend. 

Teachers 

The first teachers in the Greek school were the priest and an occasional 
highly educated layman, who often also acted as choir director. Although 
educated teachers were sought, the memories of some of the youngsters 
who attended the schcol in the 1950s and 1960s indicate that some 
teachers were recruited who had no more qualifications than an ability to 
speak the language and a strong sense of dedication to the preservation 
of Greek language and culture among the younger generation. 

Today there are six teachers employed by the school: Mrs. Pullman, a 
trained teacher, Mrs. Serkizes, who has taught at the school for five or six 
years, and four Greek students who attend the University of Buffalo. Mrs. 
Pullman is paid $45 per week, Mrs. Serkizes receives $30 per week, and 
the Greek students receive $25 per week. The teachers are not specially 
^rained, unless they are certified teachers. There are occasional work- 
shops such as one conducted by the autlior of the texts presently in use 
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and another recently presented in Rochester. There are many more work- 
shops and seminars offered in the New York City area, where there are, of 
course, many more Greek schools. 

School Administration 

The school is tinanced by tuition payments and some fund-raising activi- 
ties. For some years there was a Greek school board; more recently the 
school has been run by a Parent-Teacher Association (PTA), which con- 
ducts raffles, candy sales, and bake sales and puts on an annual dance to 
raise money for the school. In 1982 the parish council took over the re- 
sponsibility for the school, which George Pappas, the principal, feels was a 
mistake. Since the council instituted a raise in tuition, the parents feel 
that they no longer need to donate their time. At present the students 
pay $50 tuition per year, with an additional $25 fee for books and sup- 
plies. The Philoptochos Women's Society usually contributes a few 
hundred dollars each year. 

George Pappas is the only administrator of the school; he makes decisions 
about currici?Jum and so forth, in consultation with the teachers and the 
"greatly wt ikened" PTA. If the school had more money, he would like to 
purchase more teachers' aids (some good tape rec orders, for example) 
and hire more qualified teachers. 

Classes and Curriculum 

ForiniTly, \\w class^vs wert^ grouped only by age— the children started 
Gn^ek scliool in th(^ tirst grade at six and tiiushed sixth grade when 
\hvy w^ere twcMve. Tliis year, howevcT, t(\sts wer(* given and the students 
wnv placed according to their k^vel of i)roricieMcy. 

Tfu' toxthooks usf»rl ^re pnblisfv^d by Th^*r>dnr'* C. Pa{)a!rMZos F^ublications 
m Maryland, wluch off(Ts a complete curriculum, including workbooks. 
The Arcluliocese is currently working on their own series of language 
books and G(u)rge Papf)as is using their hrst grade reader this year. The 
iuain enij)luisis of the school is on language teaching; there are no special 
classes in historv, geography, literature, or art. Little bits of all of these 
an* san(lwj(;h(Hi into the language lessons, along with some classical my- 
thology and a fair amount of material on Greek calendar customs. 
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Several holidays are marked by special school programs. The last Sunday 
in January is Greek Letters Sunday, which is dedicated to Greek language 
schools and celebrated in North and South America. The most important 
holiday, however, is Greek Independence Day, which is celebrated on 
March 25, the Feast of the Annunciation. This celebration is an example 
of the identification of Greek ethnicity with the Orthodox faith; March 25, 
the date of the beginning of the Greek revolution of 1821 against the Ot- 
toman Empire, was deliberately selected because it celebrates the bring- 
ing of the good news to the Virgin by the Archangel Gabriel. 

Since the Feast of the Annunciation is also the name day of the parish, it 
is a very important day in the life of the parish conmiunity. After the Di- 
vine Liturgy there is a procession of officers of all the parish organizations 
and a program in the community center, followed by a dinner foi the en- 
tire community. Speeches are given, some of them in Greek, by adult 
members of the parish. They usually have patriotic themes or extol the 
glories of Greek culture. All the children in the Greek school participate 
in the prognim, reciting little religious or patriotic poems, singing religious 
songs or Greek folksongs, and presenting a play about the beginning of 
the revolution in 1821. The teachers of the Greek school carefully coach 
the children for this occasion. Andreas Zapatinas, a Greek university stu- 
dent who taught at the school, says they are the same songs and poems 
he remembers performing as a child in Greece. 

Changes in curriculum and attitude over the years are, of course, inevita- 
ble. When the Greek school in Buffalo was established, it provided essen- 
tially religious instruction to children to whom Greek was a functional lan- 
guage. As the Greek immigrants became more assimilated into American 
mainstream culture, less and less Greek was spoken in the home. Even 
though they might speak only Greek until they entered kindergarten, the 
children quickly learned to speak English and used it to communicate in 
most of their daily activities. Many Greeks married members of other eth- 
nic groups, so children often grew up in homes where one parent spoke 
no Greek at all. The Greek school is now attempting to teach children to 
read and speak a language they may not hear at all outside of the Liturgy 
(which is koine, rather than demotic Greek anyway) or their social con- 
tacts in the parish. Religious instruction has been taken over by the Sun- 
day school, and there really is no time to do more than give very basic 
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language instruction in two hours a week. Greek language classes meet 
from 10,00 a.m. until 12:00 noon on Saturdays and are followed by dance 
classes. 

Some of the changes in attitudes over Ihe years are purely a result of 
demographic changes. When Buffalo Greeks began to move out of the old 
neigliborhood near the church on Oak Street, it was no longer possible for 
the children to walk to Greek school every day, or even several days a 
week. Although the Greek school in Buffalo is located about as centrally 
as possible, it is still very inconvenient to transport children to it more 
than twice a week. (Most children who attend the Greek school also at- 
tend Sunday school.) Children who were attending suburban schools 
spent most of their social life with non-Greeks and were involved in many 
activities outside of the parish. There were some attempts to cope with 
the inconvenience of the school's location, however. In the late 1950s and 
1960s satellite schools were opened (usually in Episcopal churches) in 
the Highgate area, in Depew, Lockfjort, and Niagara Falls. 

Parents 

Most [)arents interviewed said that they wanted their children to attend 
Greek school so they would understand better who they were, would 
learn about their heritage, or would be able to communicate with thfir 
Greek relatives. The Greek idea of family includes a huge network of i)eo- 
ple related either t)y blood or by si)iritual ties, and being a kuombaro 
(god{)arent) establishes a real family relationship as well. Many relatives 
remain in Green e, and there is a great deal of visiting back and forth. 

Having children attend Greek school does not require a huge financial 
comniitinent, but it does involve a tremendous commitment in time and 
effort. Suburban parents have to sacrifice^ an entire Saturday morning to 
drive th(> children to Greek school and dance classes, since Buffalo public 
transfjortation virtually does not function ow weekends. Most parents help 
the childnMi with their homework, which can lie very difficult if Ihe par 
ent does not speak Greek himself. One of the parents I interviewed, Theo 
Papf)as, described struggling through her .s'on s lirst and .second grade 
homework with tfie aid of a dictionary. The only parent 1 ial'Ked to who 
had been to Greek scliool luTself was Victoria Pantelis, wlu went ever> 
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aft(^rnoon after school as a child in Brooklyn. Most of the parents seem 
fairly satisfied with their children's progress, although there were quite a 
few complaints about lack of discipline. 

Students 

The students, for the most part, complain bitterly about the Saturday 
classes, the homework, and the tests, hi short, they would much rather be 
watching cartoons. Everyone I talked to agreed that learning to speak 
Greek was a good thing, however, and the graduates felt, in retrospect, 
that it was worth all the suffering. The only regrets I ran across were 
from students who dropped out, or felt that they had not made the effort 
to really learn the language. Graduates of the school have the chance to 
take the New York Regents' Examinations in Greek and receive three high 
school credits if they pass. Since these tests are taken at the ninth or 
tenth grade level, several years after they have finished classes, special 
review sessions are held each year in June before the exams. Not many 
students take these exams, but the ones that do usually do well. Most of 
the students agree that they would send their own children to Greek 
school. 

The com{)arisons made by th(* children between Greek school and main- 
stream education depend on which teachers the child ha^ had. Almost ail 
of them prefer the other teachers to the Greek university students. This 
is rather ironic, since the school makes such an effort to recruit them. 
The principal says that he much prefers to hire teachers who have fin- 
ished high school in Greece. The young men know Gr(^ek very well, and 
some of them are V(*r>^ conscicMitious tt^achers, but I suspect the problem 
is that they do not reflate very well to the Greek- American experience. 

Most of th(^ children 1 Vdlkvd to have two more or less distinct social li\es, 
altliough tliere is some ov(Tlap at festiviti(\s like birthday parties, and c'lil- 
dr(^n inviK^ AnuTican fri(Muls lo th(^ parish festival. While some of the sub- 
urban schools now havi^ a dozen or so Greek children in tlieni at any 
given time, most of the socialization with other Greeks is on we^^k^^nds or 
at churcli n*iat(Mi activiti(*s such as Jr. ^ iOYA ((jr(H^k Orthorlox Ynuth As- 
sociation) functions or dance relu^arsals during the week. 
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Another outcome of the move to the suburbs is the growth of private 
classes in the homes of teachers or students. Private tutoring in Greek 
has gone on from the beginning, but in the past ten years private classes 
have growTi to the point that there are probabl>' more childien taking pri- 
vate lessons than attending GreeK school. There were two teachers in 
Buffalo giving private classes in 1982, one of whom also teaches in the 
Greek school. There is, naturally, a little ill feeling about these classes on 
the part of the Greek school and, until recently, it was a matter of policy 
never to hire a teacher who conducted private classes. Each teacher has 
four classes, which meet for an hour on a weeknight. Estimates of class 
size range from six to twelve students; the teacher receives $2.50 per 
hour per student. Since there are currently only forty-five students in the 
Greek school, private classes constitute a serious threat to its existence. 

Several reasons are given for sending students to private classes. They 
are more convenient and parents d ) not have to make the long trek from 
the suburbs every week. The children have their Saturday mornings free 
for other activities. They also receive more individual attention, and disci 
pliiie is better. 

Sunday School at the Hellenic Orthodox Churcf* 

Probably no etlini'.: group in America indentilics itself so much in terms of 
religion; to a ;ireat extent, t( be Greek -American is to be Greek Orthodox, 
tiowever loose the ties wich the church may become." Native Greeks, 
largely because of their history, tend to see themselves as "Orthodox 
Christians" (as opposeti to the Oitoiiian Moslems), rather than as Greek 
by ethnicity. They began to think of themselves as "Greeks" only after the 
formation of the Greek state around 1825. The immigrants who came to 
this country quickly establislied churclies around whieli all the commu- 
nity activiti(\s, including the schools, coalesced. Therefore, Sunday school 
i.s a vcp,' real part of;-, st^cond g{>rierati!;ii Greek Aiiierica!! child":; ethnic 
education, 

The first teachers oi ftie (jn^ek Sunday school in Buffalo were the priest 
and some laymen who liad been educated in Greece. Trained teacliers 
were used whenever possible. Later mothers were brought in to assist the 
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teachers. The Archdiocese provided a curriculum after the late i940s, 
vvliich first consisted of little pamphlets printed in Greek. Before that time 
Mrs. Olympia Pappas, the present principal of the Sunday school, had to 
tmd her own books (often in Greece), and write synopses for her teach- 
ers. In the early 195()s the Archdiocese started i)roviding textbooks in En- 
glish, but, until a few years ago, there was not one for every grade- 
Over the years Mrs. Papnas ha.^: built up an excellent reference library for 
the use of her teachers. The subjects taught have not changed much; as 
she points out, the Orthodox faith has not changed. I have looked over 
most of the textbooks used in the school and have been quite impressed. 
In some grades the subject is the relationship of Christianity to everyday 
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life, and I think the Archdiocese has done a commendable job of tackling 
such very modern problems as sex and drugs. The books on the church 
holy days and saints' days, the sacraments, and the Creed are excellent. 
Filmst rips and lilms are also available from the Archdiocese. 

The children do not pay for their Sunday school books, nor are the teach- 
ers paid: "They are paid by the smiles of the children." For about fifteen 
years the Sunday school was supported by the fund raising activities of 
the PTA and the Mother s Club. More recently the parish council has 
taken over financial responsibility for the school. Unless the teachers are 
certified, they serve an apprenticeship with an experienced teacher; girls 
often help their mothers. There are some local and regional workshops 
and seminars for Sunday school teachers, but basically each parish is on 
its own. Father John Artemas, the current pastor of the parish, feels that 
some national coordination might be helpfui. 

Mrs. Pappas, the Sunday school principal, is an indefatigable recruiter, 
Fvory year she enlists fijtur.^ teacliers from the Sunday school graduating 
class. She discovered, for exanii)le, that Nick Kadouiias, a university stu- 
dent froiii Greece who was serving as a cantor, was also a formidable 
Biblical scholar. He is now very al)ly assisting Theo Pappas in teaching 
the senior class. 

As is the case with (ireek school, having a child attend Sunday school re- 
quires a commitment on the part of the {)arei.t. Th(^ family has to be at 
church by lO.liO ,.\..M.. often liaving driven m from the suburbs thn)ugh the 
really unspeakal)le Buffalo winter we;;ther. Since most of the children who 
attend Sunday school also attend Gn'ek school, they have probably done 
this on the preceding day as w<'ll. Father Jolui Artemas and the Sunday 
school teachers agree tliat it takes a si)iritual eommitment too; it is not 
mucli help dropping tlx- cliildren off at Sunday school if the parents do 
nnt attend th.e I Mvine Liturgy. Parents ideally should fake time to di.scuss 
the Sunday school lessons with their children and pray with them. Inter- 
marriage is very' conunoii in the Buffalo Grwk conununity; Father Arte 
mas estimates that 80 to iM) percent of all marriages he perfonns are 
mixed niarriage.s. Fsu.tily the children are bajitized into the Orthodox 
faitn and often the non Orthodox parent converts; but if this does not 
liappen, the Orthodox parent must make a spec ial effort to see that the 
children are brought to Sunday school, 
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Religious holidays are observed in the Sunday school, often with essen- 
tially non-religious customs, such as the cutting of the vasilopita (the 
New Year's bread) and Easter bread, or the cracking of red-dyed Easter 
eggs. Children take part in the preparation for the great feasts at the 
church, helping the women of the parish decorate the epitophion (the 
ficwer-decked bier on which the cloth icon of the entombment of Christ is 
placed on Holy Friday), dye the Easter eggs and tie them up in tulle for 
distribution after the Divine Liturgy on Holy Saturday night, and make the 
palm crosses which are distributed on Palm Sunday. At one time the 
young girls were given lessons in preparing the prosphoron (conrununion 
bread), which is traditionally baked at home by Greek Orthodox women. 

The liturgical year is a superb teaching device; with the passing of the 
seasons the child sees acted out the great drama of the redemption. Ttie 
ceremonies of Orthodoxy are very literal; the flower-decked cross' is car- 
ried in pi ocession on Holy Cross Day, and the children are reminded that 
St. Helena found the cross in a bed of basil, because on that day great 
tubs of basil are placed on the solea, the raised platform at the front of 
the church in frorit of the icon screen. The church is filled with the fra- 
grance of basil, and after the service each parishioner is given a handful 
of the herb to take home. 

The climax of the yearly ritual comes in Holy W^ek, During the matins of 
Holy Monday, called the Bridegroom Matins, the priest carries an icon of 
Christ through the darkened church to remind the faithful that 'The 
bridegroom comes at midnight/' During the matins of Holy Thursday they 
are anointed with oil in memory of the woman who anointed Christ's feet. 
The reading of the Passion Gospels on the evening of Holy Thursday is 
interrupted by a procession with a cross, which is then set up on the so- 
lea for veneration. On Holy Friday the icon of the crucified Christ is taken 
down from the cross, wrapped in a white cloth, and placed on the altar by 
the priest. The ico!) of the entombment is then placed on the cpitaphion 
and the people come forward to venerate the icon. At the Church of the 
Annunciation there is a very pretty local custom — little girls bring baskets 
of rose petals and scatter them over the icon. They are called myro- 
phores (myrrh- bearers) and represent the women who brought spices to 
the tomb of Clirist. (Mrs, Pappas initiated this custom with Father Pallas. 
She remembered that her mother had always decorated the epitaphion in 
the little chapel in her family home in Greece, and she and her sisters 
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gathered flowers to lay on the icon.) Afterwards the children crawl under 
the epitaphion, a symbol of dying with Christ. The same symbolism is con- 
tinued in the evening service when the entire parish, carrying lighted can- 
dles and singing, carries the epitaphion in procession around the block. As 
they reenter the church, the epitaphion is held high, so that everyone can 
walk under it. They are sprinkled with rose water by the altar boys as 
they enter the brightly lighted church. Before the Divine Liturgy on Holy 
Saturday night the lighted Paschal candle (the light of Christ) is carried 
into the darkened church and everyone lights candles from it. 

The altar boys are the most active participants in the Divine Liturgy, 
since they actually assist in the service. They are about forty of them at 
present, divided into teams of eight. They get a little formal instruction by 
the priest, but mostly learn from "on the job training," as one says. They 
start with undemanding jobs like carrying candles and work up to assist- 
ing the priest. Girls traditionally take no part in the services, but there is 
no canonical reason why they cannot be lay readers, and Father Artemas 
often asks girls to read the Old Testament lesson or the Epistle. 



Dance Classes at the Hellenic Orthodox Church of the 
Annunciation 

The third set of classes associated with the Church of the Annunciation is 
the dance classes. There has always been some sort of dance instruction 
associated with the church; one of the Greek school graduates I talked to 
remembered being taught dancing by his Sunday school teacher, and Mrs. 
Pappas told me about arranging some Greek dancing at a formal ball at 
the Albright-Knox Art Museum. Classes were always more or less infor- 
mal, however, until Tina Kalen started her Greek Ethnic Society nineteen 
years ago. She arrived in Buffalo from Constantinople in 1957 and was 
looking for some way to "carry her flag" in America. Talking to children 
dancing at weddings and parties, she finally got a class together. She now 
has about thirty five students, divided into juniors, seniors, and young 
adults. Tina and her troupe are a familiar sight at ethnic festivals in the 
Buffalo area, and the costumed dancers are one of the .r.ain attractions of 
the f)arish's Hellenic Festival every year. They are not particu'arly profes- 
sional, sinc:e she takes anyone who wants to dance, regardless o*" talent. 
They dance with great verve and enthusiasm, however, and are obviously 
having a wonderful time. 



Tina teaches her students the familiar Greek dances for weddings, parties 
at the church, and faniily gatherings: the syrtaki, the tzaniiko, the kala- 
matianos, the syrtos and the huisapiko. Her technique is unusual, since 
she more or less talks them through the steps of a dance. If there are 
little ones who do not know the steps at all, she turns them over to an 
older child for instruction. She uses recorded music for class and rehears- 
als and live music for the festival. The dance classes are held in the gym- 
nasium of tiie community center right after Greek school on Saturday 
afternoons. Like the Greek school and Sunday school, a child's attendance 
at the dance classes involves real comn itment on the part of the parents. 
Not only do the parents have to drive their children to the church for 
classes and rehearsals, but they have to get them to performances as well. 
Most of the costumes worn by the children are made by their mothers, 
since the purchase of a fomtanelta, the short., full, white skirt worn by 
the soldiers of the palace guard and male members of Greek-American 
dance troupes, is a major expense. 

The children enjoy the dance classes, and most of them have a marvelous 
time representing the Greek community at local festivals. Learning to 
dance has immediate and obvious value for the children, since they use 
the dances at parties. Like most of the ethnic learning experiences of 
young Greek-Americans, this one has religious ramifications. The Greek 
Ethnic Society is involved in more than ethnic display events— it also has 
charitable functions. Very few immigrants are now arriving in Buffalo, but 
quite a few Greeks come for medical treatment at Buffalo's many hospi- 
tals. Many of them have little money, do not speak English, and nave no 
way of getting around the city. Tina visits these patients and their families 
(who often accompany them), translates for them, drives them to and 
from the airport, and raises money for their expenses. The children from 
her dance grouj) and their mothers help her with these activities, visiting 
the sick and running little errands for them. 

Thf^ Gre(-k school classes, \\w Sunday School classes, and the dance 
classes are c learly dehnrd. for/nal means of transmission of Greek cul- 
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ture to the children of the community. They also function as a means of 
letting the children work out their particular third-generation form of eth- 
nicity as they wrestle with questions such as "Why do we celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day on March 25 as well as on July 4?" and "Why are services 
in our church different from those in Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches?" 

Conclusions 

I think Joshua Flshman is right in pointing out that attending a mother 
tongue school is an almost obligatory second-generation ethnic experi- 
ence; that it is the non-immigrant ethnic child's unique way of being an 
American, whether or not he is of non-English-language background;' This 
would explain something that puzzled Andreas Zapatinas. the young 
Greek university student who taught in the Greek school for several 
years. He says it was never made clear to him what the school was trying 
to accomplish— if they were really trying to teach the children to read, 
write, and speak Greek, it was cleariy impossible to do so in two hours a 
week. On the other hand, if they were trying to teach them their Greek 
heritage, why was there not more emphasis on Greek literature, art, and 
history? He especially could not understand why modern Greek history 
was not laught at all. 

His questions make a good deal of sense. If the purpose of the school is 
to establish language proficiency it is not succeeding particularly well. If it 
is to teach tlie children about contemporary Greek culture, it is not doing 
very well at that either. But Andreas is comparing this school to Greek 
education in Greece. If the purpose of the school is to help the children 
work out their identity as ethnic Americans it is doing a superb job. 

The ethnic schools in the United States raise many questions for scholars 
in the fields of education, liJiguistics, .sociology, and anthropology. For the 
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folklorist, however, perhaps the most interesting aspect of these schools is 
that they challenge some of our most fondly cherished notions about folk- 
lore — that it is spontaneous, unselfconscious, and that it passes from one 
group or generation to another without formal instruction. Probably the 
greater part of etlmic tradition in this country is transmitted in a domes- 
tic context, although even this is not necessarily an unconscious process; 
carrying out the decision to say grace at the table every night in Greek, 
for example, will involve a certain amount of time and effort. The parents 
in the Greek-American community in Buffalo, like those of many ethnic 
communities around the country, however, have very consciously chosen 
to pass on many of their most cherished traditions in a formal educational 
context. No one who knows these children can doubt that the process has 
been, to a considerable degree, successful. Perhaps it is time for folklor 
ists to take a long look at the process by which a group decides how and 
to what degree it will integrate with the American mainstream. I think we 
shall find that the folk, as usual, know quite well what they are doing! 
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NotOS f'OT the reader who is unfamiliar with the history of Greeks in this countiy the best 

general introduction will be found in the article on Greeks in the Harvard Encyclopedia 
of Ethnic Groups (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1980). It includes a short 
bibliography. George A. Kourvetaris has written an excellent description of the Greek- 
American family and has compiled a superb bibliography on the subject. See "The Greek- 
American Family/' in Ethnix: Families in America, second edition, ed. Charles H. Mindel 
and Robert W. Haber (New York: Elsevier, 1981). 

2. The best short introduction to the Orthodox churches in this country can be found 
in the article on the Eastern Orthodox faith in the Harvard Encyclopedia of Ethnic 
Groups. 

3. Joshua A. Fishman, "Ethnic Community Mother Tongue Schools in the U.S.A.: Dy- 
namics and Distribution," Inteimational Migration Review, vol. 14, no. 2 (Summer 1980) 
p. 243. 
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West End Synagogue School 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Burt. Feintuch 



Although Jews make up a tiny percentage of the total population of the 
South, Nashville, like many other Southern cities, does have a lively, 
tightly knit Jewish community. An estimated thirty-six hundred Jews live 
in Nashville. Even after very preliminary fieldwork, it is clearly accurate to 
use the term community to describe the complex social relationships 
which bind those thirty-six hundred people together. Jewish education is 
one of the major components of the cement in which those bonds are set. 



Childr«*ns' art in Sharon 
Beck's prt?-schf)()l class 
at the West End Syn- 
agogue. 

(£882-196112- 1-37) PhoU) 
by Bob Gates 




Jewish communities are typically well organized, with synagogues and a 
network of lay organizations serving as the sigruficant pthnic institutions 
or organizations. Education is usually the province of tl\e synagogues; at 
times the lay organizations include support groups for education. In Nash- 
ville there are three congregations, each with its house of worship and its 
associated school, and three of American Judaism's four movements are 
represented. Sherith Israel, the Orthodox synagogue, is on West End Ave- 
nue. An Orthodox Hebrew day school— a parochial school which com- 
bines the Orthodox tradition with instruction in secular subjects— shares 
the building with Sherith Israel, although the school is administratively 
separate from the synagogue. A few blocks west is West End Synagogue, 
the community's Conservative institution. That synagogue sponsors a reli- 
gious school which convenes after school on Tuesday and Thursday ifter- 
noons, as well as Sunday mornings. The Temple, representing the Refonn 
movement , is on Harding Fioad, in an area called Belle Meade, a mile or 
Iwo west of the Conservative and Orthodox synagogues. Religious school 
at the Temple meets on the weekend. 

I chose to focus on Jewish education at West End Synagogue for several 
reasons. The Conservative movement in Judaism is generally thought of 
as occupymg the middle ground between the strict devotion of Orthodoxy 
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and the more assimilationist stance of {he Refornn movement. The Con- 
servative movement is seen as maintaining the traditions of Judaism, 
while adjusting to the demands made by life in contemporary American 
society. A textbook written for secondary students in Conservative 
schools describes the movement as follows: 

Conservative Judaism stresses the element of historical continuity. Conserva- 
tism stresses that traditions have helped hold the Jews together. It believes that 
strict following of old customs is not good, but it believes in a living tradition 
which changes according to the needs of the time. Therefore Conservative Juda- 
ism has concentrated on keeping alive much of the Jewish religious tradition, 
including its customs, ceremonies and folklore.' 

One reason for my choice, then, was an intellectual one — the question of 
the relationship between ethnic education and a sense of tradition which 
is promulgated on a notion of process rather than stasis, a viewpoint 
which accepts the fact of acculturation but not at the price of assimilation 
or the de-emphasis of tradition, A second reason was both personal and 
pragmatic. Until the age cf thirteen 1 spent six hours a week in a Conserv- 
ative school in the suburbs of Philadelphia. Although no longer involved in 
any institutional aspect of Judaisiii, . wondered whether what remained of 
my insider's cultural knowledge could be of use, particularly in considera- 
tion of the brief time available for the field research.^ A third reason was 
purely pragmatic. After telephone conversations with people active in 
Nashville's Jewish community it seemed likely that West End Syn- 
agogue—its school administation, rabbi, and congregants — would be am.e- 
nable to being involved in the research. 

The Synagogue 

A permanent Jewish community in Nashville dates to about 1850. By the 
early 187()s three synagogues served that community, and the city's Jew- 
i.sh population was roughly what it is today, if expressed as a percentage 
of the city's total population.' According to West End Synagogue's 1974 
centennial history-, in 1874 twenty families organized the congregation 
that would eventually become the .synagogue. The name they gave that 
congregation, Khal Kodesh Adath .srael (Congregation Asseml)ly of Is- 
rael), remains jiart of West End Synagogue'.s full title.' 
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In 1886 the congregation bought its first house of worship, a former resi- 
dence. Mamie Stravinsky, a member of the congregation, estabhshed the 
ftrst Sunday school in 1896. Two years later the American Israelite an- 
nounced, "On March 8, the Purim Play was presented to a large audience 
by members of the KKAI [Klial Kodesh Adath Israel] Sunday school."'' By 
1924 the synagogue's Board of Education had divided into two commit- 
tees, one for the Sunday school, the other for the weekday Hebrew 
school evidence that Sunday school had already been joined by weekday 
afternoon school. At about the same time classes moved to the YMHA 
(Young Men's Hebrew Association) building, which had more classrooms. 
Enrollment was approximately fifty students. 

In 1902 the congregation erected a bu:iding--thf^ Gay Street Synagogue. 
By 1947 the congregation decided to move to a larger facility and chose 
an existing building at 3810 West End Avenue. Four years later the main 
section of the current West End Synagogue stnjcture opened its doors on 
that site. A fund-raising drive began in 1959 for the purpose of adding a 
religious school wing to the synagogue. One rationale for the fund drive 
was the assertion that '"Religious education is the foundation of Judaism." 
The [ '-shaped wing was couipleted in 1961. 

Today West End Synagogue is a well-maintained, dark brick building, lo- 
cated on a four-lane arter>' which traverses an establi.sfied. upper middle- 
class neighborhood. The Jewish Community Center and Sherith Israel, the 
Orthodox synagogue, are within walking distance. That section of West 
End Avenue is also the site a number of substantial churches and a 
Bible coll(*g(\ Fiabbi Glaz(^r and his family live in a house, recently built by 
the congregation, din-ctiy behind the synagogue. 

The .synagogue itself has about hve hundred member familtes. A lay board 
govern.'- the .synagogue, and the rabbi, a cantor, and the education d'uvc- 
tor adinini.sfer it. At tlie time of my roK(\irch the cantor was preparing to 
leave for a position t'ls( where and ttie synagogue was going through Itu" 
process of seeking a replaeenient. Support staff includes .secretaries, a 
kitchen supervisor, and ciistodiaiis. Then' are, of course, a number of 
teachers. The .synagogue has a range of facilities, including halls of vvor 
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ship, a large social hall, and offices for the three salaried professionals. In 
addition, thv building contains a school office, kitchen, librar>\ and at least 
twelve classrooms. Parking areas border the synagogue on both ends and 
at the rear. 

School Administration 

A fifteeivrnember lay Education Coniniittee oversees the school. Com- 
posed largely of parents who have children enrolled in religious school, 
the committee meets regularly. Members serve two-year terms. 

Miriam Halachmi is the schools full-time, salaried education director. An 
Israeli educated in both her native country and the United States, Ms. 
Halachmi has a background in both education and counseling. She is cur- 
rently in her third year as director, having previously taught at Akiva, 
Nashville's Hebrew day school. When Ms. Halachmi began at West End 
the position was defined as half-time, but that soon changed. She works 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays (until the Sabbath begins at sun- 
down), and Sunday mornings, typically putting in more than forty hours a 
week. In addition, she usually attends Shabbat services because the 
school expects her students to attend. She works eleven months a year. 

According to her job description, Ms. Halachmi's responsibilities include 
hiring and training teachers; developing the curriculum; handling public 
relations; programming holidays and the Shabbat; supemsing the school 
building and its equipment; solving problems; ordering supplies and audio- 
visual equipment; carrying out liaison with youth organizations; reporting 
to the religious school committee; teaching religious school; working with 
other professionals, which includes weekly meetings with the Rabbi and 
cantor; setting school i)olity; handling school administration; participating 
m adult Jewish education; maintaining school records; and enrolling and 
placing stud(M)ts. As one of the syi^agogU(^\s Ihrcv salaried professionals, 
she (linnets virtually ever>* asptrt of th(^ religious school 

Fiaht)! (jlaz(*r is also invoKod in education at the synagogue, althougli not 
in tlu^ same ways as Ms. Halachmi. In his own words: 

You may call mr the executive^ (^ducator. That's r(*ally how I scv the rolc^ of the 
rabbi. Th(* rabbi's an educator, and I function as such throuj^h my own teach- 
ing — that is, I have adult edu( ation classes, as well as teaching classes in the 
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religious school. I teach a class, the bar and bat mitzvah class. ... In addition, I 
supervise, although not very tightly, our educational director, on the assumption 
that the goals are shared by both of us and it's her school. And yet we meet 
together prett>' much daily to talk about goals, and programming, and ideas, and 
problems. So I keep my finger on what's going on in the school, while not inter- 
fering in the day-to-day operation. (ES82-BF-R13) 

Teachers 

About twf-nty adults leach at the West End Synagogue School in various 
capacitie.s. Miriam Halachini, Rabbi Glazer, and the cantor each do some 
teaching, as does Donna Glazer, the rabbi's wife. In addition, the syn- 
agogue employs a staff of salaried, part-time teachers. According to Ms 
Halachmi, the school formerly considered its own graduates to be quali- 
fied to instruct, but in recent years there has been an attempt to hire 
teachers wlio have not only a background in Judaism but also teaching 
certification. The teachers are all women, excei)t for the rabbi, cantor, and 
eleventh grade teacher. 

The religious school catalog contains brief descrii)tions of the qualifica- 
tions of most, but not all, teachers. The range of academic qualifications 
include: an M.S. in Educational Psychologv- from Vanderbilt University; a 
B.A. in P>ench Literature from Columbia and a Fi.H.L. from the Jewish 
Theological S(>minary; and a degree in Jewish Philosophy from Haifti Uni- 
versity in Israel. The em[,l.a.-,i.-. on credentials reflects a national concern 
in Jewish education Although Miriam Halachmi, teach(>r Sharon Beck, 
and Ral)bi (ilazer attended a national ( (Jiifereiice last year sponsored by 
an organization called the Coalition on Alternatives in Jewish Education, 
few of the teachers actively participat(> in educators' organizations. 

Most of the teachers do not liave otlx-r employment. The schoo' pays 
tei»cli(TS according to experience and credentials. Not all teachers are 
Conser\'ative Jews. Sharon Beck, for <'xainj)le, is Orthodox and lias had to 
reconcile tier own beliefs with the tenets of the Con.servative movement. 
Art and music teachers, who supiJement the primary teachers for the 
lower grades, need not be Jewish. The s( liool publishes a teac hers' man 
ual a.s well as an annual school catalog.' 
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I was impressed by the caliber of the teaching I observed. Every^ teacher 
seemed knowledgeable. They were generally casual and friendly, most 
showing good rapport with the students. 

Classes and Curriculum 

Religious school has two components. Hebrew school meets on Tuesday 
and Thursda> afternoons from 4:10 p.m. until 5:40 p.m. Sunday school con- 
venes at 9 A.M. and runs until 12:00 noon. Students can begin religious 
school at three years of age. For those who continue through the full pro- 
gram, a graduation ceremony marks the conclusion of the eleventh grade. 
The school had approximately 150 students during the 1981-82 academic 
year, which ran from September 13 through May 23. There is no sununer 
school. 

Age and secular school grade determine the grade level in religious 
school. Preschool at the synagogue includes sepai^ate classes for three- 
year-olds and four-year-olds. From kindergarten through eleventh grade 
students are grouped into classes on the basis of their grade level in secu- 
lar school. Thus a fifth grade student in secular school would be in the 
fifth grade at religious school. Sixth and seventh grades are combined. As 
a result, there are thirteen separate class levels, counting the preschool 
class(*s. 

Preschool tlirough first grade students attc^rid school on Sundays only. 
Stud^^Us in the eighth through ttnuh grad-s do the same. Second graders 
attend on Sundays and Tuesdays in pre{)aration for the full Sunday, Tues- 
day. and Thursday sclieduU* for grades three through seven. Eleventh 
grad(^ students attend on alt(»rnat(? Sundays only. 

Many scliools associated with the Consen^ativi^ inovem^^nt e/ui after tenth 
gnuK- Willi a ( (Mifirutatioii ceri^Uiony for th(^ students. At West End an ef- 
inony at tftc end of tht^ (^lev(^nth grade r(*{)lac(^s tlu^ more typical tenth 
grad(' conlirmation. 

(>ric(* th<\v n^ach the second grade students begin to ciiange classes and 
h'ach(M\s during eacli days s(\ss' )n. Sundays include three, fifty-live-min- 
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ute periods with breaks in between. Weekdays include iwo, forty-minute 
classes. Each class period features a separate subject taught by a teacher 
who specializes in the topic. 

The synagogue has clearly designed its curriculum to impart to the stu- 
dents a sense of their Jewish identity. The United Synagogues of America, 
the Conservative movement's national lay organization, sets certain mini- 
mal standards for education in schools sponsored by Conservative syn- 
agogues, but the individual schools then play a major role in the determi- 
nation of their curricula. West End, for example, offers six hours of school 
each week, following the dictates of United Synagogues. The school has 
set its own curricular priorities, however, and chooses its own textbooks, 
primarily through the efforts of Miriam Halachmi. 

It is significant that, according to Rabbi Glazer, religious school at his in- 
Mi^ution is more similar than dissimilar to religious schools at other Con- 
: ^ rv^ative synagogues. Having served a number of other congregations, and 
keeping in touch with his rabbinical colleagues through telephone conver- 
sations, the rabbi says that he is generally familiar with the various shapes 
religious schools assume. Miriam Halachmi is newer to Conservative edu- 
cation and, therefore, less familiar with other schools. She attributes the 
basic similarity between Conservative schools, which persists without sub- 
stantial central guidance, to the fact that the vast majority of Conserva- 
tive rabbis, many school administrators, and even quite a few teachers re- 
ci'wv their education at the major Conservative seminary, the Jewish 
Tlieological Seminary in New York. 

AlnrcA (\stal)lishing the curriculum for the middle grades, w!'0[i students 
are most invoivtHj in the school, Ms. Halaclimi says: 

Wh(*n you make a ( urriculum, first of all, you have to make your pt orities. We 
have miyor areas- -prayer, Hebn^w, Jewish studies, ethics, and history. So you 
h;iv(» (() make your priorities because you have six hours a week and yciu CcU^'t 
tea( h everything. Th(* parentis would have liked us to, but we can't. 

So I f^uess that W(> took as our priority for the middle grades the prayers. 
So Hc*hr(^w is taught so that the kids will be fluent when th* y get to the prayer- 
book-- thai they won't have problems reading?. If we have time, we teach them 
some spok(*n Hebrew, but the stress is really Hebrew in translation. Prayer 
eventually leads to the ( hild being able to conduct a Friday night service. (ES82- 
BF-R5) 
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Prayer, then, is the foundation. Here I want to interject the observation 
that members of the Jewish community in the United States distinguish 
their ethnicity on the basis of a shared religious heritage and its concomi- 
tant cultural history, rather than in terms of national origins. It therefore 
stands to reason that the core of an educational process which is de- 
signed to inculcate a sense of cultural identity would focus on shared rit- 
ual and belief systems. 

The emphasis on prayei intensifies in the year preceeding the students' 
bar or tat mitzvahs. Ms. Halachmi believes that after the bar or bat mitz- 
vah the students should study more history. History, in Ms. Halachmi and 
the school's view, encompasses Biblical history at one end and m.odern 
Jewish -American history and Zionism at the other. 

While Miriam Haiachmi hias been faced with the task of establishing a set 
of curricular priorities, Rabbi Glazer articulates a more general set of 
goals for the curriculum. 

We have to get kids to understand some notion of history, where weVe come 
from; some notion of who we are now, which means Israel; some notion of our 
religious attitudes, which means praytr services, and liturgy, and holidays, rnd 
life-cycle events. We have to talk about Jewish values because there is a Jewish 
way of looking at the world. And we have to try to get our kids to understand 
the difference and try to turn them towarc^s looking at the world Jewishly. 
That s perhaps the most difficult thing of all. (ES82-BP""R13) 

How do these priorities and goals translate into specific course offerings? 
For the preschool through first grade students the curriculum is intended, 
according to the school catalog, 'to provide an initial exposure to Judaism 
which will be both fun and informative/' By the end of first .irade stu 
dents should have rudi.nentary Hebrew reading abilities. In tli-'se vdvW 
yejirs students also have art and music classes. 

►>()ni second through seventh grade the curriculum is compartjM^Mitalized. 
Sujdenls have separate teachers for each of three classes — pra^^T, lit- 
bn*w, and Jewish studies. The sixth and seventh graders also ha « a ( lass 
in preparation for bar or bat mitzvahs. In suni, during the middle years 
students achieve a degree of competence in religious ritual, including fa- 
miliarity with the liturgical language. In these years students also become 
familiar with llie cycle of holidays, learning a basic set of values and 
something about Biblical history. 
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In eighth, ninth, and tenth grade the emphasis shifts to socio-cultural 
studies. Required courses differ from grade to grade, with students in the 
three grades also choosing electives. Eighth grade classes are 'The Early 
Prophets'' and The Jews of America " In the ninth grade the students 
take "Mileston es in the Life of a Jew" (which discusses traditional rites of 
passage and contemporary issues, such as dating non-Jews and premaritU 
sex) and '^Highlights of Jewish History/' Tenth grade students enroll in a 
class in rabbinical civilization. They also take *'The Development of the 
Four Religious Movements'' for half the year and 'The Zionist Movement 
and the Palestinian Issue" for the balance of the year. Electives in the 
1981-82 school year included a class on how to deal with evangelical 
Christians and other missionaries, a course in traditional ethics, a course 
on the role of women in traditional and contemporary Judaism, and "High 
School Bowl," patterned on the ^'College Bowl" television competitions. 
Eleventh grade students have no set curriculum. Their teacher is listed as 
a "facilitator," and they take a topical, discussion-oriented approach to 
subjects which they themselves determine. 

There is no dearth of textbooks or other curricular materials for Jewish 
schools. A number of publishers specialize in textbooks for thein. Miriam 
buys textbooks for West End most frequently from Behrman House in 
New York. She also uses the catalogs of KTAV and Torah Umesorah, both 
of which are also in New York. The journal SAFRA provides her with re- 
\1ews of new curricular materials, and publishers' catalogs suggest appro- 
priate grade levels for specific titles. The school also has a collection of 
filmstrips and other audio-visual materials. 

I saw a variety of textbook formats. Some are straightforward histories. 
Others, particularly those for prayer or Hebrew, are workbooks. The 
"Milestones^' class uses a set of short modules, each focusing on a rele- 
vant topic. Many of the books have gone into a number of printings. Some 
provide teachers' editions. Cabmets in each classroom hold the textbooks 
when students are not using them. Students do not usually take their 
books home, which is indicative of the trend not to give homework, in 
recognition of the teachers' realistic expectations. The school has been 
conservative about changing texts because of the costs involved. The reli- 
gious school catalog contains a full list of texts used in each course. 
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Students 

Students attend religious school at West End Synagogue on a tuition ba- 
sis. The annual tuition of sixty dollars covers approximately a quarter of 
the actual cost, with the balance coining from the synagogue's general 
funds, derived for the iTiost part from membership dues assessed on a 
sliding scale pegged to income. Only children of synagogue members can 
attend. Scholarships, determined on the basis of need, are available. 

It is a truism that the smaller the Jewish community the higher the per- 
centage of children who are enrolled in religious school. West End's en- 
rollment reflects that trend. Rabbi Glazer says there are about 200 school- 
age children in the congregation; at the start of the 1981-82 school year 
150 were enrolled. Ninety-two percent of Nashville's Jews are affiliated 
with one of th(^ three synagogues, according to the rabbi. 

Why are the students enrolled? This question is difficult to answer with 
statistical precision. The answer seems to involve two simple but related 
facts. First, most of the students 1 spoke to began religious school be 
cause of their {)arents' desire that they do so. The majority of the stu- 
dents start religious school at the preschool level, at an age in which they 
could hardly be expected to make ihe decision to enroll. So, generally 
speaking, the decision to attend religious school is not the child's. Second, 
the scliool teaches cultural identity and instructs students that a sense of 
ethnicity is of great im[)ortance to American Jews. On the basis of my 
preliminary' fieldwork it is clear that parents wish their children to have a 
sense of Jewish cultural identity, even above and beyond the matter of 
religiosity. I will add the observation that religious school is often a family 
tradition. Parents are qmte likely to have gone to Hebrew school; most of 
the current students will {)rol)ably send their own children, when the time 

Do the stu(i<'nts enjoy religious school? Interestingly, most of th(^ adults I 
(juericd .said 'No" enipliatically. One teach.er panMit .said, "They hate it. 
Tfiat's how they feel, the sani<> vv;iy 1 felt when I was going. They despise 
it." Another teacher said, ■'They're {)retty negative al)out coming to He- 
brew school." Ral)l)i (ilazer s[)oke facetiously about using "guns and 
whips" to compel the students to attend. Adults, then, tend to feel it im- 
perative that (■hildren attend, l)ut tlu\v view the children as unwilling par- 
ticipants. 

erJc 2: 7 
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Students var>^ in their feelings about religious school. I encountered a 
range of opinions. Some students validated the adults' contentions, while 
others valu^-d the experier:ce for various reasons. The younger students — 
prior to their bar or bat mitzvah— often seeni to resent the time they 
must put into religious school, yet many seem to enjoy the social aspects 
of the experience. religious school they see friends whom they would 
not :see in secular .school. In fact, some very strong friendships are made 
in religious school, something valued by many adults who believe that 
their children should have at least some Jewish friends. 

If some students dislike religious school, others respect it. Some of the 
older students — and most students do continue beyond their bar or bat 
mitzvahs— share their parent s^ assessment of the importance of partici- 
pating in the experience of being a Jew. Religious school becomes the ve- 
hicle by which they explore and come to appreciate their heritage. 



Parci^ts' Visitation Day at 
V/rst Knd Syiia^^ogiK* 

Tcnru'sscc. 

(KSS2-1<h;||l>-1 27) Photo 
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West End Synagogue School and the Jewish Network 

Because Jewish communities are usually highly organized, we cannot view 
the religious school at West End Synagogue in isolation from a broader 
organizational context. Religious school at West End is part of a complex 
organizational and institutional network. That the Nashville community in- 
cludes a number of Jewish youth groups which involve the students is of 
particular significance. West End sponsors United Synagogue Youth 
(USY). Other fraternal and sororal organizations draw students from all 
three religious schools. The Jewish Community Center sponsors a range 
of youth activities and provides recreational facilities. It also runs a sum- 
mer day camp. Some Nashville parents send their children to Jewish sum- 
mer camps in other parts of the country; for example, a number of the 
West End parents are sending their cliildren to Camp Ramah in Wiscon- 
sin. A more complete study would necessarily examine the school in the 
context of the broader organizational structure of the Jewish community 
in Nashville and across the nation. 

Purposes of school 

The single most important observation which emerges from my field re- 
search is that school at West End Synagogue exists to im.part a strong 
sense of Jewish identity to its students. Almost without regard to the con- 
tent of any specific course or even the curricular priorities, the school 
constitutes a structure for the formal transmission and reinforcement of 
that sense of identity, that "Jewish-ness." Every person— administrator, 
teacher, parent, or student— with whom I spoke agreed on the necessity 
of understanding one's Jewish identity. On that point a number of signifi- 
cant themes became apparent. 

Sharon Beck said that school ought "to teach Jews what it is to be Jewish 
and why they should be Jewish, and to try and keep them to be Jewish." 
(ES82-BF-R7) It is the scliool s job, then, to teach the Jewish tradition, 
the c<)in[)()nents of which underlie a person's understanding of who he or 
she is, at least in terms of ethnicity. As we will see, the premium placed 
on identity sufXTsedes even the emphasis on matters purely religious. 

A recurring theme was that Jews are a distinctive group and that, in a 
largely non Jewish world, it is necessarj- to band together, both to perpet- 
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uate a culture which is of great value and to offer protection in a world 
which is at times hostile. During the civil rights era Nashville's Jewish 
Community Center was bombed. In the words of one interviewee, Judaism 
is "a heavy burden." Religious school attempts to provide the important 
historical and theological basis for comprehending the "otherness" of Jews 
in America and elsewhere. On that point Rabbi Glazer said: 

If you answer the question, "What is Judaism?" then you know what you should 
be teaching. And, for me, Judaism is a multi-faceted conglomeration — it's an or- 
ganism. I call it a civilization — It goes beyond religion because you can be a 
good Jew without being relii^ious. I would rather say that we Jews have a civili- 
zation all of our own. We have our own liturgy, we have our own ceilendar, we 
have our own state, we have our own literature, w have our own laws, we 
have our own holy days, we have our own language We're really a civiliza- 
tion, and so, from my standpoint, to be a Jew means to plug in to whatever part 
of that civilization appeals to you and makes sense to you. (ES82-BF-R13) 

English is the first language of virtually all the West End congregants. He- 
brew is not a conversational language for American Jews; y( t West End 
Synagogue places considerable emphasis on Hebrew. If prayer is the foun- 
dation of the curriculum, Hebrew is the means by which one traditionally 
prays. The school offers only one course in conversational Hebrew. The 
assumption seems to be that Hebrew, as a language of worship, is at the 
core of Jewishness, One should know the prayers and iiave the al ility to 
translate. The school t^'aches no Yiddish; the younger generations seem to 
feel no need for it. 

Too much assimilation, it is thouglit, destroys Jewish ness. School, there- 
fore, is important for providing a balance »o the tendency toward assunila- 
tion. It does so in at least two ways. P'irst aitd most ol)vious, it transmits 
ideas and information about the distinctiveness of Judaism. Second and 
perhaps equally important, it compels Jewish children to socialize with 
otlior .Ipws Suburbanization lias diffused the community in Nashville. Re 
ligious scliool at West End exposes students to significant Jewish role 
models, and it makes available a poc' of Jewish i)eers and i-v^teiitial 
friends. 

The school sometimes faces tfic issue of assimilation lieadon. For exam- 
ple, this year it sponsored a high school retreat in thf synagogue. The 
focus of the program was a presentation by a -lew who had joined and 
later renounced a cult. Essentially, she told the students how to deflect 
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cultists^ recruiting tactics. AnctluT example is the elective course "How to 
Answer/* which is concerned with how to cope with evangelical Chris- 
tians. 

There is a great emphasis on rationality and a premium on learning for its 
own sake in Consen^ative Judaism. A number of informants told me that, 
even if a person rejects his or her Jewisii identity, religious school is cru- 
cial l)(*cause it allows one to make the decision based on knowledge 
rather than ignorance. 

Miriam Halachmi and Rabbi Glazer are convinced that to accomplish the 
school's goals it is necessary that the students^ homelife retlect and rein- 
force what the school does. If school is intended to teach Jewishness, it is 
imperative that family life be Jewish as well At the visitation day for par- 
ents of preschool students, both the Rabbi and Ms, Halachmi spoke about 
that subject to the assembled parents, saying that a partnersJiip is re- 
quit d for the school to be effective. Rabbi Glazer, though, maintains that 
many cases the partnership is not realized. At one point he said to me: 

We operate in a vacuum, in a sense, because they go home after they leave 
here. We only see them six hours a week. And the homes that they go back to 
are, for the most part, Jewishly dry, and unobservant, and nonpious. That's not 
to say they're not caring — they are caring — but in terms of ritual observance, 
synagogue attendaiice, personal study habits there's usually very little. And so 
we have an additional burden that we have to come up against, and that is what 
happens to the kids when they go home. We talk about a ptirtnership all the 
time with the parents, but I know very well that the kid's Jewish educition he's 
going to get here. (ES82 BF-R13) 

In th(^ sanu^ v(Mn, Miriam Halachmi adds, ''\V(^ say w(^ can glxv information. 

We cannot teach commitment So if the famili(\s arc^ not doing some 

thing to ke(^p the kids Jewisli, I don't think we can do the job ourself/^ 
BF-Rr,) 

The dissonance l>etvveen tli(* scliool administrators' (Muphasis on th(^ im 
|)()rtancf^ of homelife dial \\\v\r disappointed ptTceptioii of tlie reality is 
(*v(*n more striking wlien viewed againsi the fact that tlic majority of par 
(^nts do send tluMr children to religious school. One (^x|)ianation for tin* 
disparity in attitudc^s is t}iat parcMits tend to beiiev^^ it is the scliools re- 
sj)onsil)ility to do what th(^ sclioofs staff Ix^lieves is a shan^l rf^sponsibil 
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ity. I prefer to view it differently. To ine this situation clearly illustrates 
the contention that Jewish identity and Jewish religious devotion are not 
one and the same. Families may not practice religious ritual at home. 
They may not attend services at the synagogue. But they continue to 
send their children to school at the synagogue, in my estimation, because 
they value their Jeuish identity above and beyond the devotional aspects 
of their culture. It can be of great importance to identify yourself as a jew 
and to move comfortably in the culture, even if you do not practice the 
religious rituah School is important, therefore, because it teaches Jewish- 
ness, which is not synonymous with religiosity. 

Fioldwork Techniques 

My fieldwork commenced just as Passover was beginning. An eight-day 
holiday during which religious school is cancelled, Passover is observed 
with ritual meals called seders. My first physical contact with the West 
End congregation was a seder at Rabbi Melvin Glazer\s house. After some 
preliminar>' telephone conversations with a member of the .synagogue I 
had decided to phone Rabbi Glazer in an attemnt to gain official entry to 
the synagogue. Rabbi Glazer reminded me that Passover was to begin that 
(^vening and invited my wife and me to his family's seder the following 
(^vening. The seder was a time to meet the young rabbi and his family and 
to talk briefly about the [)roject. 

On Rabbi (Jlazers advice I then tele[)h(>'i'nl Miriam Halacluni. She asked 
that 1 svi\(i h(T something in writing about the project which .she could 
[)rf\s(Mil to thf^ lay committee vvhich governs the school. It was not n(H-es- 
sary. she said, for me to iwot with the conunittee. Ms. Halachmi re- 
(|uest(^d that I call back a wvvk later, wh(>n she would liave had a chance 
to t<ilk with tlu^ committee* and wh(^n school was back in session. Not 
wanting \uv to visit tlu school bf^forf^ sIh^ had had the chanco {o br\v\ tier 
tcacluTs, slu^ ask(^d that 1 wait ufitil the wvvk following the first st\ssion 
aftri |\iss()\'(T. 

Ill ih(^ m(*aMtim(\ n^alizing tfiat Pijssover is not a holiday in vvhich all s(*cu 
lar activities are aff(n t(*d, 1 bc^gan to sv\ up int(*rvi(^ws with [)an*nts of .stu- 
i\v\]\s. Hi f-auso of \\\v delay ( ausrd l)y th(^ holiday I tiad visit(nJ and inter- 
vi(^w(»(l two mothers of studonts h(>fon I set foot in !h(^ scliool. Thv first 
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mother, Sandy Averbuch, has a daughter preparing for her bat mitzvah at 
West End s religious school. In addition, all of her children attend Akiva, 
the Hebrew day school A life long Nashvillian and a graduate of the West 
End school, Ms. Averbuch is involved in the governance of the Hebrew 
day school held at the Orthodox synagogue. She is very active in the Jew- 
ish community and is a self-described **career volunteer." My second in- 
terviewee, Hedy Pollack, has a daughter in the third grade at West End 
Synagogue. Ms. Pollack also teaches on Sundays for the school. She is a 
former chair of the synagogue's Education Committee, 

The following week I made my first visit to the synagogue, where I inter- 
viewed Miriam Halachmi and began sitting in on classes. I made a total of 
sbc site visits. School was in session on five of those visits; consequently I 
had the opportunity to observe a range of classes and teachers, along 
with other aspects of the school. I interviewed teacher Sharon Beck prior 
to her class, which I tape-recorded. I attended a Sunday visitation day for 
parents of preschoolers with Bob Gates, a photographer and folklore grad- 
uate student. My wife Maxene, a public school teacher, and I devoted a 
Sunday to observing the older students in class and interviewing a tenth- 
grade student who many feel is a model of what the school ought to ac- 
complish. I had the opportunity to speak casually with many other stu- 
dents and teachers. I also made an informal evaluation of the synagogue 
library and used it for some historical research. After school one Sunday I 
visited and interviewed Robert Workman, father of two students. My final 
visit to the synagogue was on a Wednesday, when school was not in ses- 
sion. That day 1 intervqewed Rabl)i Glazc^r and spent a final session with 
MiriaiTi Halachmi. 

On a f)ersonal note* 1 migtit add that this was [)articularly interesting Md- 
work because Jewish coinmuniti(\s tend to differ in several significant 
wa>'s from ihv other conununitiivs in which 1 have worked. I have don(* 
fi(^l(l r(*s(>arch in various (Mhnic communiti(\s and in a number of regional 
cultur(\s. AnuTican Jews an* statistically anv.ng the* lK\st educated arid 
fiiost aflluent grcuips in th(* United States. My informants were all well ed- 
U( at(Hl and convcTsant to in()r(^ than an average extent with the acadennc 
world. Sonu^ wvrv familiar with the discipline of folklore - one has a 
br()th(*r who is a folklorist, anothiT studied with a i)r()miii(^nt folklorist, 
and yet anotlKT has some familiarity with studi'\s in Jewish folklore. The 
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notion of "the field" as an "other" place— a holdover from our disciplinary 
past — simply is not relevant here. Not only could I gather information 
from my resource people, but I could also discuss interpretations and 
their consequences with community members in ways I have not been 
able to do on previous projects. In fact, .\merican Jews have a well estab- 
lished tradition of studying themselves. Some informants had relevant sta- 
tistics and demographic data at their fingertips. Needless to say, in my 
role as fieldworker, I was also asked some challenging questions. 

Conclusions 

It has barely been possible to scratch th*^ surface during this project. Ide- 
ally, research would follow the school through a full academic year. Regu- 
lar visits spread out over a year would make it possible to see students 
learn and to get a much better understanding of the educational process. 
A year's r^^search would include participation in special events, such as 
holiday programs, bar and bat mitzvah, and IJSY-sponsored programs. In 
addition, for the findings to be an>thing more than preliminary and specu- 
lative, it would be neces.sary to interview a wider sample of the students, 
toQ^hers, and parents, as well as conduct follow-up interviews with key 
f)articipants. 

I have pointed out, too, that religious school at West End is part of a Jew- 
ish network. For a m(.>re complete understanding of the s( hool, it would 
hel|) to havr the opportunity to study the network itself, P'inally, NashvUle 
is an ideal c ity for a broader study of the way in which Jewish community 
schools function. The three most common forms of American Judaism are 
re[)resente{i, v>ach by one school, in that respect the city contains a mi- 
crocosm of American Judaism. Preliminary research is com|)iete in one of 
the thn-e schools. It would be worthwhik^ to broaden and C(Mnplete the 
study by nutving from fb*' f'»cus «>n ^ne scho'>l to a c-onsid('rati(jn of the 
Hebrew couununity and its .schooLs as a whole. 

According lo tho literature, the structure, administration, and curricuh'.m 
of J(^wish education at West End Synagogue is typical of sclutols associ- 
ated with Consen'ativc .synagogues.'' As to the school's .spirit and other, 
less tangible a.spects, it is (li<ticull to speak of ty[)icality. I canH> away from 
my ali-to brief oncounier willi the school convinced that 1 had seen high 
s|)irits and stn)ng dedication, with an emphasis on {)rofessionalism. All of 
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these characteristics manifested themselves in an ambience which is hu- 
mane and in a school which is, in large measure, quite a success. Robert 
Workman, a parent whom I interviewed, grew up in larger Jewish commu- 
nities in the North. He told me that in medical school his Jewish room- 
mate "came from, I think, Omaha, Nebraska, or something. Probably a 
Jewish community the same size as Nashville. And I thought he had a fan- 
tastic Jewish education. And I couldn't understand how a small city could 
have educated him so welK But I understand it now/' I concur. 
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Hupa Indian Language 
Schools 

Hoopa Valley, California 

Leo Doris 



The lower course of the Trinity River flows northerly through Hoopa Val- 
ley in northwest California's Humboldt County The principal, twelve-miJe- 
square section of the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation' is traversed by 
canyons and hills surrounding the river valley. The Trinity has been desig- 
nated a "wild river" by the state of California.- Its valley is isolated by 
mountain ranges on the east and west and by river gorges on the north 
and south. 



The Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation is rich in natural resources. Deer, 
s(juirrel, black bear, fox. raccoon, rabbit, and puma are sti" liunted for 
food and hides. Among the renowned lisli resources in the region are 
salmon, trout, sturgeon, suckers, and eel. The main food plants utilized by 
the Indian people are several varieties of acorns, pine nuts, and lily bulbs, 
as well as other nuts and berries. The Indian people of Northern Califor^ 
nia also utilize animal by-products, such as skins, antleis, feathers, bone, 
and shell, in addition to plant materials used in woodworking and baske 
try.' 



Ruth Hfritu'ft u.siii^ pup 
pf'U> at the Hui)a Day 
Care Cfntor to U'lu h the 
rhildrf n about ln<lian 
legends. 

(ES82-1989.J4-1 ilA' 
Photo by Ix-e Davis 




The Hupa' are Atliapaskan S{)eaking Indians who continue to occupy a 
major portion their pre-contact territory'. Their territorv was set aside 
as a reservation ni l«t)4, only a generation or two after white contact. 
This geograpliical and cultural continuity and r(>lative lack of disruption 
(compared to other California Indian groups) are major factors in the fact 
that continuous language* and cultural traditions exist as [)art of the pres- 
ent Native American way of life at Hoopa, 

The 1!)8() ILS. Census d(>clared that more American Indian {)cop' ■ livf in 
California titan in any (;ther state. The Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation is 
California's lirgest K>servat on, botii in terms of territory and population. 
Approximately 1,000 Hui)a tribal members, 800 other Indian people, and 
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2,2()() non-Indians live on tlie n\ser\^ation. The Hoopa Valley Business 
Council, a tribal council for the Hui)a i)e(){)h\ maintains a Hupa Tribal Roll 
which lists 1,640 tribal members, of whom 640 live off the reservation.'' 

History of the Hupa Indian Language School 

The educational system at Hoopa began with a reserx^ation school in the 
1870s and an Indian boarding school in 1893. The Hoopa Boarding School 
was located on Agency Field, sometimes referred to as "the Campus," on 
the Hoopa Indian Reser\^ation. It became a day school in 1932. Presently 
the Hoopa F]lementar>' School and the Hoopa High School, both public 
schools in the Klamath-Trinity School District of Humboldt County, serve 
th(* educational needs of the valley residents. 

It is important to note the early philosophy governing the pul)lic educa- 
tion of th(^ Indian people at Hoopa. About 1880 the military agent at Fort 
Gaston in command of the reservation devoted his attention to the **as- 
similation'' of tlu* Hupa. 'if 'persuasion' would not induce the Indians to 
change, tlie agents wvrv told to withhold rations, and, if nec(\ssary, us(^ 
\)\\\vr UHVins' to 'reach tlu^ desired end."''^ The boarding school empha 
sized "practical" skills. Instruction in manual (or nu^nial) labor (farming, 
laundry, cooking, and st'wing) UKidc up 50 perc(Mit of the curriculum. 

Th»' learning of Knglisli was to be the ecjualizing mechanism for tlie 
acliirvonu^nt of llu* American nuiting [kA idt-al, Alic(* Pratt, n(nv seventy, 
n^calls thr punishnu^nts for speaking the Indian language at the boarding 
school. 

We us(m1 to g(*t (Hmisli(»d for talking hulian at sehool. I know many times I 
couhhrt eome home IxM ausc* I got eau^ht talking hidian. My dad used to bring 
th(* horse. He'd comv by hors(*haek Ih^VI eome up there*, and l\\ \vl\ him, "1 
eaii't ^o hom(*." "What's th(* mattiM' ' 1 said, "I talked Indian " '*()h, pshaw!" 
Kvervthing would be Oh. pshaw" with him. (Alice laughs)' (KSS2-LI)-( 1) 

Tlie ni(^nior\' oj th^' <'dufatinna! syslenTs harsh attitude regarding the 
Ihipa language is ah\"e loriav in anyone who attend(Mj th(* boarding 
school tfiat is, an\'one ovt^r sixty. Many, if not most, of tfie ojdrrs learned 
that liarsh lesson woll and wouid not teacli the language to \\\r\r cliildren, 
to sparo them entx ism and |)Unishnient. Fort.v one year olo r^lizabeth 
Marshall sa\s; 
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When I was growing up, my parent's attitude was not to j?ive u .inything from 
our culture. They were punished at the time. They couldn't talk their language 
to their people. My grandmother raised me. She said that when she went to 
school th(»y were punished for talking their language. They had to learn English; 
and they learned it real fast! (ES82-LD-C4) 

The transmission of Hupa language skills in the home was so throttled by 
the physical and social sanctions against Native American language and 
culture that the passing on of language skills within the tribe had effec- 
tively come to a standstill in 1970, when the first formal language classes 
w^ere initiated. Today there are \ rn to fil'teen "native speakers" of Hupa, 
all of whom are over sixty years (»ld.^ 

In thf* early 1970s Tom Parsons began recording the Hupa, Karok, Yurok, 
and Tolowa hidian languages of northwest California, All the language 
[)rograms that were developed Inter had their roots in Tom F^arsons s 
early efforts. The social movement to increase language awareness and 
skills in a more general atmosphere of an ''Indian Renaissance" has sow^d 
the seeds of a hopeful futun^ for the preservation and teaching of the 
Hupa language. 

in the school year of 1981-82, th(Te were five language programs active 
on th(* Hoopa Valley Rcst^n^ation. and a sixth related program at Hum- 
boldt State University in Areata, California, an hour and a half away. The 
six Hu[)a Indian language {)rograms are list(*d below by age group. It 
should be noted tliat thesf- ar(* also the only classes for the Hu[)a Ian 
guag(? tliat exist anyvvh(T(\ 

Hoopa Vall(\v F'reschool 

Hupa M' JE E D'N Day ( are ( (>nt(T" 

Hoopa El(»mentary School 

Hoopa Elementar>^ School Extracurricular lYograni 

Hoopa Valley Busintvss Council — Adult Ciir(»cr F^ducation ('(*nt(T 

Humboldt Stat(^ I'liivcfsity s Bilin^ualTiicultunil Cred(^ntial Proj^ram 

Then' is a ga() bf^twfH'U tlu^ [)rograms for (^hMuentary-agf^ children and 
adults, sincr^ there is currently no Hupa languag(^ [)rogram availablf* in the 
Ho(jpa High School Elmer Jarnaghan, a native spc^aker. taught a program 
in the lugh sctiool until his (ii^ath in 1980. His daughter Marge C;olegr()ve 
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carried it on until 1981. There is no longer a high school language pro- 
gram and no plans for one in the future. Presumably, high school students 
could attend the Career Center language classes, which are held at night; 
l)Ul, in fad, there are no high school students in that class. 

Hoopa Valley Preschool 

The Hoopa Valley Preschool is located in its own building across from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs office on the part of the reservation called "the 
Can^pus/'^^^ The language program was introduced into the school some 
t wo to three years ago, when the Center for Community Development 
(hereafter referred to as CCD)'^ and Alice Pratt, a native speaker, elder, 
and tribal medicine woman, began to develop a language program for 
small children. The school runs on a nine-month school year, with a half- 
day session in the morning and another in the afternoon. The morning 
session is the only one with a language class, Alice Pratt arrives at ap- 
proximately 9:30 A.M. or 1();0() a.m. and teaches the children, gathered into 
one group, for twenty minutes on Wednesday and Thursday. After that 
she is driven to tlie Day Care Center for its language program. 

The children at the preschool range in age from two and three quarters 
years to live years. About forty preschool children were participating in 
the language {)rogram at any one time during the 1981-82 school year. 
An average class consistf*d of fifteen children, although at times there 
wer(^ thirty children in the class. The language class was held in the pre- 
schools language room, which also houses the library. 

Th(^ instructional plan that Alice uses in each class consists of teaclung 
tlu^ children to count from one to tf^n and nanu^ the l)ody parts in Hupa. 
Sh(^ conclud(^s the class l)y having th(/ students sing "The Bear Went over 
uu^ Mouniain"" in th(^ riupa ianguagr. 

About once a month l.)r Ruth Bennett of the CCD accompanies Alice to 
the class, bringing animal pupi)(Ms lor the children to })lay with after the 
H'gular language ^ class. The children learn ttie animal names in Hupa and 
takf* on the character of the animals in play acting. On s|)ecial occasions 
anothfT folder who speaks the language makers a pr(\s(Hitation for the chil- 
drer\. P'or f^xample, Rudoif Socktislu tlu* Hupa spiritual leader, sang and 
played the traditional drum for one class. 

ERIC k..^ 
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The children are enthusiastic about the language classes, although their 
attention span gets shorter as the year progresses. The parents feel very 
good about the idea of their children learning the Indian language, but, for 
the most part, have not involved themselves in the classes. One set of 
parents did not want their child included in the language class, however. 
They felt that formal instruction in the Indian language was belittling and 
that, if the child were to learn the language, it should happen at home. 
Nonetheless, in general, there is a veiy positive attitude about the class 
among the parents. 

The teachers at the preschool all support the idea of the children learning 
the Indian language, and all but one participate in the program, gathering 
the children together when Alice arrives and encouraging them in their 
efforts to learn the language at other times. Several of the teachers feel 
that there should be improvements in the teaching methodology for pre- 
school-age children. The program was developed several years ago and 
the current teachers would like to contribute their expertise in early 
childhood development to the language skills of Alice Pratt and the lan- 
guage teaching experience of CCD. The present program prepares the 
children for the elementary school program by giving them a familiarity 
with the sounds of the language and providing them with a basic vocabu- 
lary One of the teachers' proposals for improving the teaching methodol^ 
ogy is to work the language curriculum into a preschool format by inte- 
grating the auditory skills now required with visual aids and movement. 

Hupa M'-JE-E-D'N Day Care Center 

This program will be describf^d in detail following the oven-'iew of the 
otlier live programs. 

Hoopa Elementary School 

For afiproxiiiiately ten years, until the end of the 1981 -82 sch(Joi year, 
tiic'-v fia.s lieeii a Hu|)a language [jrograin in itie [lo()[)a Valley I';^lenHMitarj' 
Sriiool, It was run by the Klaniath Trinity School District, and the teacher, 
Kleaiior Abbott, was paid t)y the school distric-t. She has a si)ecial teaching 
credential railed the Eminent Domain Credential (KDC), rather than a 
(California Teaching Certilicate. Tlie State of Californii' lias made a provi- 
.sion f(jr this credential to certify an individual who has informally ac- 



quired the expertise to teach a subject for which there is no university 
degree program available but which is specifically called for in a commu- 
nity. Eleanor s classes occur at re^gular classroom times during the school 
dav. 

Elm^ 'arnaghan was the first native speaker in the Hoopa area to receive 
the i^^C, Eleanor Abbott had worked in the CCD for Tom Parsons and 
learned the Llnifon alphabet used there to record the Indian languages of 
northwest California. Tom Parsons encouraged the school board to con- 
sider Eleanor for the EDC, and together Tom and the Klamath -Trinity 
District petitioned the state for her credential. Although Eleanor was not 
a native speaker, the credential was awarded with the understanding that 
she would improve her language proficiency. While Elmer Jarnaghan was 
teaching in the high school, Eleanor taught Indian language in the ele- 
mentary^ school. 

Because of the nature of this special credential, the only public school 
classes which Eleanor is qualified to teach are the Indian language classes 
and cultural enrichment programs. There are two other Indian cultural 
specialists in the elementary school — Anthony Risling and Cathy Cole- 
grove — who carry out a variety of cultural enrichment programs, but do 
not teach the Hupa language, Eleanor's classes for students in kindergar- 
ten through third grade are elective, require parental permission, and are 
held during the regular class hours. The students leave their classrooms 
and go to Eleanor s room for the language class. Her curriculum materials, 
dev(Moped by CCD, use the Unifon alphabet. The Unifon alphabet was de- 
vel(){>ed for military coded messages and was adopted by Humbolt State 
University's Center for Community Development to record and teach all 
Indian languag(\s of Northwest California. 

P'or th(^ last two or tlireo yc^ars many students in Eleanors classes have 
come into this [)rogram with language skills learned from Alice Pratt in 
the preschool and day carf* language program, Eleanor reinforces the pre- 
schoohTs' skills thn)ugti repcMition, using flash cards and drill. There has 
be(^n no communication be[w(*en Alice Pratt and Eleanor Abbott concern- 
ing tlu^ skills taught to the preschoolers so that Klleanor would have a ba- 
sis for follow up [)rograins. The emphasis of lier class is vocabulary devel- 
cpmfnil and cultural enrichment. 
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There has been no problem securing? the parental permission required for 
children to enroll in Eleanor's class, and the children have been enthu 
siastic about the idea of learning the Indian language. The classes have 
only been filled during 50 percent of the class periods each day, however, 
and about half of the 150 students that start the program drop out by the 
end of the school year. One explanation may be lack of communication 
with and encouragement by teachers in the other classes and parents. 
When a student leaves the regular classroom in these early grades it is 
often treated by the teacher as a disruption. Furthermore, if the student 
decides to stop going to language class, the parents do not often put pres- 
sure on the child to continue. 

The school board voted to discontinue Eleanor's class at the end of the 
1981-82 school year, amidst a good deal of controversy. According to the 
school board's philosophy, it is important to incorporate Indian language 
and culture into the regular classes. If all the teachers were trained in the 
basics of Indian language and culture and could integrate these subjects 
into the standard curriculum, say board members, the students would 
have more opportunity to have their cultural education reinforced all day 
long. At this point there is no reinforcement of language outside of the 
half-hour class, since Indian language is a departmentalized program. 

Another reason the school board hesitates to maintain a separate Hupa 
language classroom and curriculum is its sensitivity to the needs of other 
Indian groups represented in the Hoopa schools, especially the Yurok and 
Karok peoi^le who attend the schools in substantial numbers and whose 
languages have never been taught there. The northwest pocket of Califor- 
nia presents an interesting cultural anomaly in the anthropology of native 
North America, The three tribes living there derive from Athapaskan 
(Hupa tribe), Hokan (Karok tribe.) and Algonquian (Yurok tribes) linguis 
tic groups, yet rhey share essentially the same culture, religious beliefs, 
and behaviors. To teach all three languages on the reserv^ation has been a 
greater burden than the school district has been willing or able to hear to 
date. 

In addition, there has been concern on the part of many educators about 
the curriculum itself. The fettling is that the rote vocabulary activities 
should be supplemented with audio visual, multisensor>' materials and a 
variety of techniques that are geared to the age levels of the students. At 
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this point there seems to be a gulf between the philosophical and profes- 
sional concerns of the school and the pressing need of the Indian commu- 
nity to gain the school board's cooperation in preserving and passing on 
what may otherwise be a dying linguistic heritage. 

Hoopa Elementery School Extra-Curricular Program 

There were, in fact, two Indian language classes running simultaneously at 
the Hoopa Valley Elementary School in the 1981-82 school year. The Kla- 
math-Trinity School District administered and paid for Eleanor Abbott's 
program. CCD ran and paid for an elective course taught by Marge Cole- 
grove with the assistance of Marion Mooney, vho holds a standard Cali- 
fornia teaching credential. 

Marge Colegrove, daughter of the late Elmer Jarnaghan, holds her classes 
in the Reading Lab of the elementary school, a facility shared with the 
Jchnson O'Malley Program, a federally funded educational program ad- 
ministered nationwide for Native Americans, There are two sessions, five 
days a week — a class before school from 8:15 a.m, to 9:00 a.m. and a class 
during the school day from 1:15 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. Eighteen students are 
enrolled in this program — eight students in a combined fourth/fifth grade 
class, t wo sixth graders, and eight eighth graders. For a while there were 
also five seventh graders, who stopped coming because they shared the 
class with the eighth graders and this created too much tension. The stu- 
dents in these classes have generally been enrolled in earlier language 
classes, although no students have yet reached the fourth grade level 
after attending the preschool language programs, which have only been in 
existence for a few years. 

Marge ha.s tried twice to convince the school board to petition the state 
for an EDO on her behalf, but to no avail. When her father, the first cre- 
dent ialed (P]I)C ) teacher of Indian language in Hoopa Valley, passed away 
in 1980, the board felt that they already had a credentialed teacher in 
Eleanor Abbott to take his place, so they would not credential Marge. 
There has been community support for credentialing Marge. Tom Parsons 
of \ hv CCD has appeared l)ef()r(^ the board twice on her behalf, and the 
high school students pres(Mit(^d a petition to the school. 

The school board has ask(Hl tluif Marge s class give a language perform- 
ance to i)r<)ve the quality of the program. Tliis irritates her. She feels sin- 



gled out from the other teachers and classes, who have never been asked 
to give a performance of skills. The school's philosophy is now against 
programs which take students away from their regular classes, so there 
have been problems with scheduling Marge's classes and suggestions that 
she offer her classes before and after school and during lunch period, 
which she feels is unfair to her and the students. There has also been the 
suggestion that Marge sit in a section of an ongoing class and teach a few 
of the students, which she feels would be distracting to the regular class 
as well as to the students trying to learn this very difficult Indian lan- 
guage. 

Marge has become frustrated and disillusioned with the school system 
after teaching there for eight years without receiving an EDC. What 
makes her return each fall, she says, is the kids who show the willpower 
to overcome school resistance to the class and are determined to learn 
the Indian language. She feels that the language will not die since about 
two hundred students have now been in the classes and have their notes. 
Her four children are learning the language from her and will certairUy 
carry it on. 

Next year, without Eleanor Abbott's classes for the kindergarten through 
third graders. Marge will be responsible for more grade levels in the ele- 
mentary school. At that time the school will provide the space and non- 
curriculum materials for the class, and CCD will provide the salaries for 
Marge and Marion and the curriculum materials for the classes. CCD uses 
this class as a lab .setting to develop curriculum materials for the Hum- 
boldt State University Bilingual Credential Program. Marion Mooney acts 
as the curriculum specialist, developing the means, a game perhaps, 
through which Marge can introduce the concepts and skills she wants to 
leach. 

Marion Mooney is nol a native s{)eaker, although she is learning the lan- 
guage. Marge is also not a native speaker. She has been studying the lan- 
guage for ten years, however, and is probably the l)est Hupa speaker of 
her age group (she is thirty-six years old). Her father. Elmer Jarnaghan, 
was a native speaker and her mother understood and spoke some Hupa. 
Marge is now teaching her four children the language and Hupa is spoken 
in her home. Her mother in law, Lila Colegrove, is a native speaker and 
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her husband is a leader in the Brush Dance religious ceremonies. The lan- 
guage^ and the culture^ are constantly reinforced in Marge's personal and 
prolessional life. 

Such is not the case for most Hupa families, who have no language skills, 
so the children who learn words and phrases at school are not reinforced 
in the Indian language at home. The religious ceremonies are the primary 
situations in which a Hupa person can hear the language spoken correctly 
and abundantly, in its proper context. The elders use the opportunity to 
speak to each other in Hupa, and the ceremonies themselves are con* 
ducted in the language. 

The interest level in the language at Hoopa is very high now for people of 
all ages. The interest in language generated in the classroom is beginning 
to be picked up in the home as parents are inspired to either take a lan- 
guage class themselves or use their family's elders as resource people 
who can teach them Hupa. Some of the elders who did not speak Hupa to 
their own children are now encouraged to speak the language to their 
grandchildren or great-grandchildren, who are enthusiastically acquiring 
language skills. This intergenerational feedback provides an opportunity 
for the children to apply their new skills, creates a new language learning 
environment in the home, and encourages and reinforces the children in 
learning more about their language and culture. 



Alit <' Priitt t<'ac lun>» a 
lailKlia^r c liLss al \\\v 
Hupa Day i 'drv i 'vnwr. 
(ESH:>-lJ*H<m 1 MA) 
VUoXo by \a'v Davis 
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Hoopa Valley BusineM Council— AduN Career Education 
Center (Career Center) 

The Hoopa Valley Business Council's Adult Career Education Center'" ad- 
ministers the Indian language class that serves the adult community at 
Hoopa. Inhabitants of the reservation commonly refer to the program as 
either the Hupa Tribal Career Center, or simply the Career Center. It is 
located behind the Neighborhood Facility. For the forty weeks of the 
school year a class is held once a week from 7:00 p m. to 10:00 p m The 
language program was introduced into the Career Center's schedule in 
1980. Its program of adult education and basic skills began in 1979. 

Adrienne Drake is the director of the Career Center. She had worked for 
CCD as a vocational counselor in 1973, and for Tri-County (The Indian 
Manpower program for Humboldt, Del Norte, and Siskyiou counties) in 
1974. She is not a native speaker, although her mother, Lila Colegiove, is. 
She does understand Hupa if the elders speak to her slowly; conse- 
quently, they speak rapidly when they do not want her to understand. Ad- 
rienne is one of the two Brush Dance Medicine Women in the tribe.' * 

In 1981 the Career Center contracted Dr. Victor Golla of George Washing 
ton University in Washington, D.C, who had written Hupa Grammar 
(1970) as his Ph.D. dissertation at the University of California at Berkeley 
In the Department of Linguistics. The only living author on the language, 
lu' lias been very willing to work with the tribe, and spends his summers 
at Hoopa. The pre{)aration of a Hupa language dict ionary is the core of 
the language classes at the Career Center. 

The Career Center language class serves two functions— the elders work 
on the dictionary, and (onununity members observe and participate in 
tlii.s process, thereby learning the language. This class is ver>' different 
from the otiier Hui)a language classes, since there is no "teacher" and no 
les.son plan. .At tlie beginning of each session either Adrienne or anotlier 
class ineml)er chooses a section of the dictionary and Adrienne reads tliat 
section a word at a time. The elders then .say the word in Hupa several 
times, so th<' class can |>ractice th<' sounds whicli do not exist in Kiiglish 
and tlie pronounciation of the word, Often discussion will result about a 
word — wtiat it means, other Hu|)a words for tfie same thing, the context 
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of the word's use, and so forth. Sometimes a controversy between the eld- 
ers over one of these issues will arise. At other times a song, a story, or a 
complete digression will result. 

This manner of conducting the class is flexible, low key, and non-threat- 
ening for those involved, many of whom are not used to or may not be 
comfortable with a standard classroom situation. In some ways it is similar 
to the manner of interacting in an informal gathering in an Indian home. 
There is much humor and laughter. The mood of the class as a whole 
determines the pace. Sometimes the class lasts forty-five minuses, some- 
times three hours or more. People wiU often stay after class to socialize 
and discuss language and culture anecdotally. Coffee is available during 
class and is served respectfully to the elders at some point. 

There has been a maximum of about thirty-three students in the class, 
although the average is closer to fifteen. In the spring of \9ii2^^ the elders 
participating in the class were Lila Colegrove, Myrtle Moon, and Pearl 
Randall, all native speakers.''' They were paid by the Career Center from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs' Adult Education Program funds. No one else 
in tne class was paid. Tammy Hostler was receiving college credit from 
Humboldt State University's bilingual program in which she is a student, 
however. 

In 1980 CCD asked the Career Center to use the language class as a lab 
to develop language curriculum and concepts. CCD in turn paid some eld- 
ers t( part icipate in the class and offered college credits for class partici- 
pation. This association ended in 1981 amidst controversy, and there has 
been no further association with CCD, 

Tlic Career Center's cla.ss is unique among the six Hui)a language classes 
.sinc<' it i.s the ojily one not affiliated with CCD and thr only one that does 
not use the Unifcn alphabet. When Victor Golla presented the idea of the 
dictionary to the tribe, they mutually decided to use the Modified Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet (MIPA). which is used by linguists to transcribe 
oral Miessages. This has caused some confusion, which could be aggra 
vated if there were ever a coordination of effort among the various lan- 
guage programs and their two alpliabet systems. The elders were not 
comforlal)le with the Dnifon ali)habet and supported Golla in his decision 
to abandon it in favor of the more familiar looking phonetic alphabet. At 
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this point, however, the only person who can listen to Hupa and record it 
in the MIPA is Golla. There are several people whv/ can record the Ian- 
guage in Unifon: Ruth Bennett, Marge Colegrove, probably Eleanor Ab- 
bott, and students in the bilingual program at Humboldt State University. 

During the summer of 1982, once Victor Golla arrivi\s, there will be work- 
shops run in the manner described above, but on an irregular schedule. 
The weekly classes will resume in the fall. 

The Tribal Council supports language efforts in theory, but has allocated 
little money to any of the language programs. It has contracted secretarial 
and publishing costs. These allocations by the Tribal Council indicate 
their goodwill and support, for the language program. The tribe has been 
involved in litigation for years, trying to save the valley's resources for the 
people. Therefore, although education is stated to be a high priority, it is 
a low priority in tenus of funding. The Career Center itself has given 
priority to getting high school diplomas for its students. There are many 
people in positions of power at Hoopa — Tribal Council members and 
members of the tribe's Education Committee — who believe that the lan- 
guage skills will not help anyone get into college, get a job, or support a 
family. T-aching employable skills is worthwhile, they feel, but language 
classes constitute a somewhat frivolous activity that deserves a low fund- 
ing priority in an era of dwindling budgetary resources. 

In general, however, tribal members believe that the language is impor- 
tant, whether they i)articipate in the various programs or not. Nonethe- 
less, most families do not follow up on a child's interest in learning Hupa 
b\' sp(\iking and encouraging the Indian language in the home. Nor do 
they eiicourage the child to be around Hupa-speaking peoi)le, or enter the 
classrooms and learn the language with the child. 

A(lri(*nn(^ Drake is an enthusiastic sut^porter of nnordini^ and preserving 
the Hupa language*. In her view it is of primary imi)()rtance in detining and 
encouraging the uni(]u<^ nature of this groui) of people. The alternative is 
int(^gration and assimilation into while society, with a loss of selTesteem. 
Hupa pi^ople oftiMi hav(^ difficulty with the English language. They are 
made to Uh'\ inftTior wh(>n they sp(*ak and wiiii broken English, and this 
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engenders a low self-concept. Politically, the Indians of the valley have 
been battling to conserve their natural resources, such as the Trinity 
River water, which is threatened by the Peripheral Canal Water Division 
issue, and the salmon, whose numbers dwindle every year. They have also 
been struggling to sustain the Hupa religion and its ceremonial life and to 
maintain the subsistence-level living conditions of the valley people. Their 
religion is intimately tied to the language. They conduct their ceremonies 
in Hupa and the spirits speak to the Medicine Women— Alice Pratt and 
Adrienne Drake — in Hupa. For these educational, psychological, political, 
and religious reasons, Adrienne has continued her efforts to preserve and 
pass on the Hupa language via the dictionary being developed bv Victor 
Golla. 

Humboldt State University's Biiinguai/Bicuitural Credentiai 
Program 

About seventeen years ago Tom Parsons started language programs for 
the four Indian groups of northwest California — the Hupa, Karok, Yurok, 
and Tolowa people — through the Center for Community Development 
(CCD) at Humboldt State University in Areata, California. This pioneering 
program has influenced the ways of thinking about and implementing In- 
dian language preservation and education on California's North Coast ever 
since. In 1976 Parsons hired Ruth Bennett, who received her Ph.D. from 
the Unversity of California at Berkeley in 1980, to take over this effort, 
since the CCD was diversifying its interests. Ruth worked on and off with 
CCD until assuming her present position two years ago as director of the 
bicultural language program at Humboldt State. This is a credential-grant- 
ing program which accredits people as teachers of one of the four Indian 
languages of northwest California. The credential will allow the person to 
teach Indian language courses and standard curriculum courses in the 
public school system. The pru^^ram may eventually eliminate the need to 
petition the state for an Eminent Domain Credential. 

While Ruth works with all four Indian groups, she lives in Hoopa and uses 
it as a laboratory. CCD supi)orts five of the six Hupa language programs 
with funds or curriculum materials. It pays the salary of the language 
teachers in the preschool, day care, and elementary school extra-curricu- 
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lar programs. It administers the bilingual program at Humboldt State and 
has provided curriculum materials for all of these programs, as well as for 
Eleanor Abbott's program in the elementary school. CCD has developed 
curriculum materials itself and has supported teachers and language stu- 
dents preparing curriculum materials. It also periodically organizes work- 
shops centered on curriculum materials, not on instructional theory, for 
teachers in Hoopa. 

Although no credentialed teachers have yet graduated from the Humboldt 
State program and returned to the Hupa community, former day care and 
preschool teachers have left their jobs to enter this program as students. 
Ruth has also played a key role in recording and preserving the Hupa lan- 
guage, getting elders to participate in all the language programs and ac- 
tively encouraging the KlamathTrinity School Board, as well as the Tribal 
Council and its various departments, to recognize the important role that 
the native language could and should play in Hupa society. 

Hupa M'-JE-J*E-D'N Day Care Center: An Ethnography Of Its 
Language Class 

The day care center is a department of the Hoopa Valley Business Coun- 
cil, commonly called the Hupa Tribal Council. The center is located in the 
Neighborhood Facility and is an all-day program serving the children from 
two to seven years of age. This is the only one of the sbc programs that 
runs continuously throughout the year — the only language program with 
summer classes. Alice Pratt teaches Indian language on Wednesday and 
Thursday at the day care center from 11:00 a m to 12:00 noon. She is 
driver, there in the Headstart van from the preschool, where she teaches 
just before on the same days. 

Upon arriving Alice goes to the kitchen area, where Charlotte Colegrovo, 
the cook, has a cup of coffee for her They chat and then Alice enters the 
classroom with her coffee. The class is held in the room where lunch is 
later served, and it is closed off for the class. Teachers bring in the stu~ 
dents in groups of three to six. Each class lasts from ten to twenty min- 
utes, and the next group of children comes in. Between one and four 
classes are held per hour, depending on how many students are in school 
that day. Sometimes Alice is the only adult in the room, although one of 
the day care teachers usually observes the classes. On Thursday Ruth 
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Bennett will often accompany and assist Alice, bringing specially made 
puppets of the animals in Indian legends. 

Alice follows a standard teaching procedure. She chats with the children 
as they enter, while sitting at a table shaped like a kidney bean. The chil- 
dren sit in chairs arranged along the outside of the table, facing Alice. She 
generally starts the class by counting from one to ten, first saying the 
number in English, then in Indian, while pointing to her fingers. As the 
children are quite proficient in this exercise, Alice will often have them 
repeat the counting if their attention wanders or they misbehave. Count- 
ing is a familiar guidepost to which Alice returns the children to focus 
their attention back to the lesson. She then enumerates the body parts, 
first in English, then in Hupa, while pointing to the part of the body. In- 
terspersed with this routine Alice interacts with the children in Hupa us- 
ing such phrases as. "I told you," "Don't bother that," "Sit down," "Don't 
do that," "I'm leaving," "I'll see you again," "I am talking," "Wait a minute," 
"Do you understand?" "What is it?" "What are you saying?" "What are you 
doing?" "I'm glad to see you," "How are you?" "Shut your mouth," "You 
go, no ears (scolding a child)," "I'll do that today," "Don't say that," 
"You're scared," "It stinks," and "You crazy Indian, you." 

She also will include stories about what life was like when she was a child 
and about what it was like to live an "Indian" life in the old days: the 
difficulty of gathering acorns and finding deer to kill, the patience it took 
to fish, how her father caught a sturgeon in his net, how the old Indian 
people reprimanded chDdren for interrupting, how the children were pun- 
ished for talking Indian in boarding school, how strict the boarding school 
was, and so forth. 

Alice or the day care teacher who is observing signals the end of the class 
by asking the children to sing "The Hear Went over the Mountain," which 
they boom out in Hupa with great delight. The teachers often give the 
children stickers at this point as rewards for being good in class. 
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If Ruth Bennett has brought the puppets, she will then hand them out 
and encourage the children to play-act with the animals, using their Hupa 
names, if possible: bear, eagle, red-headed woodpecker, etc. The following 
is an excerpt from one of the puppet playing sessions. (ES82-LD-C2) 

R — Ruth Bennett 
A — Alice Pratt 

C — one of the three children in class (I cannot distinguish their voices on the 
tape.) 

A: Now the puppets. 

R: We don't have to bring them all. We'll just bring the ones we want, that's 
aU. 

C: Puppets! 

R: Xolje (Skunk). 

A: Xolje. 

C: Puppets! 

R: Saats' (Bear). 

A: Xolje, say Xolje. Come on, say Xolje. Say Xolje. 
C: I get Sa4its\ I get Saats\ 
A: Oh, you get Saats\ Uh-huh. 

R: Ok, now, what are they going to do? Go visiting or what? AU right. 
A: I wouldn't want to visit him (she laughs), Skunk! 
R: Come on to my house, 

A: (she sings) Come on to my house, to my house (she laughs). 
R: AU right. 

C: Can I go in your house today? 

R: WeU ... I don't know. It's not reaUy clean, but I guess you can come in. 
C: Ok. 

R: Ok. Everybody can come in. Sit down. Ok, we'U go to your house. Ok. 
C: We're going to our house. 
R: Ok. 

A: YoM got to fly if you go to his house [Woodpecker] (she laughs). 

R: Ok. Let's go over to the Woodpecker's house. I think he's home today. Ok. 

C: Where's your house at? 

R: AU right. We're going to visit right here, *cause we don't have much time. 
(The next group of children is coming in for language class,) 

or." 



R: So we came to visit. Let*s all sit down. 
C: ril sit down too. 

R: What's the news? What's been happening? You fly over [Woodpecker]. 
R: Uh'Oh. Another group akeady. 
A: Xa'gya'ne (goodbye). 
R: Xa'gya'ne. 
C: Xa'gya'ne. 

During the class itself, Ruth may lead the children in the correct Hupa 
response to Alice's questioning in English and discipline the children in 
the proper respect for Alice — "Pay attention," **Show respect." "Don't be 
silly/* "Don't bother things" — both in English and in Indian. 

Seventy-year-old Alice Pratt is one of a dozen native language speakers in 
Hoopa. She is a respected elder and a Medicine Woman in religious cere- 
monies, Her family came from an area in Hoopa Valley that is just below 
her present house. Her parents spoke Hupa in the home, and she didn't 
learn English until she went to the boarding school in Hoopa. She often 
tells the story of being punished for talking Indian at boarding school. The 
lesson that Alice and the other people of her generation learned from that 
was that it was unacceptable to speak Hupa, that to move forward into 
the modern world they would have to leave behind their Indian culture. 
They did not talk Indian to their children, except for words and phrases. 
Their children grew up speaking English and understanding some Hupa, if 
their parents still spoke it to each other. As Elsie Ricklefs, tribal chairman 
and native Hupa speaker, points out however, the old people: 

clung to the language tenaciously, those who did speak it. They thought that it 
was very important. And in any matter of real importance, that was the Ian- 
f^age they*d use, because they could express themselves better. People could 
understand better, because it was much deeper than some of the translations 
that we had. People on the outside would take verbatim reports. When it came 
out translated, it was not really accurate and did not reflect the true feeling and 
meaning of what the Indian people were trying to say. (ES82-LD-C3) 

Alice stopped speaking Indian to her own children; she thought it was no 
good. Her son Alex and her daughter Jean do not speak Hupa, but her 
son Edgar knows some Indian. With the resurgence of interest in their 



heritage among the Hupa people, Alice has begun to teach the language 
to her great-grandchildren, whom she looks after, and they learn quickly. 
In the last few years young people in Alice s family have gone to her often 
as a resource person for learning the language. 

Laura Latham, Alice's step-granddaughter, was a student years ago in El- 
mer Jarnaghan's class at Hoopa High School After she graduated from 
high school she began losing her skills due to lack of opportunity for 
speaking. She went to Alice and tape recorded her speaking Hupa. Laura 
now works at the day care center, where she assists and observes in the 
language classes. Her son T. R. came home with Indian words, which 
made her proud. She has made the effort to improve her own language 
skills by listening to the tapes that Alice made for her, by using Hupa in 
the home, and by encouraging T. R. to speak Hupa as well. Laura is proud 
to be an Indian and to participate in Indian culture. She is proud that she 
has the opportunity to learn and speak the language after it has been 
gone so long. 

About three years ago Ruth Bennett first asked Alice to teach the Indian 
language to little children. It was the first time that Alice had actually 
taught the language. Until that time she spoke Hupa only to other older 
people and participated minimally in intergenerational language transmis- 
sion. Her interest in passing on the language, seeking out younger people, 
and developing a new set of roles for herself has resulted in her adding 
the role of teacher to the previous ones of elder and native speaker. 

The language class at the day care center enjoys great community ap- 
proval and prestige, due in large part to the reputation, language skills, 
and personality of Alice Pratt, It has been unusually successful in sustain- 
ing a widespread cooperative effort among various agencies within the 
Hupa Tribe, as well as with outside agencies at the university. 

School Administration 

Marsha Feinland was the director of the day care center until July 1, 
1982, when its program was consolidated with the preschool and Head- 
start programs under the directorship of Elizabeth Pratt Marshall. The 
language program was introduced into the center several years ago. The 
day care center assists the language program by making time in the chil- 
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Children from the We- 
itcpec School putting on 
costumes in preparation 
for the filming of an In- 
dian legend they are 
about to act out. 
(ES82 198493-2^) Photo 
by Lee Davis 



dren's schedule for the language class and by providing the physical loca- 
tion for the class and a van to transport the children. The staff, which is 
all Indian except for Marsha, acconunodates cultural programs by giving 
them priority over the regularly scheduled activities and by changing their 
own schedules when necessary. The staff thinks it is important for the 
children, who are almost all Indian, to learn about their cultural heritage. 



Elizabeth Marshall was interim director of the Headstart program until 
July 1, 1982, when she became interim director of the consolidated pro- 
gram. From its inception the day care center was set up to include a cul- 
tural component, using reservation people, especially the elders. Elizabeth 
believes that the continuity of one teacher, Alice Pratt, in the language 
program is a key to its success. Support for the language program falls 
under Headstart's educational component and is consonant with its phi- 
losophy of cultural preservation through education. Headstart pays for the 
van and gas to pick up Alice. 
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Students 

I had two major impressions from interviews and informal conversations 
with day care students from two through six years old. First, the children, 
for the most part, were enthusiastic about Alice and the language class, as 
demonstrated by remarks such as "I like class" and "Alice is pretty." Sec- 
ond, the children knew who in their families could talk Indian, which indi- 
cates that some Hupa is being spoken at home. The children have learned 
who will reinforce their newly acquired language skills by interacting with 
them in Hupa. 

Teachers 

The day care center teachers, who are all Indian, support the language 
program, are flexible enough with their own schedules to accommodate 
any language or cultural activity, and encourage the children to use their 
language skills outside of class. As Ruth Bennett comments: 

Sheny Nixon [head teacher] is real interested in the language. She's been in the 
language class (at the Career Center] — Alice goes in the day care class. The 
teachers aides help get the kids together, and get the kids in groups. And now 
Laura [Latham] gets the kids organized and gets them together. We teach the 
class, and when that group is done, they bring in another group. We get a lot of 
cooperation in terms of having the class taught and having it go in an effective 
way. . . That's one of the things, beside the fact that Alice is a good teacher, 
that makes this successful — that the administrators are invisible. Alice and the 
kids are the focus. (ES82-LD-C1) 

Marsha Feinland, director of the day care center, adds: 

The teachers think the language class is a very important program. They've been 
cooperative in accompanying the children to the lessons and in changing their 
schedules whenever necessary. Whatever lessons they had planned, they held 
them in limbo, whatever they needed to do, to accommodate the language 
classes or any cultural programs. All the staff members here are American In- 
dian except for myself, and they all feel that it's very important for the children 
to learn about their culture. (ES82-LD-C3) 

Some of the teachers in the past have been so enthusiastic about the 
value of the language program that they have quit their jobs to enroll in 
Humboldt State University's Bilingual Credential Program. 
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The parents wholeheartedly support the idea of their children learning 
the Hupa language. Says Ruth Bennett: 

There was a survey done by Steve Carr, education director, of the attitudes of 
preschool and day care parents to different programs. Language got the highest 
support among thirteen difterent things that the parents were asked their opin- 
ion of Language was either first, second, or third choice of all the parents. And 
it was first choice of a lot of them. There's a lot of interest in the language. 
(ES82-LDC1) 

There have been many instances in which the child has come home from 
preschool or day care saying Indian words. This stirs the pride of the par- 
ents in the child and in their own Indian heritage. The parents may even 
be motivated to learn some of the language themselves. As twenty-year- 
old Laura Latham recounts: 

Before I started working at day care my son was going there. He came home 
with Indian words. It just made me proud that he was learning it. It made me 
feel really good. So I got into it myself, so that I could work with him. We use a 
lot of the words at home — our everyday vocabulary — and we try to leam more. 
I feel that it*s really important that we bring it back. (ES82-LD-C10) 

Elizabeth Marshall, who is forty-one, adds: 

When I was growing up, my parents* attitude was not to give us anything of our 
culture . . . because they were punished at the time for talking their language to 

their people My father speaks the language, but he doesn't talk to us. But 

now my kids have the opportunity to take the language in the grammar school. 
They're learning and that's stimulating him into talking more to us in our lan- 
guage. With our kids now in Headstart and the pre-kindergarten services, they 
go home and they stimulate their parents, and so they're able to keep it up. 
They get interested and they enroll in our Adult Career Center in the language, 
in craft making, canoe building, making acom spoons, making baskets, even 
making the dresses, everything, down to arrows! (ES82-LD-C4) 

There is no controversy over Alice s qualifications. She is one of the few 
native speakers. She is also knowledgeable in traditional ways and is one 
of the tribe's two Medicine Women. Her continuing commitment to the 
language and to the children has earned the day care program the re- 
spect and gratitude of the community. The cooperation of many individu- 
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als and various tribal agencies in offering the classes is bolstered by the 
reputation of the program and the desire of the people involved to make 
its continuation a priority. 

Of all the language programs in the valley, the day care preschool pro- 
grams also affect the most people, since all the children who attend those 
programs take the language class, unless their parents specifically request 
otherwise. The children in turn affect the parents and the home environ- 
ment, and so the circle of influence grows. "It's a wonderful thing to have 
Alice teaching Indian language because pretty soon there aren't going to 
be any more older people like her," says Laura Latham. 

If she can teach these young children, and they can learn so fast, it's wonderful. 
If we didn't have her, and these children weren't learning, there would be no- 
body in a few more years. There'd be nobody speaking it, and our older people 
would be gone and there would be nobody to look back to. Through these pro- 
grams, tapes and things are being made. It can go on through tapes and books, 
whatever. These kids can go on learning it. (ES82-LD-C10) 

The elders teach the young children, two or three generations removed 
from themselves, and the children encourage their own parents, that mid- 
dle generation deprived of language, to learn more about the language. 
"Children are not learning their Indian language at home," notes Laura. 
"It's slipped away with a lot of them. U'hen the parents hear the children, 
as young as they are, come home and start, speaking Indian, it encourages 
them. They say, 'I don't even know it, and my kid's speaking it, and he's 
younger than I am.'" The parents' lack of language skills deprives the chil- 
dren of a home setting for Indian language acquisition or reinforcement. 
But the current atmosphere of a general cultural renaissance has encour- 
aged young people to approach the elders for language and cultural infor- 
mation. "I've seen a change in the young people," says Elsie Ricklefs. 
"Thpy want to know the language. They'll sit in here and say, 'I just love 
to hear you and somebody else talk.' That's the way to go. And they know 
it's real. . . . I've had so many young people tell me that." (ES82-LD-C3) 
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TiM FUtura of Indian Languaga at Hoopa 

Unfortunately, there is very little communication among the various lan- 
guage programs at Hoopa in the sharing of materials, monitoring student 
reaction and improving teaching strategies, or coordinating the six pro- 
grams into one concerted effort. A coordinated effort would seem to 
promise a reduction in expenditure and paperwork, the pooling of various 
resource skills and people, and a channeling of energy to reach the lan- 
guage goals of the tribe and commurity before the dozen native speakers, 
all over sixty years of age, are gone. Three reasons for the current lack of 
commimication surfaced during my research: (1) the tribe spends the ma- 
jor part of its time, money, and human resources on important legal cases, 
leaving little for language or other cultural programs; (2) there is a his- 
tory of friction among the programs; and (3) there are also other Indian 
groups who live in Hoopa, for whom there have never been language 
classes in the valley. 

There are currently language programs in a school setting, but, if the lan- 
guage is to be carried on after the elders are gone, it must be reinforced 
in many contexts: in the home — 

I feel that I've learned enough. I have four children and I can teach my children. 
And I feel that th<e language will live on that way. They can always teach some- 
one else and talk to their friends. (ES82-LD-C6) 

Marge Colegrove 

The tribal people will tell you they think it's really important, but whether they 
participate in it [the language programs] or not is another thing. They don't fol- 
low up on it. If the child leams a word in the preschool or the day care pro- 
grams, they might think it's reaUy cute, but then no one talks the language in 
the home. Tliey don't encourage the child to be around other Hupa-speaking 
people. The parents don't come into the school and sit with the child and learn 
the words themselves. (ES82-LD-C10) 

Laura Latham 
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in school — 

The school's philosophy is to mainstream the cultural and language programs. 
The more information that the classroom teachers have about the language and 
the culture, the more opportunities the kids are going to have all day long to 
have it reinforced. But if they're just pulled out for a half an hour, having lan- 
guage instruction and then going back to class, they will not get any reinforce- 
ment, as they would if that teacher were their teacher all day long and has a 
period of language along with a period of math, a period of reading, etc. CES82- 
LD-C5) 

Sally Biggin, vice-principal of 
Hoopa Elementary School 

in mass media — 

Another plan is to put some of the Hupa language on tapes and produce them 
over the air, locally here on the reservation— on KIDE-FM, the tribal raf'o sta- 
tion. (ES82-LD-C9) 

Adrienne Drake 

and at religious ceremonies — 

You got to talk to everything you do in that hole [the Brush Dance pit). So when 
I come in, I talk to the walls, to the four comers. You pray right there. (ES82- 
LD-C7) 

Alice Pratt 

The language is very important in carrying out the Brush Dances. I feel that I 
really lack in a lot of things, because I don't understand the language com- 
pletely. There are so many ancient words that I have no knowledge of If a spirit 
came to talk to me in the ancient language, I wouldn't understand it. [Adrienne 
later told me, off the tape, that the spirits are so smart that tlney must surely 
have learned English by now, and she laughed.] (ES82-LD-C9) 

Adrienne Drake 



The Hupa Language As a Vehicle of Indian Culture 

Indian people living at Hoopa are straddling the requirements of two cul- 
tures. This engenders an unremitting ambivalence regarding the rewards 
of belonging to one culture or the other and fulfilling tlie obligations ow- 
ing to two different sets of cultural rules. Each life situation asks for an 
unconscious decision — which culture to follow? 
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The children in the language classes do not comprehend the greater con- 
text of learning Indian language. Their loyalties are divided. They are loyal 
to their peer group, which watches cartoons instead of talking to their 
Hupa grandmothers and plays sports during free time at school instead of 
attending an extra-curricular language class. They are loyal to their fami- 
lies and are rewarded with encouragement, if the family values tradition, 
or discouragement, if the family is not interested in tradition. They are 
obliged to a larger cultural context that is requiring them to learn the 
skills and attitudes of an active adult in that world. In many situations 
these loyalties and obligations conflict, and the child must choose over 
and over again which group he will "belong'' to. Learning the Indian lan- 
guage has meanings that vary within the contexts of each individual's loy- 
alties^ identifications, and cultural affiliations. 

Although the language programs were set up to consciously preserve and 
pass on a traditional part of Indian life, the context of learning has 
changed and, with it, the meaning that the child finds in learning the In- 
dian language. Traditionally, language was learned in the home, during in- 
fancy and childhood, as part of a way of life. Identity-formation was part 
of the traditional socialization process that occurred in the home and in 
cultural institutions. Now, smce that way of life is gone, learning the Ian* 
guage takes place in a decidedly Anglo-American style — in a classroom 
with a teacher, separated from the mainstream of life for these children. 
Tjaditional cultural values have been reinterpreted, capsulized, and then 
formally taught. This formal teaching creates a selective identity and lan- 
guage becomes an esoteric knowledge. It takes on the aura of sac red 
knowledge, not the secular knowledge that Indian language used to be 
and tliat English now is in their lives. To attend a language class has be- 
come a way for a person to assert his "Indian-ness,'' and language is a 
badge of "authenticity/' Along with Indian cultural orthodoxy, passing on 
the language transmits a sense of well being and worth, which is perhaps 
more valuable than the acquisition of language competence which no stu- 
dent has yet attained. 

Indian language* plays a primary cultural role in modern Hoopa because of 
its m>lhic quality as a vehicle for defining the boundaries around Indian 
authenticity. Thv Hupa leaders are vigorous defenders of their cultural 
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boundaries, fighting against attempts to dispossess them of their land, 
their culture, their natural resources, their ancestors' bones, their religion, 
and their language. 

If myth is defined as "sacred narrative of how people and the world came 
to be in their present forms," then Indian language and traditional cultural 
information are sacred and mythic, bequeathing the story of virtuous and 
orthodox "Indian ways and days" in an esoteric language reserved as a 
formal vehicle solely for transmitting this mythic knowledge. The sacred 
nature of the knowledge being taught explains the charismatic role of the 
individual teacher in the Indian language programs, versus the standard- 
ized role of language teacher that, theoretically, anyone with language 
training could fill. The life of the traditional elder is the cord that ties past 
to present, sacred to secular, and thereby transfers the essence of au- 
thenticity to the students. The individual is the sacred caretaker of tradi- 
tion and sacred tradition is what is beirig transmitted. Caretaker becomes 
teacher and teacher becomes caretaker. All the teacher/caretakers are 
women. Alice Pratt in the preschool and day care, Eleanor Abbott, Marge 
Colegrove, and Marion Mooney in the elementary school, Adrienne Drake 
at the Career Center, and Ruth Bennett at Humboldt State University. 
The only two men — Victor Golla and Tom Parsons — are education consul- 
tants from outside of the community. The friction among the language 
programs which has created the difficulties for cooperation is, to a certain 
extent, the product of a jealousy over the control of "heritage," over the 
correct" forms of the selective knowledge to be passed on, over doctrinal 
methods of teaching the sacred knowledge, and especially over ti e "au- 
thenticity" of the teacher/caretakers. Alice Pratt is the most revered 
teacher because she is a native speaker, an elder, and a Medicine 
Woman — a perfect combination. 

The sensitive and eloquent statements by tribal people and community 
members express the belief that a positive self-image is intimately rooted 
in self-knowledge through cultural heritage. 

The tribe's long-range goal is to get the people to understarul the value of their 
own language. A very great man said once, "If you want to get rid of a people, 
take away their language." We realize that that's what c ould happen. We've seen 
some erosion of our traditional cultural beliefs by our young people. They just 
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don't know about it. They haven't heard about it through our language. So we 
see that that can happen. The tragedy of taking away a people's language is that 
finally they are no longer a people. (ES82-LD*C3) 

Elsie Ricklefs 

The language program is veiy important to the community, in any community, 
or for any child of any nationality or ethnic group, to have some awareness of 
where they belong and what the really good points are about their heritage. Be- 
cause so often children are brought up and they are put down for whatever they 
are. They don't have a sense of pride, and that's what's really important — the 
child's self-concept and sense of self-worth. Through having a language program 
they can understand part of t^eii" heritage and what they have that's valuable. 
(ES82'LD-C3^^ 

Marsha Feinland 

The language program gives the children a self-awareness, allows them to dis- 
cover who they are, where they fit in their society, to live in harmony with the 
people there. I think it does a lot for them* They know who they are. They have 
all their resources h^re — animals, trees. We're all a part of life and we all fit 
together. They see how they fit together in the puzzle, so they know who they 
are. Their singing and dancing [the Hupa religion], these have more meaning to 
them than it would to me. Because to me that was a no-no thing, you don't do 
that. Now it's something that you can do because you are an Indian, because 
you are you. There's more pride in being an Indian now than when I was grow- 
ing up. (ES82 LD-C4) 

Elizabeth Marshall 

The language is of a prime importance. If we lose our language completely, and 
we lose our religion completely, then we're going to be just like anyone else. 
We'll no longer be able to hold our religious dances, our culture. We'll just be 
completely integrated into the white society. That's the first thing. The second 
reason I think that the language is important is this. A lot of our people have a 
hard time in sch yol, in getting through school, because we speak broken Eng- 
lish; we have tl a Hupa language background. I find this in myself. I write back- 
wards because that's the way the Hupa language is spoken. It has been a hin- 
drance to us, because language is a way to make i>eople feel inferior. If you 
speak your language and you can't speak adequate English, you're somehow in- 
ferior. People make you feel inferior. They won't say you're inferior, but that 
has a lot to do with why people have a low self-worth, a low self-concept. 
Therefore, the language is very important — that we pick up on it, get the mate- 
rials, record all the elders, and preserve as much as we can preserve. Otherwise, 
we're going to Icse our whole culture. Then we'll have no special uniqueness, 
which 1 feel that we have now. (ES82 -U)-C9) 

Adrienne Drake 
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The Hupa Tribe is attempting to avoid the loss of its language through 
the language programs which educate its children. Therefore, the lan- 
guage programs involve the whole community, rather than the children 
alone. The children are the catalysts in this system— they are acted on 
and, in turn, they cause reactions in others. 

The feeling of Indian identity is a complex issue that finds its roots in 
many Indian experiences. One of the most authentic, in the general opin- 
ior of the reservation's people, derives from some contact with the Indian 
language. It is feit to be "right" and "good" to actively preserve and pass 
on the language. This moral imperative invests the language programs 
with a sense of urgency and emotion, generating dedication as well as 
conflict. Many people feel that the future of a tribal identity, that feeling 
of "special uniqueness" that Adrienne Drake talks about, is fused with the 
continuity of the language programs. As the language goes, so goes the 
Indian -ness of the tribe. 

The Hupa Indian identity of 1982 has long taproots into the fc. raphy of 
the valley and the heritage of the ancestral ways. The language classes, a 
modern development using a non-Indian, Americanized style of teaching 
and learning, strengthens the awareness of the historic and sacred past 
and anchors the present to it, so that the Hupa community of today may 
discover and preserve the unique nature of its identity. 
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My thanks to Elsie Ricklefs. Adrienne Drake, and Byron Nelson, Jr., for readinc the 
manuscript for this article. 

1. The lower course of the Klamath River, commonly referred to as "The Extension " 
IS legally a part of the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, but separately occupied bv the ' 
Yurok Indians. *^ ' 

P^nQ-jL^^^'o^.-SH^ ^'^^"'^ California Public Resources Code; paragraph 

oUyt3.o4, part B, 1972. 

3. Ralph L. Seals and Joseph A. Hester, Jr., California Indians, vol. 1, Indian Land 
Use and Occupancy in Califomin. (New York: Garland Publishing Inc., 1974), pp 261- 
324. 

4 The speUing "Hupa" refers to the tribe and language. "Hoopa" refers to the valley 
and the geographical features. 

5. The population figures come from the Planning Department, Hoopa Valley Business 
LouncU. Hilton Hostler, the department head, said that there wUl be a new population sur- 
vey m the late summer of 1982. 

Hupa^Tribrio^trp fi7^"'"'^°'^ Forever: A Hupa Tribal History (Hoopa, California: 

7. The quotes are either the taped words of the person interviewed or as close to 
them as possible, while preserving easy comprehension and conversational context There 
IS a tape mdex referencing the quotes in the coUections from the Ethnic Heritage and 
Unguage Schools Project in the American Folklife Center, Libraiy of Congress 

8. Native speaker has a technical meaning, according to Dr. Victor GoUa (personal 
commumcation), which is someone who still can speak the first language he learned in 
childhood. This term is used at Hoopa as a synonym for a fluent speaker, however. There- 
fore, Elsie Ricklefs, who learned English as her first language and learned Hupa when she 
was about ler. years old, is now a fluent speaker. Technically, she is not a native speaker 
but by Hupa definition she is. While Elsie Ricklefs only lists ten tc fifteen people as native 
speakers, Adrienne Drake consulted her mother LUa Colegrove, an acknowledged native 
speaker, and compiled the list "Hupa Speaking People 1982" in the American Folklife Cen- 
ters project files, which includes seventy-nine people. I have chosen the lower figure of 
ten to fifteen native speakers, as I have heard other elders use approximately the same 
number. 

9. M; JE-E-D'N means babies in Hupa. The day care teachers use the word to mean 
children m general, however. 

10. This is the area of the old boarding school campus. 

11. The Center for Community Development, directed by Tom Parsons with the as 
sistance o Ruth Bennett, is affiliated with Humboldt State University in Areata, California 

IZ. The Hoopa Valley Business Council, commonly caUed the Tribal CouncU is the 
tribal government for the Hupa Indian Tribe 

13. Adrienne Drake and Alice Pratt are the two Medicine Women in the tribe They 
say the medicme formulas at various religious occasions, such as the Brush Dances 

14. At that time I became a student in the Career Center language class 

15. Other native speakers who have been involved in the class include Rudolf Sock- 
tish, Alice Pratt, Clarissa Stone, Jimmy Jackson, and Evelyn Marshall 
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Ciech School 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Jana Fast 



Czechoslovakia is a Central European country, composed of two Slavic 
groups: the Czechs, who represent 64 percent of the population, residing 
mostly in the western half of the country, and the Slovaks, who number 
31 percent, living in the eastern half of the country. Formed as a republic 
in 1918, Czechoslovakia has experienced only twenty years of freedom in 
this century. After the Germans occupied it from 1938 to 1945, it came 
under the Communist sphere of influence and is now considered one of 
the satellite countries of the Soviet Union. 



Page from a textbook, 
Prvni ditanka, used in 
the Czech school, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 



The history of the Czechs began fifteen hundred years ago. In the fifth 
century the western part of present-day Czechoslovakia was settled by a 
Slavic tribe led by a man named Cech (Czech). This tribe chose a land 
that had rich soil, was abundant in wildlife, and had borders that were 
very hard to defend. 

The next fifteen centuries brought few periods of freedom. The capital, 
Prague, was located in the heart of Europe and was the crossroads be- 
tween the East and West. The land remained a choice target for invasion. 
Yet despite many periods of foreign domination, the Czechs were able to 
keep their own national identity and their own language. 

The period of greatest Czech emigration to the United States started in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Czechs left their homelands 
seeking economic freedom in the New Worid. Some ultimately sought po- 
litical freedom, others religious freedom, but all knew that these could be 
achieved through economic freedom. The Czechs who left Europe were 
literate, had a skill, trade, or occupation, and many were bilingual in 
Czech and German. All of them arrived with a strong will to succeed. 
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The first Czech families reached Cedar Rapids in 1852. Iowa was still a 
new territory, and these were pioneer families. The settlers pooled all 
their resources. Families often shared their homes with newly arrived rel- 
atives or with other Czech families. They spoke Czech in the home and 
parents taught their children to read and write their mother tongue. Chil- 
dren learned English in school and in the community. 

Iowa achieved statehood in 1846. To promote the settling of the state, 
residents set up the Iowa State Immigration Agency. This agency actively 
encouraged new immigrants to write to their native lands and suggest to 
their relatives and neighbors that they enugrate to Iowa. The agency pub- 
lished travel handbooks in foreign languages, had agents in various Euro- 
pean port cities, and had an office in New York to help the new arrivals 
make direct connections to Iowa. This network greatly increased the num- 
ber of Czechs who settled in the state. According? to the 1870 census 
there were 1,780 Czechs who had been born in Europe living in Linn 
County. 

As the Czech population grew the ethnic community started to organize 
itself. Czech settlers founded several fraternal organizations to aid the 
newcomers and help them cope with loss of life and property. They built 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, and started a Czech-language 
newspaper. The community established several cultural organizations, in- 
cluding a reading society with its own Czech library and a dramatic soci- 
ety. Czechs also started a savings and loan to aid newcomers in buying 
property. 

History of tho Czech School 

At some point during the nineteenth century the responsibility for teach- 
ing the mother tongue shifted from the family to the community, which 
organized a school. The first mention of the school is at an observance of 
Jan Hus day — July 6, 1870— when the Reading Society records note that 
one of the speakers that day was John B. Suster, a teacher at the Czech 
school. The actual date on which the school started is not known, but by 
July 1870 the school was in operation. 

From the Reading Society records and the Czech newspaper one learns 
that the Czech school was held on Saturday and Sunday during the year 
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and included a daily session for five weeks during the summer. The loca- 
tion of the school varied between the Monroe school and the Reading So- 
ciety Hall during the years 1870 to 1901. 

By 1890 the enrollment was large enough to consider establishing a sepa- 
rate school building. A group of mothers calling themselves the D^sk^i 
Matice Skolskd (Women's School Board) joined together to start raising 
funds. Over the next ten years the proceeds of bazaars and fund-raising 
programs augmented the fund. Once there was enough money for the 
structure, one of the leading businessmen in Cedar Rapids, F. W. Severa, 
donated all of the furniture for the three classrooms and the library. The 
Czech school fonrially dedicated the building on January 1, 1901. 

Classes and Curriculum 

The Czech school was non-sectarian and free. Children were divided mto 
three grades, based on age and skills. All grades learned to read, write, 
and speak the Czech language. The first grade started with the grammar, 
using a text published in this country and written specifically for students 
from Czech families who spoke Czech in the home. They covered the first 
section of the book, learning the basic alphabet, the three genders, nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, and verbs. History was read to them and they also 
learned to sing Czech songs and recite poems. 

Second graders continued with the basic grammar. They learned sentence 
structure, how to make the gender, number, and case of words agree, and 
how to write compositions. They read for themselves the history that had 
been read to them as first graders and continued singing Czech songs. 
Their reader included poetry, which they memorized. They studied the 
geography of their native land and its native dances, which they per- 
formed in various programs. Second graders also took part in plays. 

Third grade students were expected to reach a certain level of proficiency 
in reading and grammar, as well as history and geography. No student re- 
ceived a diploma and graduated without having satisfactorily proven a 
proficiency in all the required skills. 
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In addition to the set curriculum for the three grades, children were di- 
vided into groups by age and sex and taught etiquette and comportment. 
Boys learned woodworking and woodcarving. Girls learned knitting, lace- 
making, and embroidery. Violin lessons were also available to promising 
young students. 

In the 1870s, when the formal Czech school was first organized in the 
United States, the school system in the mother country consisted of a 
basic elementary school of four grades. All children started this schooling 
and many finished all four years. Those who could, attended at least three 
years. Such schooling was available even in the small villages. Children 
who stopped after three years were from families in which the children 
had to start earning money at age rone, Tlus basic elementary school sys- 
tem accounted for the high literacy rate of the Czech immigrants. 

The next level of education was the gynmasium. Children had to go to 
towns to acquire that level of education, and families had to have the 
money to send them; therefore, the advanced schooling was for more 
gifted or wealthy children. 

The university was the final level of higher education. Charles University, 
founded in Prague in 1348, provided graduate training for qualified stu- 
dents who passed entrance tests and who wished to go on to study sci- 
ence, mathematics, medicine, law, literature, etc. 

The immigrants who settled in the United States decided to provide a 
curriculum of at least the three basic grades, plus music and dance. They 
realized that the pupils attending the Czech school would also be attend- 
ing American public school, so the three-year program in their native lan- 
guage needed to concentrate only on language and culture. The three- 
year system also provided the option for the cliild to help the family after 
age nine. 

Around the turn of the century children began to attend the Czech school 
for more than three years. The school classes were held on Saturdays and 
Sundays throughout the year, with a special, concentrated Summer Ses- 
sion of five weeks. The schedule proved not to be enough to meet the 
proficiency expected of each grade level, however. There appears to have 
been no stigma attached to any pupil's needing to attend the school 
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classes for more than three years. With each succeeding generation it be- 
came more common to have a child attend classes for more than three 
years, even up to age thirteen or fourteen, when they would be graduat- 
ing from American public school Graduation from the Czech school was 
encouraged no matter how long it took to achieve the desired language 
proficiency. 

The Czech school was free, A token tuition for the Summer Session was 
charged — 50 cents per child, if the family could afford it — but a child 
could attend even if the parents did not pay the tuition. After World War 
II the school raised the tuition to one dollar, and in the 1970s to two dol- 
lars. 

Major changes in the curriculum materials have occurred only twice in 
the last forty years. Once the students started to come from families 
wliich spoke both English and Czech, the school changed the basic gram- 
mar to a more simplified edition with a smaller vocabulary and discontin- 
ued the reader. In the 1960s it substituted a second edition of the gram- 
mar text, which is used currently. It includes a basic vocabulary of about 
three hundred words, and there is no attempt to deal with anything be- 
yond basic sentence structure. 

Board members — students once themselves — who became aware of the 
shifting role of the school made the decisions concerning the change of 
the curriculum materials. Once it was no longer possible to expect a cer- 
tain level of proficiency from the students, especially since fewer and 
fewer came from Czech-speaking homes, the board shifted the priorities 
of the school from language maintenance to basic language familiarity and 
cultural maintenance. Present-day students are introduced to a second 
language — the language of their cultural heritage. 

The board chooses teachers carefi ^ based on their language ability. Na- 
tive-born teachers are still preferred, when available. The board bases the 
selection of American-born teachers on their fluency and correct pronun- 
ciation. In the last few years two American-born teachers at the school 
came from Czech-speaking parents, and b^Xh knew Czech before they 
spoke English. 
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Minutes kept since 1970 indicate that the board now schedules four 
meetings a year— in March, April, May, and July. During the first three 
sessions the board makes plans for the coming year's summer session. 
Their last meeting is held after the school session to get a progress report 
and to pay the teachers. In the past they have conducted the meetings in 
Czech and all the notes made prior to June 1982 were in Czech. In the 
last few years they have conducted the meetings in English, but the 
Czech minutes were read as written. They elected a new secretary in 
June 1982 to take over the position from Mrs. Drahovzal, who was too ill 
to continue. The new secretary, Sharon Hruska, is a new board member 
and the parent of two students. She has no Czech background and does 
not speak Czech, so she is keeping the notes in English. To keep up past 
traditions, however, after the notes are read in English, Board President 
Edward Kuba translates the notes into Czech for the members present. 
As the times change, the board also changes and adapts. 

Today summer session classes are usually divided into three grades, with 
each grade having its own teacher and its own classroom. The 1982 sum- 
mer session was an exception, having only two classes and two teachers, 
but it was a last-minute arrangement because of the serious illness of one 
of the teachers who had been teaching for the last seventeen years. 

Children are divided by age and by ability. Usually children start at age 
seven, after they have learned to read and write. The first grade usually 
has the seven- and eight-year-olds, who are just beginning and who have 
had no previous experience with the Czech language. 

The second grade has the nine- and tei. -year-olds. Since many of the chil- 
dren come from families where all the children attend the school when 
they are old enough, this middle level covers the children who have been 
introduced to the language the year before, but who are still very elemen- 
tary in their skills and have almost no recall of the prior year's vocabulary. 
Sometijnes, the school places a bright nine- or ten-year-old who has not 
attended beiore into the second grade, if it appears that he or she can 
catch up to the second level during the first week, when the last year's 
lessons are reviewed. 

The most advanced students are in the third grade. They are usually 
eleven- through tliirteen year-olds. If a student starts at age seven and at- 
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tends the school each year, he or she will stay in the third grade for three 
or four years. Students learn most of their language skills and vocabulary 
in this grade. They use the same grammar as in the previous grades, re- 
peat the same vocabulary year after year, and cover some basic history 
and geography of Czechoslovakia. 

Students from all three grades learn Czech songs. The students gather 
each day for a half hour to sing together. During the last two weeks of 
the session the students practice together for the program that will be 
presented on the last night. 

The text, Prvvi ditanka (First reader), is a basic grammar and vocabu- 
lary book. It has only simple sentences, devoid of any political or religious 
connotations. This is the only text provided by the school board; there is 
no workbook or supplemental material. All three grades use it. Each indi- 
vidual teacher covers the parts of the text appropriate to the level being 
taught. It is also up to the teacher to decide how to present the material 
to the students; the board gives them no guidelines, nor does it set any 
standards for proficiency for the students. It is left solely to the teachers' 
discretion whether they will give tests or require levels of accomplish- 
ment. 

The only other materials provided for the teachers are song sheets (with- 
out the musical scores). One additional item has been handed down from 
teacher to teacher — a poster with the translation of the Pledge of Alle- 
giance (Slib Vlajce). Ever>^ morning the classes start with the Pledge of 
Allegiance in Czech. This is an exact, word by word, translation. Some of 
th(* words are long and difficult to pronounce in Czech, but all of the chil- 
dren memorize it. This custom has been a part of Czech school as long as 
anyone can remember. The pledge was translated and introduced in the 
Unitfvi States in 1893 in the book Youths CnrvpavinN. The Czech school 
probal)ly ad()j)ted it soon after that and has recited it ever since. The con- 
tinned recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance in Czech is interesting since 
it indicat(»s the strong fueling for their adopted homeland that has existed 
among Czech inunigrants. 

The teacher for the first and second grades for the 1982 session is Leona 
Kaplan. After nxiting the pledge she greets the children in Czech. They 
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then recite some sayings together, along with the colors, the days of the 
week, the months, and the numbers from one through ten. Next, the two 
grades separate. While Mrs. Kaplan works with the first grade, the second 
grade copies the vocabulary for the day from the board, looks up the 
meanings of the words in the dictionary, and reviews the lesson from the 
day before. If they finish all this early, they may get some paper and draw 
whatever they wish. Meanwhile, the first grade learns its vocabulary for 
that day. They read, pronounce, translate, and discuss a list of perhaps six 
words. Mrs. Kaplan tries to associate each word with something that the 
children will remember. After this session, while she works with the sec- 
ond grade, the first graders copy the new vocabulary words into their 
notebooks, along with the translation. Later they receive a list of the 
Czech words and must match up the Czech word with the English. An- 
other time they may receive the Czech word and have to write it out cor- 
rectly. Mrs. Kaplan grades the tests. She takes a moment to discuss each 
test paper with each student, pointing out and explaining mistakes. She 
follows the same basic procedure with the second grade, although they 
can work with eight or nine words at one time. Being more advanced, 
they are also asked to write sentences. 

About halfway through the morning the first and second grades join the 
third graders in their classroom to sing together. After they come back 
the younger children get a short break to walk around or play a game in 
their classroom. Both grades then go over the previous day's lesson, 
trying to remember all of the words and their meanings without looking 
them up. 

Mrs. Kaplan does a good job working with two grades at once. She has 
taught in the public school system for over twenty-five years, starting her 
teaching career in a one- room country school where she became familiar 
with teaching children of all ages in one room and keepmg them all work- 
ing at their individual levels. The Czech school was lucky to have her as 
one of the teachers for 1982, when they needed to combine two grades 
into one classroom. 

The teacher for the third grade during the 1982 session was Rose Dryml. 
In 1982 the third grade included some younger students who would ordi- 
narily be in second grade— students that had been in second grade last 
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year and were more advanced and older. There were also two twelve- 
year-olds who had never gone to Czech school before but who were too 
old to be put into the class with the younger children. Mrs. Dryml is an 
experienced teacher in the Czech school; this was her twenty-fifth year 
teaching, so she was very capable of handling such a diversified group. 

The third grade starts its day with the Pledge of Allegiance, too. The 
teacher greets the students in Czech and they return the greeting. All 
students work together. First, they review the lesson from the previous 
day and then they read that day's lesson. Students write the translations 
into their notebooks. The class stresses pronunciation. Each day's lesson 
covers at least two pages in the grammar. Students then go to the board 
and write sentences, all in Czech, using the vocabulary they already know 
and incorporating the new words from the day's lesson. The students read 
their own sentences. The teacher helps to correct the sentences so that 
the endings of the words agree in gender and number and the students 
write the corrected sentences in their notebooks. At the end of the sum- 
mer session, third grade students recite some of their best sentences as 
part of t*^ gram, so the lessons help prepare them. Mrs. Dryml makes 
the class .eresting by interacting with the students in various ways. 
One day she will have the class converse with each other in an im- 
promptu scenario; another day she has the class work on geography, and 
recalls some of her experiences growing up in Czechoslovakia, or 
discusses history with them. It is a real challenge to keep her students 
learning. 

Teachers 

Wlien the Czech school began it had between three ai ^ six teachers. 
Each grade had a teacher, and there was also a music teacher (usually a 
violinist), a handwork instructor for the girls, sometimes a woodworking 
teacher, and sometimes a dance instructor. During some years the teacher 
for dance or music would also teach a specific grade. In the course of the 
school's first sixty years approximately forty teachers participated in its 
programs. Some teachers taiiglit for many years and others just for a year 
or two. 

The roster of teachers over the years demonstrates the high quality of 
. .f' instructors chosen. They included not only leading citizens of the Czech 
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community in Cedar Rapids but native-born Czechs who had been well 
educated in the mother country. Among the teachers were five editors of 
Czech language newspapers and magazines, a poet, at least two execu- 
tives, two college professors, and a physician. As members of Cedar Rap- 
ids' Czech community, they were very active in its cultural organizations, 
drama groups, fraternal organizations, and different religious organiza- 
tions. Their students had strong role models to look up to as well as good 
teachers. 

The Women's School Board selected the teachers and provided their sa- 
laries from 1890 to 1905. In 1905 the Ustredni Matice (Czech School 
Board) was formed. Teachers were then appointed by that body, as they 
still are today. 

In the entire history of the Czech school in Cedar Rapids, extending some 
112 years, there have been a total of less than seventy teachers. Of these, 
twenty-five have taught in the last bO years. The trend during the second 
half of the school's history has been to find qualified teachers and keep 
them teachmg as long as they are able, which provides continuity for the 
curriculum. The teachers have been able to change and adapt over the 
years, as their students changed, so there have been few problems. 

Over the years the school board has maintained a high standard of quality 
when appointing its teachers. Currently, only three teaching positions ex- 
ist The board still tries to find teachers who are native speakers and who 
have a certain level of education. The teachers are also community lead- 
ers, active in ethnic organizations. When a native-bom teacher is not 
available, the board chooses individuals v^th a fluency in the mother 
tongue, excellent pronunciation, and a certain level of writing skills. To 
date, all teachers born in the United States have been from families where 
Czech was their first language. There is no training program for teachers; 
they either learn from other teachers or rely on their own teaching back- 
ground. 

Long term teachers have noted changes in the curriculum and the stu- 
dents. Both Mrs. Dryml and Mrs. Drahovzal, who have taught for twenty- 
five and seventeen years respectively^ have seen a change in Czech 
fluency among the incoming students. In tiie 1950s there were still some 
students who came from families which spoke Czech; either the parents 
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spoke to each other in Czech or one parent spoke to the grandparents. In 
the 1960s parents tended to understand Czech but no longer speak it; 
only the grandparents spoke the mother tongue. By the 1970s the parents 
no longer even understood the mother tongue; the grandparents were the 
only family members who either still spoke Czech or at least 
understood it. 

By the 1960s it was also conunon for parents to intermarry into the 
American community. They had grown up in the 1940s and 1950s, when 
it was not popular to identify with an ethnic group. Their children usually 
attended the school only because of pressure from the grandparents, who 
wanted the future generations to keep up the heritage of their ancestors. 

The lowest ebb of enrollment in the school was reached in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. Part of the reason for low enrollment may have been 
that the post- War, baby-boom generation was putting off having children. 
Lack of interest in anything ethnic and general apathy a' long the young 
adult generation were also contributing factors. 

A revival of interest in the country's ethnic heritage occurred when the 
preparations for the Bicentennial generated interest in the country's his- 
tory. Studying one's own genealogy became very popular. The interest in 
genealogy increased even more after the country v\ as introduced to Roots. 

Today, the teachers say that the students may mention that their family 
name is Czech or that their grandparents are Czech. They may also tell 
people that they attend Czech school to learn a second language and find 
out about their heritage. The students are definitely interested. Their ap- 
proach to the classes is quite different today, however. Most students to- 
day come from schools in which the open class concept has been used, or 
tried, and they lack discipline. They must be challenged, their interest 
must be captured before they listen and work. They are much more inde- 
pendent than past generations of st u'lonts and there is no automatic re- 
spect for the teacher. Today the teacher must earn their respect. 

All three teachers have noticed the change in the degree of student inde- 
pendence. The children return to the school each year only if they want 
to; neither parents nor grandparents can "force " them to attend. Often 
during the course of the session the teachers watch for progress, see 
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what appears to be little improvement (and sometimes little interest), and 
wonder how it will come out this year. What will the program look like at 
the end of the session? Will any of the children come back next year? 
Then the last day comes and so do the surprises. 

In 1982 the concluding program for the summer session went very well. 
All the parents were very pleased, as were the conununity members who 
attended the program. The children did a fine job. The Czech school still 
thrives. There is again hope for next year. The teachers breathe a sigh of 
relief. 

The teachers learned some additional things from their students this year. 
The students missed the former second grade teacher, Mrs. Dr^hovzal, 
who was very iU and not able to teach. Those who knew her even tape- 
recorded a message for her. They wished her a speedy recovery and told 
her about what was going on that she was missing. In the course of the 
conversation it came out that the third grade students had applied peer 
pressure to one of their members who was especially disruptive in class, 
warning him to either stop it or be beaten up. It seems that there is some 
standard of behavior that even the students themselves desire. 

This year's third grade teacher, Mrr Oryml, also learned something from 
her students. This was her twenty-fifth year teaching in Czech school. On 
the morning of the last day her students made arrangement to come to 
the school at 7:30 a.m. to decorate her room for a special surprise party. It 
was kept a secret from her. Students asked the other teacher, Mrs. Ka- 
plan, to help them keep it secret, and they invited her and her class to 
attend. One of the students, the oldest boy, baked three cakes for the 
party. The oldest girl took care of most of the other details and bought a 
gift. The students were all in on the event and each helped in some way. 
It was a complete surprise and a very happy one. The idea came from the 
students, who also carried it out, which shows a lot about how they re- 
gard the school and teachers, even today. 
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School Administration 

The formation of the Ustrednl Matice (Czech School Board) dates to 
1905, when the school building had been built and ongoing support was 
needed to maintain the program and the physical bi .ling. The establish- 
ment of a school board gave each Czech group that contributed to the 
support of the school a vote in its administration. There are currently six- 
teen members on the school board, representing various fraternal, ath- 
letic, •and cultural organizations in Cedar Rapids. Each member has one 
vote. Since most financing comes from non-tuition sources, the organiza- 
tions represented on the board account for the bulk of the necessary 
funding. The only fund-raising done during the year is the selling of tick- 
ets to the ice cream social, which precedes the annual student program 
and graduation ceremony; it is held on the last Friday evening of the 
sunmier session. 

The budget for the Summer Session during the last few years has been 
approximately $1,000. The largest percentage of the budget goes for the 
teachers' salaries. The two teachers for the 1982 session each received a 
salary of $300 and twenty cents a mile to cover their commute to and 
from school. The second largest amount of the budget is spent on bus 
rentals for the one field trip that the classes take each year. This year 
that cost was minimal because the children were taken on a picnic to a 
nearby park. In other years the field trip has been a more extensive ven- 
ture; two years ago the children went to Spillville, Iowa, the town where 
the famous Czech composer Antonin Dvof^ spent his time while visiting 
the United States. In addition to salary and field-trip expenses, the school 
also provides textbooks, paper, and pencils for the students. Some new 
copies of the textbook were purchased in 1982 to replenish some of the 
worn out texts. 

There are no longer any costs lor maintenance of a sununer building, 
since it was sold in the 1950s. Classes for the summer session are now 
held in one of the public schools on the southwest side of Cedar Rapids. 
The 1982 location was Grant school. The Cedar Rapids Community School 
Board is very helpful each year in pro^/iding free space in one of its 
school buildings for three classes to be held each morning during the 
course of the summer term, and the Czech conununity greatly appreciates 
the cooperation of the school district. 
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In addition to providing financing, the Czech School Board has full author- 
ity over the entire program. It selects the teachers, chooses the curricu- 
lum materials, provides any supplementary materials, such as dictionaries, 
maps, paper, and pencils, and decides on the dates of the sununer session, 
its location, and the type of field trip to undertake. 



The oldest student interviewed about her days at Czech school was Mar- 
tha Kralik, age ninety. She attended classes between 1898 and 1905. Born 
in the United States to a Czech family, her grandparents were among the 
first Czech families to settle in the area in the 1850s. Czech was her first 
language and the language spoken in her home. She remembers that she 
and her sister both attended Czech school. They both went to all three 
grades, participated in various programs and plays, sang, and danced. The 
girls learned lacemaking, knitting, and embroidery. She described the 
classes in all three grades as being very formal. Students had to meet 
high standards set by strict teachers. Teachers were respected and liked. 
The grammar she used, Mluvnice Ceskd (Czech grammar), has been 
passed down in her family. Published in the United States in 1881, it was 
written for Czechs in America. It contains a vocabulary of one thousand 
basic words. The preface states that any student who masters the basics 
presented in the grammar will have a good knowledge of the Czech lan- 
guage. 

Martha Kralik clearly remembers that she never graduated from Czech 
school because she was not able to meet some level of proficiency that 
had been set at the time. That is interesting because even today, at age 
ninety, she speaks a clear, educated Czech. She is bilingual; her English is 
good and spoken without accent. 

Mrs. Kralik married a newly arrived Czech immigrant, Joseph Kralik, and 
they both were active in the Czech community all of their lives. Martha 
Kralik served on the executive boards of many orgaiiizations and made a 
real contribution to the ethnic community. She also sent her daughters to 
Czech school and encouraged their active participation in Uie Czech com- 
munity. Her two great-grandsons are enrolled in the school today. 
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Edward R. Kuba attended the Czech school in the late 1910s and early 
1920s. He was bom in Cedar Rapids to a Czech family. His grandparents 
on one side were members of one of the area's first Czech families, and 
one of his grandfathers served in the Civil War. Czech was his first lan- 
guage and it was the language spoken in the home. He attended all three 
school grades and remembers his teachers, even the violin teacher. Some 
of his fellow students were from newly arrived families, others were the 
second generation to attend the school. All of the teachers were native 
bom and were also very active in the Czech community. Picnics were real 
events. He remembers that the ice cream social was an established event 
at the end of each summer session. 

Mr. Kuba did graduate from the school, but remembers that the standards 
were quite high. He is bilingual, speaking English and Czech without trace 
of an accent. Today, he is a semi-retired businessman, still serving the 
Czech community as a funeral director. Throughput his adult years he has 
been active in the ethnic and commuruty organizations. He has main- 
tained his Czech school affiliation by serving on the school board from the 
1930s to the present. As a young man and a new school board member, 
he remembers that one of his first jobs was to raise money from local 
businesses for the ice cream social. He recollects that, even in the 
Depression years, it was still possible to raise funds for this event because 
people always are willing to share and give something for "the children". 
He continues his fund-raising activities today. For the last six years he 
has been the president of the Czech School Board. 

There are many former students now living in Cedar Rapids who attended 
the Czech School in the 1920s and 1930s. Some are now retired and have 
become active in the Czech community. In fact, they are the same people 
that are keeping up the traditions today — the leaders of various fraternal 
organizations, athletic groups, and social, religious, and cultural groups. 
Czech businessmen who have renovated their businesses in the old neigh- 
borhood and created the successful Czech Village area are former Czech 
school students. The Czech Heritage Foundation, with over eight hundred 
members, has a board with a high percentage of former students. It is 
clear, therefore, that the school has played a major role in keeping the 
language and the culture of the Czechs alive for over a hundred yf:ars, 
especially considering that the last major influx of immigrants from 
Czechoslovakia was in the 1920s. 



Students enrolled in the school in the 1920s developed attitudes that 
were different from those of earlier Czech school students because they 
were growing up more in the American community, while still being a 
part of the Czech community. The daughter of Martha Kralik, Martha 
McGrew, who also attended the Czech school, still remembers that, out- 
side of the Czech conununity, students did not discuss the fact that they 
attended an ethnic school. As members of an ethnic group, even though 
they l^d been bom here and some families had lived in tiiis country for 
several generations, they were considered second-class citizens. Mrs. 
McGrew is proud of her heritage and has retained her Czech language 
ability over the years, even though she married a non-Czech and livpd on 
the West Coast for most of her married life. 

Mildred Libal Drahovzal also attended the school in the 1920s. As a stu- 
dent, she remembers, she was teased by American students and called 
various names. She distinctly recalls her resentment of having to go to 
Czech school during the last couple of years. Her reluctance did not se^m 
to affect her learning, however, for she is bilingual Ln Czech and English 
and speaks both ^vithout any trace of an accent. She is> also proficient in 
the written language. Over the years she has been active in the Czech 
community and has made a major contribution to many of its organiza- 
tions. In addition, she has served the Czech school in three different ca- 
pacities — as a member and president of the D4msk^i Matice (Women's 
School Board), as secretary of the Ustredni Matice (Czech School Board) 
for several years, and as a teacher in the Czech school for seventeen 
years. 

John Vosatka was also a student in the 1920s, but his wife Ruth was not. 
Both were from Czech families and Czech was their first language. Johri's 
parents sent him to Czech school, but Ruth's mother taught her Czech at 
home. Today, both speak Czech very well and both read Czech, but John 
can write Czech and Ruth cannot. Mrs. Vosatka attributes their differing 
skills to the fact that John attended a formal school, whereas she learned 
her skills at home from a reader and did not get much practice writing 
th<^ language. The family attended a Czech church in which the sermons 
and hymns were all Czech, as were the prayer books. Her parents as- 
sumed that regular church attendance would provide enough exposure to 
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leam the language. Formal schooling does appear to make a difference, 
however. The Vosatkas chose to send their own children to Czech school. 
Today, one of their grandchildren also attends the school. 

During the course of the 1982 Summer Session I asked the third grade 
children why they attend the school. Most agreed that they wish to learn 
about their Czech heritage. Several indicated that they wish to leam a 
secord language — the language of their grandparents. As has been stated 
earlier, the children are there because they want to be there. 

One of the boys in the second grade, Chris Ransom, the grandson of the 
Vosatkas, is attending for the first time. Last year his grandparents took 
him to the ice cream social and the graduation program. He decided that 
he would like to go to Czech school to leam his grandparents' language 
after he saw the students sing and recite. His parents were surprised. His 
mother attended Czech school in the 1950s, when she was his age, but 
married a non-Czech. She is aware of her heritage, and even understands 
Czech. She was not going to automatically send her sons to Czech school, 
however. After Chris Lidicated on his own that he wished to attend, they 
asked their older son if he would like to go also; he chose not to. 

Chris is a good student. He learned his vocabulary quickly. When he gets 
home he practices some of his new words on his father and older brother, 
neither of whom have any knov/iedge of the Czech language. Chris is nine 
years old and plans to continue attending Czech school. He is proud of his 
ability to speak, read, and write a second language. It should be added 
that Chris had to make a special effort to attend the school because there 
was a conflict in time schedule with his regular swimming lessons. He 
chose to miss several early morning swimming lessons because he wanted 
the extra time to spend in Czech school. 

The students who attend Czech school today live ii i all areas of Cedar 
Rapids, not just in the southwest neighborhood that has traditionally been 
the Czech area. Most of the year they have no contact with anything 
Czech. Their best friends are from the American community. The Czech 
irifluence is part of thrir lives only to the exten' that they wish to 
include it. 
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The Hruska brothers, David and James, currently attend the third grade 
of the Czech school. They have a Czech family name that is especially 
hard to pronounce. Their parents decided to send them to Czech school, 
at least to start them, so that they would be aware of their heritage. In 
1982 David, the older brother, was old enough to graduate, if he chose to, 
or he could continue for one more year. He finally chose to continue next 
year. He is very interested in learning the language, so much so that he 
has made plans to attend a university where Czech is offered as a foreign 
language. In addition to an interest in language, David loves music and 
plays several instruments. He has become familiar with all types of Czech 
music, both popular and classical. As part of a field trip with the Czech 
school in 1980 to the home in which Antonin Dvof^ lived and wrote his 
music when visiting this country, David was allowed to play the organ 
that Dvofak played. It was an experience he will never forget, and one 
which . has influenced his music since. 

James, who is two years younger, has different interests. He plans to at- 
tend Czech school for three more years. The boys are quite different, but 
they share one thing — they are the fourth generation of their family to 
attend Czech school. They are the great-grandsons of Martha Kralik, the 
oldest student interviewed for this study. 



Parents 

The parents have played the most important role throughout the history 
of the Czech school. Parents first organized the school after deciding to 
take teaching out of the home and put it into a more formal, structured 
setting. Mothers banded together and raised funds for the school building 
through the Women's School Board. After the Czech School Board was 
formed the Women's School Board took care of the physical building. The 
mothers took turns coming to school with a bucket and scrub brush to 
wash the floors. Fathers did the repairs and the maintenance of the old 
building, when they had time. 

The early years of the Czech school were hard times. Fathers worked 
from twelve to eighteen hours a day, six days a week, to earn enough for 
their families. They also were drafted and went to war during some of 
these years. Their role was just as important as that of the mothers in the 
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life of each child, yet it was not as visible. When the school building was 
sold the proceeds were put into a trust. Scholarships are still awarded 
from this money. 

Parents today continue to play a vital role in the Czech school. They must 
make a time commitment to provide chauffeur service to and from school 
Since families live all over the city, transportation usually requires a total 
of two hours of driving each day for four weeks! For those parents that 
do not, or cannot, drive it means the added bother or expense of finding 
another parent or friend to drive for them. 

One of the parents interviewed was Sharon Hruska, mother of David and 
James and secretary of the 1982 Czech School Board. She remembered 
that during the first two years that her oldest son David attended the 
sununer session she did not know how to drive and had to provide a 
driver for David and pay the expenses. This experience was one of the 
factors that influenced her decision to learn to drive. She has now been 
driving her sons to Czech school for five years. She admits that it has re- 
quired a real time commitment on her part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hruska made the decision to start their son in Czech school 
to let him learn about his heritage. Mr. Hruska comes from a Czech family 
and his wife does not, but she has taken a real interest in her sons' activi- 
ties, their heritage, and their family history. She has joined some Czech 
organizations and represents one of the Czech fraternal lodges on the 
school board. This year she has taken on the added responsibility of act- 
ing as secretary for the board. As a parent, she is happy to serve on the 
school board because she is concerned about the continuation of the 
school and the quality of the education that her sons receive. 

Mrs. Hruska and her husband both monitor the homework each day and 
discuss the day's events during supper with the boys. They involve their 
sons in a variety of activities in both the ethnic community and main- 
stream society. They hope that, as the boys grow older, they will remem- 
ber their heritage but enjoy participating in both cultural worlds. 
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There is no "typical" Czech school parent today, but there are many 
shared concerns. The remarks that Mrs. Hruska made about the daily 
monitoring of progress, driving problems, and aspirations for her sons' fu- 
tures are statements that other parents echoed. It is true that the stu- 
dents themselves are the ones who ultimately decide whether or not they 
will continued to attend the Czech school, but it is the parents who pro- 
vide the support system that enables them to do so. 

Conclusions 

The Czech school in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is an interesting phenomenon. 
For over 1 12 years students have attended classes in a n on sectarian, 
apolitical, ethnic school which provides language and cultural heritage in- 
struction for each successive new generation. The school is staffed by the 
best teachers available. Supported by the local conununity, it is totally in- 
dependent of any other Czech school in the United States. 

Under the leadership of its school board the school survives as a separate, 
dynamic entity, despite the changes within the community and the stu- 
dent body. Its long history stretches from the struggle of new immigrants 
to adapt to a new homeland to a point five generations later when there 
has been total integration into American society. Yet the unique ethnic 
identity of the community still survives. The Czech school has played a 
major role in maintaining the cultural identity of each succeeding genera- 
tion of students. 

The Czech school was never large. At its height it had just over two 
hundred students in the three grades; at the points of lowest attendance 
it was down to a total of fifteen students. But it has been able to change 
its curriculum, change with the times, and it continues to exist. By defin- 
ii'.g its cultural identity, the Czech community has been able to maintain 
its cohesiveness, thereby ensuring that future generations will continue to 
have a unique identity. 
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